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PREFACE. 

jtV  work  that  treats  of  all  the  important 
tranfaftions  of  the  AiTembly  of  the  Repre* 
ientatives  of  the  French  Nation^  to  the  be^ 
ginning  of  Odtober  (1790)^  and  which  is 
publKhed  by  the  middle  of  the  fame  months 
feems  to  merit  the  cenfure  of  a  too  rapid 
compofition,  not  digefted  with  that  mature 
reflexion  which  a  fubjedt  of  fuch  moment  re* 
quires.  When  a  (imilar  objedion  was  Hiade 
to  me,  in  1787^  on  the  precipitation  with 
which  certain  circumftances  unknown  tp  the 
public  obliged  me  to  draw  up  the  Memoirs 
which  I  fucccflively  gave  in  to  the  Notables^ 
I  anfwered  t  **  Read,  and  fee  whether  what  I 
ofl!er  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  great  labour^ 
much  reflexion,  and  many  previous  refearches/' 
I  may  again  make  the  fame  reply  1  and  I  ima- 
gine it  will  eaflly  be  believed  that  the  extraor- 
dinary revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  my 
country  has  interefted  me  too  fcnfiMy  for  mc 
not  to  have  read,  with  the  greatefl  attention^ 
every  thing  thatj^  at  the  diilance  at  which  I 

A  3  am. 


t    vi    1 

zthri'tcniH  (xs^^'Ofi*  what '  has  pftfied  with- 
ill  th€  lafl:  ferenteen  months;  nor  can  it  be 
doubcied  but  I  have  carefully  confidered  the 
infjportamt  queftions  which,  during  that  rtime, 
have  been  difcuifed,  and  abruptly  determined, 
in  a  very  furprifing  manner.  Even  though  I 
virere  not  impelled  by  a  powerful  perfonal 
itiotive  tb'take  part-iiii  levents  of  which  I- 
ihall,  perhaps,  be-  confidered  as  the  iirft 
caufe,  by  having  occafioned  the  eonvoking 
of  National: A flemblies/;  fince  {  Xvas  born  a 
Frenchman,  they  mufl  have  made  on  me  the 
ftrongefli  impreflion>  \:and  have  occupied -ail 
my  thoughts.  The  iddas-  fuggefted  by  every 
new  occurrence  fell  from  my  pen,  at  the  fame 
time  that'  they  deeply  jaffefted  my  heart  3  and 
wJnen,  at  hA,  1  determijied  to  publifh  them, 
i^ihad  only  to  colleif):  them,  and  add  theob« 
&rvations  I  had  made  on  the  more  recent 
operations  of  the  AiTcmbly,  the  ftatements 
given  in  by  the  Committee  of  Finances,  and, 
particularly,  the  decrees  pafled  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  September  *• 

It 


*  It  may  be  fcen,  by  the  duplication  of  a  number  of 
pages  (in  the  original),  that  I  have  infcrted  oblcr- 
vations  on  fcveral  articles  while  the  work  was  print- 
ing.    During  the  fame  tiofie  another  produAion  ap- 

peared» 


^Jt^eafiflot  be^faid'ehat  I  have  iMo  toftilyr: 
brbkenT  the^len<i4*I  had  impofed  ori  myfclfi: 
firice  thd  date  of •  liiy  Letter  \o  the*  King;' 
which  ohhappily  has -proved  but  too   pro^r 
phetic.     I  have  kept  this  filence  during  ai 
year  and  a  half;  but  I  confefs  thati    latterly, 
fincc  the  undefinabfc  work  ealM  the  Ne^ 
Con/iitUtion  has  been,  neiirly  completed^  arid 
fincc  I  have  been  informed^,  a^  the  public  ha|^ 
been,  that  the  difcontent  and  fermentattott' 
which  prevail  in  every  part' of  the  kiiigdonij 
increafe  from  day  to  day,  and*  may,  every  mo^ 
mcnt,  be  expe(5ted  to-burft  forth,  and  prov 
duce,  by  their  cxceflive  violence,    themoftt 
fatal  efedls, — I  have  believed  it  highly  necef- 
fary  to  offer  ideas  equally  diftant  from  thd 
two  extremes,    and   fiich  as   appear   to  vmc^ 
adapted  to  prevent  the  errors  and  dangeroiisl 

A  4  flrocks* 


peiiredy  which  was  attributed  to'  me.  It  was  entitled 
Obfervatlons  on  the  FinanccSy  addrcjfed  to  the  Affembhy  hy 
M,  de  Calcmic.  I  imagine  it  is  hot  ncceffary  that  I 
fhould  declare  this  papijjiliitt . is  not  written  by. me; 
the  fentiments  it  contains  bear  no  refemblaDCiS.19 
thofe  Iprofcii;  the  plans  relative  to  the  firaiices,  in 
like  manner,  have  no  conlprmity  with  mine;  and,  in 
every  particular,  a  compari-fon  c\  the  two  works  will, 
I  flatter  o^yfelf,  render  my  difavowal  of  tlie  fpuriou^ 
one  unncceffary. 


(bfi^wbmk  9Ay.  t)<p  prodii^eii  ^  tW>blMi^<r 
nf^  gi  dtfjpii^t:^ad  the  wv)dcriag8  V'(t^>. 
public  mind,  if  it  be  not/ecatled  ix>  pn^.&QPOi^ 
point  of  view,  and  direded  to  a  rational  end. 

x^The  impulic  which  I  received  from  thit: 
cfjafideration  became  ftill  firongert  when.f* 
leaned  that^  far  from  any  iatention  being  en**: 
t^Xaiaed  to  reflore  to  the  King  and  Queen  tbat^ 
liberty  of  which  they  had  been  (hamc^aUtjp 
deprived  during  a  whole  year»  it  feemed  chster^ 
i|ined  to  render  their  fcandalous  and  too  real 
confinement  ftili  more  ftrid:^.  Ought  any. 
pf^fon  to  be  furprifed  that  I  have  preferved. 
^.  inviolable  and  faithful  attachment  to  that 
unfortunate  Monarch,  the  vidlim  of  his  ifi« 
tention  to  render  his  people  happy,  and  who, 
a^s!  has  but  too  much  reafon  to  regret,  that  ' 
he  has  been  induced  to  iacrifice  me  without 
giving  me  time  to  complete  an  enterprife  of 
which,  before  it  was  begun,  I  had  frankly 
^d    repeatedly    declared  to  him,    that  its 

confequences. 


*  We  kave  heard  from  Paris,  that,  on  a  groundlefs 
rtimour  perfidioufly  fpread,  that  their  Majefties  in- 
ttlidtd  to  go  to  Nofmandy,  they  were  told  that  they 
9i«ft  ^\t  Su  Cloii4^  and  come  to  the  capital;  to  wbiak 
tjiey  aftuaUy  returned* 


My  eyes  overflow  with  tears,  as  often  as  | 
recall  to  tniitd  all  that  he  hit's  ^fl^A.Yf)^ 
that  period/  which  occafioned  a  urrilfcrfif'^ 
change  to  himi  t&d  to  the  whole  Idngddn^-^** 
Oor  ferocious  and  facrilegbuy  dema^bj^tildt^ 
wffl  perhaps  laugh  with  an  impious  dilB^'^ 
ataientioMAt  whicl^  neverthdfefs,  FrthcRU^ 
men  always  have  felt^^and  which  they  ftSI" 
feel.  But  aU  worthy  men  will  appkud  iH' 
and  even  though  it  fhould  be  getlerally  dflP^ 
approved,  death  alone  (hall  extinrgtitlh  it  W^ 
mc.  •^'- 

I  do  not  fear  that  any  one  fhould  hchikt 
conclude  that  I  have  a  mean  way  of  thinking 
or  a  pufillanimous  heart.  I  have  alws^s^  f^ 
openly  avo\^ed  my  opinion,  I  have  fo  rtSfii^ 
lutely  confronted,  when  neccflSiry,  <be  moK 
£^rmidable  obilacles — I  have  diredly  oppofed, 
on.  more  than  ooii.  occaixon,  the  prevailing 
opinions,  and  have  fo  conflantly  perfevered 
in  my  principles  through  my  whole  life,  thft^ 
{  can  never  be  fufpcAed  of  weaknefs.  Even 
i^oic  who  boaft •  of  having  -attacked  authorif  V 


C   »  ] 

with  vigottfj  and  fupported  the  caufe  o£  the 
Nation  with  hrmncfs,  cannot  deny  that  there 
is  more  courage  in  expofing  ourfelvea  to  the 
animofity  of  the  people,  by  combating  their 
errors,  than  in  iceking  their  favour  by  flatter^i* 
ing  their  paflions. 

As  little  can  it  be  imagined  that  I  am  ac« 
tuated  by  any  kind  of  ambition  or  avarice^ 
The  experience  I  have  had  of  great  employ* 
inents  has  difgufled  me  with  them  for  ever  j 
and  the  tranquillity  of  my  retreat  is  become 
to  me  fo  precious  an  enjoyment,  that  I  muft 
lofe  by  any  exchange.  Bcfides,  had  I  con- 
fulted  my  pwn  intertft,  would  it  not  have  ad*« 
vifcd  me  to  renounce  fentimcnts  that  meet 
with  no  reward,  and  embrace  thofe  which 
lAight  procure  me,  as  they  have  procured 
many  others,  celebrity,  popularity,  applauies, 
and  by  thefe  an  indemnification  for  all  that  I 
have  ibffered  ?  .  Certainly,  .  confidcring  the 
advantages  which  I  might  obtain  by  joining 
the  party  oppofite  to  that  to  which  I  have 
adhered  without  hope,  and  even  without  any 
poffibiiity  of  profit,  I  muft  rather  be  fup- 
pofed  a  dupe,  than  devoted  to  my  intereft. 

Can 


[  ^  T 

-Cot  it  them  be  any  peculiar  preditedJbflr 
for  dcfpotifn3,i which,  has  gurded  my  pin  ?  t 
doubt  whether  any  perfon  evef  cntcrtaifted 
fucH  a  predilcdion,  whenr  he* -could  derive 
from  it  noiadvantage.  And  how  is  it  pofiibior 
to  fuppole  that,  in  the  afylum  which  hdA 
been  granted  to  me  by  a  free  People,  and  in 
which  I  am  refolved  to  end  my  days,  I:  could 
form,  the  wifh  to  fee  my  country  in  flavcry  ? 
Of  this  I  fhall  not  be  fufpe<5ted,  when  my 
book  has  been  read  throughout, 

.....  ,       , 

If  it  is  equally  abfurd  and  improbable  to 
imagine  that  I  iiave  been  influenced  by  any 
of  thcfe  views,  if  my  condudk  announces  no 
unworthy  intention,  if  it  is  hnpofilble  to  at- 
tribute to  me  any  defign  at  which  I  may  have 
caufe  to  biu(h,  I  ought  to  be  believed  when 
L  declaxc,  as  I  do  with  truth,  that  the  true 
intercfts  of  twenty-fix  millions  of  men,  who 
are  plunged  into  wretcheJp.efs,  and  loyalty 
to  my  King,  who  is  perpcta.iily  made  the  ob- 
'jt&  of  infult,  arc  my  Qr*ly  motives.  Can 
there  be  any  more  powerful  ?  Knowing,  s  as 
I. do,  perhaps  better  than  almo(t  any  other 
perfon,  how  to  procure  and  enjoy  happineis,, 
I  fl^.ould  not  rifk  the  certainty  of  an  eafy  and 
tranquil  life,  from  any  other  motive  than  that 

which 
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wluchyig^||en{;|iHM  mind  Qz^n^&,  th  J^ 
ij^ifff&mgji^ireat  gi»diy%Tii  this . I  isMgbi^ 
fatter  myfelfl  Ihould  be  able  to  efibd^  if«  tyr 
ji^opoiiDg  views  worthy .  to  be  adopted'  I)jr 
every  rational  being,  I  might  be  able  tb  if^TXr 
der  all  fenfible  people  of  one  opinion^  to 
bring  them  back  to  pradicable  ideas,  and  \o 
reconcile,  as  much  as  may  be  poiSble,  thofe 
whom  the  fpirit  of  party  impels  to  a  cont^« 
j»ual  oppoiitioni. 

.  Yes— could  my  efforts  be  as  efficaeious  ^ 
my  zeal  is  pure,  could  my  voice  be^  hea(4 
:by  the  people  amid  the  clamour^  w^c^ 
jdifturb  their  reafon,  the  wounds  of  il^>anq» 
might  yet  be  clofed ;  tranquillity  might  aj^aia 
be  reftored ;  and  I  might  one  day  be  enabl^cl 
to  fay,  '^  I  have  contributed  to  fave  iqy 
country." — For  fuch  a  happincfs,  what  oi:(g^t 
we  not  to  rifk ! 

T  Lively^  amiable,  and  generous  Nation,  to 
whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  little  morp 
reifexioni  how  long  will  you  fuffer  youtf* 
ielves  to  be  blinded  ?  How  long  will  yoii  be 
the  fport  of  an  aiTociation  of  intriguing  men, 
enthuiiafls,  and  dupes,  who  ad  as  if,  at  the 
{'time  you  created  them  your  delegates,  you  ha^ 
iaid  to  them ;  **  Go,  and  overturn  every  thingji^ 

^^  make 
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tbe  NobUity,  the  Magiftrac^;  and  all  tiiiS 
l^oflcffprs  of  landect  proper'tjrj'  itfait  n^rJtfe 
••  refpea  only  the  moniid  faiiii  of  fturJii 
'•  and  the  ftbclc-jobbcrs:  as  for  the  reft,  de;i: 
**  fitoy  every  thing  without  reffervc;  abotldi 
'*  all  corporate  bodies,  and  all  engagement! 
**  contraded  with  them,  all  compafts  id'Sk 
*'  individuals,  all  charters  of  •  province^  'j 
'*  complete  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  and  loai) 
*•  the  land  with  the  weight  of  an  infupport- 
•*  able  tax: — ^but,  from  *the  midft  of  tfaefc 
**  riUins,  let  a  Conftitution  arile>  fo'new,  that 
*•  it  may  abfolutcljr  rcfcmblc  nothing*  No 
•^  doubt,  were  you  to  rcfleft  on  what  you  have 
been,  and  what  has  been  your  employe 
mcnt  through  life,  you  could  never  expe£l: 
^^  to  become,  in  an  inflant,  fupreme  legifla^ 
^^  tors,  univerfal  adminidrators,  politicians 
**  fuperior  to  the  experience  of  all  ages^ 
^*  and  all-powerful  fovcreigns:  but  dream 
^^  that  you  are  all  thefe,  and  let  your  drtom 
^«  prodace  a  government  which  fhall  have 
V  no  e^cample,  and  can  have  no  imitator/^ 


€9 


'Should  fuch  an  harangue  appear  the  he%lxt 
of  cxtra;vagancq,  ought  you,  my  cbuntrymferif^ 
%o  ad  as  if  jrou  had  held  thir  language^ 
^1^)i^ht^6u  tordb^^^     theTcvilfiMkh-niirfl 

be 


be  tb&  confcquencc;  to  peri (h/  rather  thaif 
abandon  a  chimera ;  and  fulTcr  yourfelved  ttf 
be    plunged    to    the    bottom    of  the  gvtlpft 
which  fome  heated  imaginations  have  opened 
beneath  your  feet?     Are  you  not  yet  fufffS 
ciehtly  inftrudted,  by  the  ills  you  feel,  to  fbre-* 
fee    and    prevent   the   dreadful    fate   which 
anarchy   prepares  .  for  you  ?      Mildnefs   and 
fenfibility  form  your  charii(Ser,  but  at  times 
you  are  capable  of  every  excels;  and  now*'^ 
can  no  longer    recognize   yourfelves   in   the^ 
ferocious  cruelties  with  which  the  inftigatortr' 
of  a  multitude,  fraritic  from  credulity,  hav»^ 
polluted    your  future    hiftory.       Learn,,   at*^ 
length,    to   know   your    true  interefts;    aqcJ" 
abjure  fentiments   which    are   repugnant   toj 
your  humanity,   which  diflionour  the  French- 
name,  and  which,  at  the  lame  time,  bring ;an 
you  an  inexhauftible  and  ftill  cnc^eafing  leries-. 
of  calamities.     Reairame  the  manners  vvhich- 
gave    an    irrefiftible    chirm    to    a   rclideace 
among  you;  reaflume  your  ancient  and^  ho- 
nourable loyalty  to  your  Kings ;  regain  tjiofe*, 
ferene  and  tranquil  days  which  you  enjoyed  jf 
and  regret  not  the  advantages  with  whicb 
your  eyes  have  been  dazzled ;  fince  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  of  them  which  arc  real  may  he 
obtained  without  violence, .  without  difturb-, 

■  ■  '.  ance,.* 


tnc^  without  a  univerfal  fubverfion,*  and'thatf 
wety  thing  more  is  only  illuiion  and  deceit* 

How  fatal  is  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
people!  And  what  an  execrable  ufe  has 
been  made  of  it,  within  9  year  paft,  by  the 
difturbers  of  France  | 

They  have  firft  deranged  all  underftand- 
ings,  by  the  idea  of  an  abfolutc  equality 
among  all  men,  which  has  produced  a  general 
frenzy.  When  the  Aflembly  m^de  a  law  of 
this  philofophical  chimera,  had  it  not  reafon 
to  reproach  itfelf  with  having  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  dangerous  cup  of  an 
inflammatory  potion,  the  abufe  of  which  it 
might  have  forefeen  ? 

What  vile  means  have  afterwards  been 
employed  to  nouri(h  and  increafe  the  popu- 
lar  ferment ! 

The  fear  of  a  dearth,  fometimes  really  to 
be  apprehended,  and  fometimes  fadUtious, 
has  been  made  ufe  of  to  excite  at  pleafure 
alarm  and  defpair* 

By  incefEintly  prefenting  to  the  multi-* 
tade .  portraits  of  Dcfpotifm,  exaggerated  ii^ 
themfelves,  and  inapplicable  to  the  prefent 

reign. 


idgn«  the  pifiiue^  much  more  iBtcrcftiqy 
<hem^  of  their  prefeiit  fituttion»  and  the  ter^ 
rible^confequences  of  anarchyt  ha$  been  coa* 
ccaled  from  thek  view. 

To  irritate  the  people  agabft  thofe  wiiofe 
▼eiy  luxuries  gave  them  bread,  and  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  fatal  blow  which  thft 
emigration  of  perfons  of  property  gives  to  the 
principles  of  their  fubfiftence,  they  are  coii<-i 
^bually  amu^  with  tale3  of  imaginary  cqiip* 
piracies,  attributed  to  the  firft  Orders  of  ths 
State  $  they  are  made  to  view  as  fo  many  op* 
preflbrs  eager  for  their  ruin,  the  Princes  aoil 
Nobles  of  the  kingdom,  the  Miaifters  of  ikc 
Church,  the  Magiftrates,  and,  in  fine^  all 
thofe  who,  continuing  ftill  attached  to  the 
King,  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  jdrtf- 
i$cratsi  and  the  abfurdity  of  calumny  has  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  impute  to  them  the  crimet 
which  have  been  committed  againft  them. 

This  /  unhappy  people,  delighted  iqcef* 
fantly  to  hear  fpeak  of  their  rights,  their 
ibvereignty,  the  trophies  of  their  regained  li- 
berty, ftyle  thofe  who  fport  with  dieir  cr&* 
dulity,  their  defenders;  give  more  attention  to 
their  inagnificent  promiies  than  to  their  own 
daily  fufierings ;  and  eafily  permit  themfdvet 
to  be  perfiiaded  that^  in  a  hHk  time,  ibey 

will 
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will  fee  their  misfortunes  converted  into  iri* 
-finite  benefits^  and  the  public  profjperity 
fhine  forth  refplcndcnt  from  the  ruins  of  thft 
Monarchy. 

They  have  been  made  to  believe  that,  to 
render  permanent  the  reign  of  liberty,  it  has 
been  neceffary  to  ejlabliih  the  reign  of  the 
Inquifition ;  that  the  decree  which  enadls, 
that  every  citizen  may  J  peak  ^  'write  ^  and  prints 
freely^  ought  not  to  Ihelter  from  the  iroft 
vexatious  profecutions  any  one  who  fliall  aft, 
fpeak,  or  write,  contrary,  to  the  f;^ntiments  of 
the  party  of  the  demagogues ;  that  the  free 
communication  of  thoughts  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent the  fccrccy  of  private  correfpondencc 
being  violated  more  than  ever ;  and  that  it  is 
in  order  to  fecure  to  Frenchmen  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty,  that  the  arbitrary  crime 
of  tf-eafon  againjl  the  nati:,n  has  been  in- 
vented, a  Committee  created  to  make  re- 
fearchcs  concerning  it,  and  a  Com miili on* ap- 
pointed to  try  thofe  who  are  accufed  of  it. 

It  is  while  Liberty  has  been  the  inceflant 
theme,  that  we  have  Ipen  revived,  in  our  time, 
ilic  profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Syila,  the  fc- 
cret  informations  of  the  Neros  and  Tiberiusc^, 
and  the  abominations  of  the  moil  barbarous 
ages  !     h  is  for  the  fake  of  Libor^  tlm  the 

a  King 
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.  JCing  ftpd  Queen,  torn  from  their  palace  over 
fj^a  bleeding  bodies  of  their  guards,  maiia- 
cred  before  their  eyes,    have  been  retained 
prifoners  in  their  capital ;  it  is  for  the  lake  of 
.  Liberty  that  the  greater  numberof  the  Princca 
of  the  blood  royal,  the  moft  illuftrious  fami- 
lies of  the  kingdom,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dren  thoufand  citizens,  have  been  compelled 
to  fly  their  country  !     In  fine,  innumerable 
affaffinations,  committed  with  impunity,  dc- 
vaftations  continually  repeated  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  perpettial 
.  terror  which  the  licentioufnefs  of  unreftraioed 
.^  plunderings  infpire,  and  all  the  excefles  which 

^popular  tyranny  produces,  thefc  are  the  fi'rft 

i  ,1 

-  fruits,  thefe  are  the  bulwarks  of  that  he\v- 
:,  bpm  Liberty  which  intoxicates  to  a  degreq  of 
.  madnefs  the  whole  Nation* 

Have  not  the  high-founding  words  Li- 

:  BERTY,  Patriotism,  the  Good  of,  the 

I. 

-Nation,  ferved  for  a  pretext  and  veil  for 

-.  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  ?    Continually  in- 

!fcribed,  in  large  charaders^  on  the  ftandjirds 

of  the  moft  feditious  revolutions,  they  fafci* 

nate  for  a  time,  the  eyes  of  the  n>ult^tM^C| 

.   but  quickly  Mriibry,    whidh    ftalk«^  J^lynd 

^^  them,  .breaks  .the  incantat jon«    To  the.  c%rm 

which  the  people  cpoamonly  find  in  the  firft 

moments 


tnomcrtts  of  cohfufion^  fucceeds  the  bitter  re^ 
turn  of  reflexion ;  and  ttie  cniettiefi  wliich  an 
.  ardent  delirium  had  catifed  theni  to  commit^ 
arc  followed  by  the  fhudderings  of  hoi^ror^ 
and  the  (lings  of  fhame  and  remorfe.  The 
authors  of  the  commotion,  who  know  what 
they  would  have  to  fear  from  the  fame  muU 
titude,  fhould  they  once  fuffer  them  to  coolj 
think  difpaflionately,  and  look  around  them, 
ufe  all  their  endeavours  to  irritate  them  to 
rage,  and  prevent  them  from  difcerning  the 
truth,  ibmetimes  by  pretending  the  difcovery 
of  a  new  plot  for  a  counter-revolution^  and 
fometimes  by  imputing  to  the  neceflity  ofa 
total  regeneration  the  various  ads  of  cruelty 
which  they  ftyle  political  misfortunes^  and 
which  they  dare  to  excufe  by  coolly  afking^ 
Whether  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  has  been 
necejfary  tojhed^  equals  the  meafure  of  the  ad^^ 
vantages  which  may  be  expe£led? 

How  atrocious  is  fuch  a  queftion !  I  have 
anfwercd  it  in  this  work.  It  is  time,  it  is 
more  than  time,  to  undeceive  the  people.  I 
will  demonftrate  to  them  that  the  future  evils 
tvhich  await  them  are  ftill  more  dreadful 
than  the  prefent}  I  will  Ihew  them  tbat^the 
Cohflitation  they  are  promiied  is  contracy  to 
ibdf'vtlt^,  to  ifaeir  inteiti^  lio  foaiipo,.and 
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that  it  is  bcfidcs  a  chimera  whicE  cantiot  be 
reduced  to  pradice.  I  fhall  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  pf&vc  that  it  is  impoflible  Frenclimen 
ihould  become  more  happy,  by  being  without 
a  king  and  without  a  government.  I  will 
point  out  the  heavy  incrcafe  of  taxes  which 
a  perfeverance  in  the  fyftem  hitherto  followed 
muft  inevitably  occafion ;  and,  laftly,  I  will 
demonftrate,  fo  clearly  as  to  compel  aflcnt, 
that  the  entire  diffolution  of  the  monarchy  is 
the  confequence  of  all  that  has  been  donc> 
and  that,  unlefs  order  be  fpeedily  rcftored, 
the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom  muft  enfue. 

But  I  fhall  not  merely  exhibit  this  terrify- 
ing pidlure;  nor  {hall  I  conclude  from  it,  that 
the  evil  will  admit  of  no  remedy,  or  that  the 
remedy  muft  be  as  violent  as  the  evil.  I. 
hope  to  prove  that  it  is  only  neceflary  to  take 
the  courfe  prefcribed  by  law  and  reafon,  to. 
find  again  the  way  to  happinefsj  and  that^ 
by  removing  every  thing  that  is  equally  in- 
jurious and  vicious,  and  carying  into  execu-* 
tion  the  Inftrudtions  of  the  eleiUve  affemblies 
to  their  conftitucnts,  conformably  to  the  in^ . 
tention  of  the  King,  we  may  preferve  all  the 
real  advantages  which  the  people  can  derive 
from  the.Revulution. 

Such  is  the  defigia  of  this  work. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


ON     THE 


Present  and  future 


STATE  OF  FRANCE. 


^M 


E 


VER  fince  that  memorable  day  on  which 
the  Aflembly  convened  to  reftore  life  and  vi* 
gour  to  the  kingdom  of  France  met  for  the  firft 
time,  I  have  attentively  followed  its  deliberatiooSy 
and  never  ceafed  to  accompany  them  with  my 
fincereil  wiflies  for  their  fuccefsj  until  it  became 
impoffible  for  me  to  hope  that  they  could  ter- 
minate in  any  real  good.  I  was  alarmed  t^en 
I  perceived  that,  inftcad  of  labouring  to  reform 
and  perfed,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation 
imagined  they  were  appointed  to  deftroy  and  new 
create  every  thing,  that  they  overturned  the  edi- 
fice, the  foundation  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
ftrengthen ;  and  that,  when  ddegated  only  to  am- 
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putatc  the  corrupted  parts,  they  hewed  in  piecM 
the  whole  body.  I  faid  to  myfelf :  Is  it  pollible 
that  men  fhould  be  found  fo  (imple,  and  fo  ralh, 
as  entirely  to  overturn  a  conftitution  under  which 
an  empire  has  grown  old  with  glory  ?  Can  they  be 
fo  little  verfed  in  political  fcience,  as  not  to  know 
that  governments  are  formed  and  completed  hy 
time,  but  that  they  cannot  be  created  at  once  } 

Could  I  afterwards  refrain  from  feeling  that  in- 
dignation which  has  increafed  from  day  to  day 
in  proportion  as  the  progrefs  of  this  deftrudtivc 
mania  has  fhewn,  that  what  ought  to  eQe£fc  the 
happinefs  of  my  country  has  become  the  caufe  of 
its  ruin;  that  a  door  has  been  opened  to  every 
crime  and  every  mifchief ;  that  thoufands  of  citi- 
zens have  been  opprcfled,  without  procuring  r^icf 
to  the  people ;  and  that  the  benefaftions  of  the 
King,  turned  againft  himfelf,  have  only  been  re- 
paid by  fuch  an  excefs  of  ingratitude,  that  he  has  at 
length  been  ignominioufly  deprived  of  his  crown  ? 

Long  have  I  endeavoured  to  perfuade  myfelf 
that  thofe  who  have  lufFered  the  impetuofity  of 
their  ardent  enthufiafm  for  liberty  to  hurry  them 
beyond  their  aim,  would  foon  fee  the  neceflity  of 
meafuring  back  the  fteps  they  had  taken,  as  the 
lion  returns  on  his  prey,  which  he  always  overleaps 
at  the  firft  bound.  But  fince  a  violence  which 
fpums  at  all  reftraint  has  fucceffively  thrown  down 
every  boundary,  and  proceeded  to  the  laft  extra- 
vagance 
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Vagailce  of  a  fyftem  too  eflcntially  vicioUs  to  adinit 
a  hope  of  any  amendment,  I  have  felt,  in  the  moft 
forcible  manner,  the  neceflity  of  a  fpeedy  remedy  j 
1  have  fought  to  difcover  that  which  woiild  6cca- 
fion  the  leaft  convulfion ;  and  the  fame  fentimcnc 
which  has  impelled  me  to  fcek  it,  has  impofed  it 
on  me  as  a  duty  to  communicate  my  ideas;  I  do 
not  difguife  to  myfelf  either  the  danger  of  the  un* 
dcrtaking,  or  the  improbability  of  its  fuccefs ;  but 
when  our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  each  of  us  to  endeavour  at  leaft  to 
render  her  every  fervice  of  which  he  is  capable  i 
and  at  fuch  a  time,  all  the  prudence  of  fear,  an^  all 
the  modefty  of  felf-love,  ought  to  give  way  to  the 
obligation  we  are  under  to  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  that  may  poffibly  be  attended  with  utility* 

I  will  fay,  then,  that  the  horror  of  what  is  paft^ 
the  certainty  of  what  is  to  be  forefeen^  and  a  care- 
ful enquiry  of  what  is  to  be  wiflied,  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  6nly  means  to  confirm  by  refti- 
fyirig  the  Revolution,  confifts  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  national  Inftrudions  *,  by  whicli 
the  Affembly  ought  to  have  been  guided*  I  will 
affirm,  that  by  this  alone  we  (hall  be  able,  without 
riolencCj  to  render  to  the  State  its  true  confiftency, 
to  the  King  all  that  appertains  to  him,  and  to  the 
people  all  they  have  a  right  to  expeft. 
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You  who  no  longer  recognize  our  uvhzppf 
country,  bleeding  and  disfigured  as  fhe  appears, 
yet  who  ftill  love  her  in  remenibrance,  and  fed 
equal  grief  and  regret  when  you  recoiled  what  ihc 
was,  and  what  ihe  might  have  become,  you  will 
not  refufe  to  me  your  attention  -,  and  you  whom 
a  too  fatal  error  has  led  aftray,  you  who  have 
brought  ruin  on  the  kingdom,  while  you  imagined 
that  you  were  regenerating  it ;  you  alio  who  have 
been  terrified  by  phantoms,  or  feduced  by  illufions, 
raife  for  a  moment  the  bandage  which  has  been 
placed  before  your  eyes,  and  read  without  prtju* 
dice«  Let  that  artful  villainy  which  has  worked 
the  public  mifery  for  its  own  execrable  profit,  rage 
againft  my  book;  let  blind  fanaticifm  furioufly 
rend  it  in  pieces — it  is  what  I  expeft,  and  will 
give  me  no  difturbance.  I  reft  my  defence  with 
thofe  who  are  ftill  able  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  rta« 
fon  and  humanity. 

Whatever  opinion  men  may  have  embraced,  or 
to  whatever  party  they  may  be  attached,  there  is 
one  point  of  faft  on  which  the  whole  world  muft 
unhappily  agree;  which  is,  that  the  ftate  of  France 
at  the  prefent  moment  is  inexpreffibly  deplorable^ 
and  fuch  as  no  good  and  benevolent  mind  can  view 
without  fhuddering.  In  vain  may  it  be  end'^a-* 
voured  to  turn  our  eyes  from  it,  and  fafcinate  our 
imaginations  with  fplendid  promifes ;  the  utmoft 
art  of  the  orator,  and  the  empty  found  of  empha- 
tical  words,  can  never  efface  the  dreadful  image 
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of  the  fccne  we  behold,  nor  ftifle  the  fentiment  we 
cannot  but  feel.     The  King  detained  captive  by 
his  fubjedb,  the  kingdom  a  prey  to  rapine,  the 
power  of  the  nation  annihilated,  juftice  mute  and 
trembling,  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  unpuniflicd, 
and,  what  is  the  height  of  abomination,  innocence 
judibially  punilhed — thefe  are  fafts  the  impreffion 
of  which  has  been  too  profound  for  it  to  be  pof- 
fible  to  diminifh  the  horror  they  infpire.     Is*  it 
not  notorious  that,  in  thefe  difaftrous  days,  which 
fome  have  dared  to  ftylc  the  aurora  of  profperity, 
there  are  no  longer  any  rights  which  are  refpefted, 
ancient  maxims  which  are  not  contemned,  engage- 
ments which  are  not  broken,  property  which  has 
not  been  invaded,  or  duties  which  have  not  been 
trampled  under  foot  ?  And  while  our  modern  le- 
giflators  ftalk  with  ah  air  of  dignity  over  ruins 
which  they  confider  as  trophies,  while  their  fana- 
tic adherents  and  interefted  agents  coalefce,  and 
congratulate,  and  mutually  eleftrify  each  other, 
what  a  fpeftacle  does  France,  cruftied  beneath  her 
own  ruins,  prefcnt  to  the  reft  of  the  world !  On 
every  fide  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  maffacres, 
conflagrations,  and  riotous  multitudes,  which  aft 
the  moft  barbarous  fcenes^    ctery  where  reign 
gloomy  terror,  inhuman  difcord,  and  the  blackeft 
diftruft :    calumnious  accufations,   which  a  falfe 
zeal  encourages,  are  fufpended  over  every  head  j 
and  fpies,  in  the  pay  of  Intrigue,  furround  all 
the  citizens,  not  one  of  whom  is  now  fecurc  of  hi^ 
pofleiBons,  his  life,  or  his  honour^ 
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Such  have  hitherto  been  the  fruits  of  the  Revo^ 
ludon,  fuch  are  the  vifible  cSc&s  of  tliat  regenera^ 
tion,  fo  pompoufly  announced^  and  the  objeA  of 
which  has  been  fo  ill  fulfilled.  Paths  themoft 
oppofite  to  thofe  which  had  been  pointed  out^  have 
been  followed.  A  rational  liberty  was  to  have 
been  eftablifhed — the  mod  unbridled  licentiotxfiiefs 
has  been  introduced ;  property  was  to  have  been 
prote£i:cd-r— every  kind  of  it  has  been  violated ;'- the 
different  powers  were  to  have  been  limited«*-<hcy 
have  all  been  confounded;  the  ruinous  date  of  the 
finances  was  to  have  been  remedied— it  has  beeome 
(till  niore  defperate.  Inftead  of  providing  for  the 
annual  deficiency,  it  has  been  immenfcly  in- 
creafed ;  inftead  of  preferving  the  engagenlcnts  of 
the  State  inviolable,  a  greater  failure  in  them  all 
than  v^'as  ever  before  known  has  been  fuffered ;  ia^- 
ftead  of  rendering  more  fruitful  the  fources  of 
public  wealth,  they  have  all  been  dried  up.  To  the 
falutary  ufe  of  a  prudently  managed  credit,  the 
tranfiently  beneficial,  but  laftingly  dangerous,  ex- 
pedient of  a  forced  paper-money  has  been  pre- 
ferred. Great  facrifices  freely  offered  by  the  Clergy 
prefented  a  powerful  refource : — it  has  been  rather 
chofcn  to  obtain  lefs,  by  unjuftly  plundering  them 
of  their  property.  The  Nobility  had  confented  to 
the  abolition  of  their  pecuniary  privileges: — Nobi* 
lity  itfelf  has  been  abolifhed.  Laftly,  the  relief  of 
the  people  was  the  principal,  or  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, the  only  objedt  of  the  convocation  of  the 
Affcmbly ;  and  fiqcc  the  reign  of  that  AfTemWy,  the 
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wretchednefs  of  the  people  has  only  been  increafed, 
the  means  of  their  fubfiftence  have  been  dinriinifhed, 
and  a  fuccelfion  of  ill-concerted  meafures  have  pre- 
pared for  them  an  increafe  of  burdens  which  can 
no  longer  be  avoided. 

Have  I  been    guilty    of  any    exaggeration  ? 
How  much,    on  the  contrary,   might   I  not  yet 
heighten  this  gloomy  pifture,  were  I  only  to  re- 
trace what  is  univerfally  known  and  felt!  All  muft 
have  obferved  that  the  vain  endeavour  to  realize 
the  impradicable  theory  of  the  primitive  rights  of 
man,  has  fapped  the  foundations  of  focietyj  that 
the  fame  fyftem  which  has  levelled  all  ranks,  has 
fevered  all  the  bands  of  fubordi nation,  diiTolved 
all  the  elements  of  public  authority,  and  deprived 
the    State  of  all  its  fupports.     Religion,  which 
fhould  have  been  its  principal    bulwark,   is  at- 
tacked in  its  minifters,  and  Ihaken  in  its  founda- 
tions.    The  Order  of  Nobility,  whpfe  valpur  has  at 
all  times  fo  well  fcrved  its  King  and  Couptry,  can 
only  oppofe  its  deftruftion  by  its  defpair.     The 
Magiftracy,  which  has  fo  often  defended  the  rights 
of  the  nation,    is  annihilated.     The  Army,  cor- 
rupted by  money,  and  enfeebled  by  deferpon,  re- 
fufes  to  acknowledge  its  chiefs.     There  no  longer 
cxifts  in  the  kingdom  eidier  credit,  or  circulation, 
or   even   the   appearance  of  fpccie.     Cpmmcrcc 
and  induftry  are  ftruck  with  a  mortal  jnaftivity. 
The  capital,  a  refidence  in  which  is  become  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  was  formerly  attradive,  has  fe^p,  in  lefs 
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than  a  year,  all  its  fplcndor  changed  into  wrctch- 
cdncfs,  its  population  diminiftied  by  one  thirdy 
and  the  third  of  what  remains  reduced  to  aflc  alois* 
The  provinces  have  loft  both  the  refources  by 
which  they  were  invigorated,  and  the  rights  which 
were  fecured  to  them  by  folemn  capitulations. 
With  regard  to  other  countries,  that  rcfpeft  which 
France  had  fo  long  enjoyed  has  vanilhtd  in  an  in- 
ftant,  her  political  exiftence  has  fuddenly  diiap- 
peared ;  and,  as  one  of  the  fineft  geniuses  of  l^g- 
land  has  faid,  the  place  which  our  monarchy 
occupied  in  the  map  is  now  only  one  vaft  void. 

That  this  is  the  prefent  difaftrous  fittfotion  of 
France,  is  univerfally  acknowledged;  and  the  defire 
of  a  change  muft  be,  and  is,  no  lefs  general.  Every 
one  laments  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  country,  and 
every  one  looks  forward  with  the  hope  of  a  happier 
futurity ; — the  only  difFercrice  is  that  fome  expedk 
this  from  the  completion  of  the  meafures  of  the 
Aflembly,  and  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  will 
caufe  a  durable  profperity  to  fucceed  a  momentary 
crifis;  while  others  can  only  fee,  jn  the  future 
efFedts  of  the  now  doftrines,  a  continually  increa* 
fing  progreffion  of  diforders,  and  an  endlefs  multi- 
plication of  the  evils  which  are  the  confequence  of 
anarchy.  The  foriner  fay  that  no  revolution  can 
be  effeftcd  without  difturbance,  ^s  there  can  be  no 
ftrong  ebullition  without  fcum,  nor  remelting  of 
metals  without  drofs  j  but  as  the  pureft  cryftalli^ 
fttipns  are  pbtiained  frqm  the  ftrongeft  fermenta- 
tions^ 
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tions,  the  violence  of  the  prcfcnt  ftorm  promifes  to 
France  fcrenc  and  happy  days*  The  latter  main- 
tain,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  pcrfeverancc  in  perni- 
cious principles  can  only  aggravate  their  fatal  con- 
fequences  i  that  what  is  radically  vicious,  cannot 
be  reftified  by  time ;  that  a  general  diflblution  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  politic  cannot  produce  its 
renovation ;  and  that,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  that  a  bad  goverment  may  be  reformed,  wc 
can  by  no  means  expeft  any  good  to  refult  from  a 
total  annihilation  of  government. 

To  decide  between  thefe  two  opinions,  and  form 
a  true  judgement  of  the  future,  we  muft  examine 
what  may  be  expeftcd  from  the  prefent  Aflembly, 
what  may  be  hoped  from  the  Aflemblics  which  (hall 
fuccecd  it,  and  what  will  follow  from  firmly  efta- 
blifhing  and  executing  all  the  decrees  on  which 
what  is  called  the  Conllitution  is  founded. 

It  is  in  the  firft  place  evident  that  the  prefent 
Affembly  is  not  inclined  in  the  leaft  to  deviate 
fixMTi  the  plan  which  it  has  traced  out  to  itfelf,  nor 
to  recede  a  fingle  ftep ;  fince,  far  from  tcftifying 
the  fnruUcft  regret  at  having  carried  all  its  mea  - 
fures  to  the  extreme,  it  has  continually  proceeded 
to  greater  cxceffes :  and  the  laft  term,  in  a  progref- 
fion  of  extravagance,  can  never  be  a  return  to  mo- 
deration. Immerfed  in  its  fyftems,  the  Affembly 
neither  wifties,  nor  has  it  in  its  power,  to  change 
them  i  its  own  condu6t  obliges  it  to  maintain  them 

to 
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to  the  laft,  and  they  are  even  eflentlal  to  its  exif- 
tence ;  for,  compofed  and  guided  as  it  is,  it  muft 
neceflarily  do  what  it  has  done,  nor  was  it  poffiblc 
to  expeft  that  it  fhould  aft  otherwife.  Perhaps, 
alfo,  thofe  who  direft  its  operations  believe  their 
own  perfonal  fecurity  depends  on  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  State,  the  deftlny  of  which  fccms  to  be  aban- 
doned to  their  will. 

Nor  can  we  hope  for  any  thing  better  from  fu^ 
ture  Aflemblics :  the  prefent  has  even  taken  care 
to  remove  every  doubt  on  this  head,  by  arrogating 
to  itfelf,  cxclufively  of  every  other,  the  conftituent 
power,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Aflemblies  which 
may  come  after  it,  under  the  title  of  LegiJlatureSy 
ftiall  not  be  permitted  either  to  change  or  correft 
any  thing  it  may  have  enafted  refpefting  the  con- 
ftitijtion.  We  muft  not  be  aftoniflied  that  thofe 
who  have  imagined  they  might  inveft  themfelves 
with  the  right  of  creating  a  government,  will  not 
admit  that  this  right  can  be  communicable.  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  there  woyld  be  no  Conftitution, 
if  it  were  fubjeft  to  continual  changes.  But  is  it 
impoflible  to  reconcile  the  neceflity  of  preferving 
the  Conftitution  from  a  fatal  inftability,  with  the 
unalienable  rights  of  the  Nation,  which  do  not  per- 
mit that  one  Aflembly  of  its  reprefei^tative^  fhould 
limit  the  powers  which  it  may  judge  proper  to  de- 
legate to  fucceeding  Aflemblics  ?  This  queftion  I 
propofe  to  examine  here^t^r,  and  to  fhew  that  the 

fundamental 


fundamental  laws  of  the  State  may  be  rendered  in* 
variable,  without  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  code  of  them  affuming  to  themfelves  in- 
fallibility. At  prefent  I  only  mention  this  their 
high  claim,  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Affembly,  however  vicious  its  confli- 
tutional  decrees  may  be,  they  cannot  be  amended 
by  the  fuccceding  Legiflatures ;  its  oracles  arc 
irrevocable. 

We  may  here  remark  the  progrefs  of  the  fuccef- 
five  ufurpations  of  our  Reprefentatives.    They  took 
their  feats  under  the  name  of  Deputies  from  the 
AJfemblies  of  the  Bailliages  to  the  States  General : 
foon  after,  they  thought  proper  to  affume  the  title 
^ilJational  AJfemhly \  and  next  called  themfelves 
cxclufive    depofitaries   of  the    conftituent   power. 
Froqi   their   primitive   function  of  Reformers  of 
ahufeSy    they   have  raifed   themfelves   to   that  of 
Regenerators  of  the  State^  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Sovereign  Legiflators  without  any  co-operation 
whatever.     Not  contented  with  th^fe   tides  and 
prerogatives,  they  have  alfo  ftized  on  thofe  of  the 
executive  J  adminifirativey  and  judiciary  powers^  and 
have  covered  all  thefe  ufurpations  by  that  ««//- 
mited  authority  which  it  is  alledged  appertains  to 
a  National  Convention.     Their  political  intolerance 
has  alfo  been  in  like  manner  progreffive.     To 
entertain  a  different  opinion  from  theirs,  at  firft 
only  expofed  the  perfon  who  avowed  it,  to  be  ca- 
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lumniated,  reviled,  and  hooted  i  at  prefent  wcmuft 
admire  them,  and  think  as  they  do,  under  pain 
of  death.  Since  they  have  declared  that  the  re- 
volmion  is  finilhed,  to  teftify  any  difapprobation 
of  it,  or  even  not  to  be  enchanted  with  it,  is  a 
treafon  againft  the  State,  and  <ihe  gibbet  is  not 
thought  too  rigorous  a  puniihment  to  expiate  (o 
black  a  crime.  They  have  gone  ftill  farther,  by 
depriving  us  of  all  hope  of  change,  and  not  per- 
mitting us  to  believe  that  their  fucceflbrs  may 
think  differently  from  themfclves.  It  is  no  longer 
Aifficient  to  have  engaged  by  the  dvic  oath  to 
maintain  the  Conftitution  j  we  muft  vow  to  God 
and  man  to  maintain  it  unaltered,  fuch  as  it  {hall 
proceed  from  their  all-powerful  hands.  We  muft 
fubmit  to  death,  or  fwear  eternally  to  revere  this 
unBniihed,  indefinable  Conflitution,  though  no 
perfon  can  boaft  that  he  has  an  accurate  idea  of 
what  it  is. 

The  principle  of  our  evils  is  then  incurable  in 
the  fyftem  of  thofe  by  whom  they  have  been 
caufed  5  and  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  hoped^ 
cither  from  the  Legiflatttres  by  which  the  AfTcm- 
bly  called  National  Ihall,  when  it  feems  good 
unto  it,  caufe  itfelf  to  be  fucceedcd,  or  from  its 
own  repentance.  After  it  fhall  have  completed 
the  voluminous  colleftion  of  its  conftitutional  de- 
crees, future  AflTemblies  will  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  any  alteration  in  them  s  or,  fhould 
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they  be  able,  conftitutcd  as  they  muft  be  ♦,  they 
Mriil  not  wilh  it;  Qr>  ihould  diey  wilh  itj  they  will 
not  dare  to  do  it. 

_  « 

Let  no  one  therefore  attempt  to  lull  us  to  an 
iniendbility  of  our  prefent  evils,  by  flattering  us 
with  the  hope  of  a  happier  futurity.  The  prefent 
ftateof  our  affairs  is  dreadful— it  cannot  be  denied; 
and  the  oonfequences  that  muft  follow,  unlefs  a 
change  of  mcafures  take  place,  muft  be  ftill  n[K)re 
fatal.  This  we  too  evidently  forefee ;  for  events 
are  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  maturity,  that  we 
may  diftin£Uy  read  in  them  all  the  michiefs  that 
muft  enfue  in  fucccflion.  They  are  infeparablc 
from  a  Conftitution  erefted  on  ruinous  foundations, 
incoherent  in  all  its  parts,  and  imprafticable  in 
execution.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  I  fhall  de- 
monftrate,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the  eflential 
defeds  of  the  Conftitution  decreed  by  the  AfTcmbly, 
the  terrifying  perfpeftive  of  its  confequenccswill  riie 
to  view;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  this  inveftigation, 
I  fhall  firft  only  confider  the  order  of  fa6b,  and 
the  connexion  of  what  has  happened  with  what 
muft  inevitably  follow. 

Nine  months  have  already  elapfed  fince  the 
AfTembly   folemnly*  propofed   and   required   the 

whole 


•  From  the  compofition  of  the  affemblics  of  dealers,  we 
may  judge  what  will  be  that  of  the  firft  Legiflatore^  and  muft 
ihudder  at  the  prefage. 


whole  kingdom  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  tht 
conftitution  decreed  by  it,  and  JanSlioned  by  the 
King  * ;  which  certainly  fuppofcd  that  the  con«- 
ftitution  then  exifled. 

Nevertheleft,  three  nionths  after,  it  declared^ 
that  the  eleftion  of  new  deputies  to  the  National 
Affembly  could  not  tiake  place  till  the  conftitu* 
tion  fhould  be  nearly  finiflied  i  and  that  at  this 
*'  period,  which  mud  very  foon  arrive,  the  King 
"  Jbould  be  requefted  to  iffue  his  proclamation,  ap-- 
•*  pointing  a  day  on  which  the  elcdive  Affemblies 
"  fhould  meet  to  choofe  the  firft  Legiflaturc  f/' 


cc 
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We  are  authorized,  therefore,  to  conclude,  fincc 
we  hear  nothing  of  this  proclamation,  that  the 
conftitution  is  not  yet  nearly  finijhedy  nor  the  Af* 
fembly  near  to  diflblve  itfclf.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  to  be  convinced  of  this,  fincc  it  has  not 
yet  entered  on  the  great  bufinefs  of  efFedting  a 
balance  between  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  State,  the  original  objed  for  which  it  was 
convoked,  which  it  might  eafily  have  finiflied  a 
year  back  J,  and  thus  have  prevented  many  dif* 

orders  j 

•  Seffion  of  the  4th  of  February,  1790. 
f  Seifionof  the  19th  of  April,  1790. 

X  I  fay  a  year,  rather  than  eighteen  months,  to  obviate  the 
objeaion,  that  the  inflrudions  of  the  elective  affemblies  rcf- 
qnired  that  the  fundamental  points  of  the  Conftitution  ihould 
be  fettled  befoie  the  fublidies*    It  will  at  leaft  be  allowed  thar> 
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orders ;  but  which  now,  in  confequence  of  delay, 
is  become  furrounded  with  accumulated  and  in* 
extricable  difEculties, 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  that,  from  the  decree 
paflcd  the  22d  of  May  laft  (1790),  on  the  Right  of 
War  and  Peace f  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that, 
fhould  war  take  place,  or  appear  imminenty  the 
Legiflative  Body,  which  is  then  immediately  to 
meet,  in  cafe  it  (hould  not  be  fitting,  would  not 
fail  to  prolong  its  feflion,  in  order  to  enable  itfelf, 
according  to  the  intention  expreffed  in  the  decree, 
to  judge  of  the  caufes  of  hoftilities,  the  motives  of 
*  continuing  them,  and  the  proper  tim.e  for  entering 
into  a  negociation  for  peace.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  be  feared  that  this  fatal  conjuncture,  which  will 
bring  on  France  a  new  fcourge  fuperadded  to  all 
the  prefent  michiefs,  will  foon  be  produced  in  confe* 
quence  of  the  decree,  equally  impolitic  and  abfurd, 
by  which  orders  have  been  given  to  put  in  com- 
miflSon  forty-five  fliips  of  the  line,  with  a  propor- 
tional number  of  fmaller  veffels  *. 

Nothing, 

fince  the  month  of  06loberi  tySg,  the  AfTembly  mud  affedt 
with  a  ytry  HI  grace  a  diftruft  which  it  can  no  longer  feel,  to 
authorize  it  to  negie^  the  obje(fl  lead  proper  to  be  delayed. 

•  May  my  prognollics  prove  at  falfe,  as  the  con  (iterations 
arc  groundlcfs  on  which  was  pafled  the  decree  of  the  26th  of 
Auguft  lail,  which  I  have  termed  impolitic  and  abfurd,  be- 
caufe  it  certainly  is  fo  in  every  point  of  view  !  and  I  cannot  bat 
lament  that  a  fplendid  verbofity  (hould  have  prevented  the 

dangers 
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Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
time  when  the  prefent  Aflembly  fhall  think  proper 

to 


dangers  with  which  it  is  pregnant  from  being  perceived.  An 
orator  who  had  been  lefs  a  man  of  wit»  and  more  of  a  ftatefisan ^ 
or  even  a  better  logician,  would  not>  after  having  made  aa 
oftentatious  and  hyperbolical  difplay  of  the  pacific  prindplef 
of  our  national  philofophy,  have  proceeded  to  advife  what  alone 
could  enkindle  war  in  the  midft  of  profi)und  peace:  after  ha« 
Ting  rendered  homage  to  the  fentiments  of  jufHce  and  loyalty 
which  England  manifeib  toward  us^  after  having  reprobated 
the  idea  that  the  Emglijb  lAjiJb  to  profit  by  our  temporary  troubles ^ 
lifter  having  affirmed  that  it  *wouU  be  afaerilege  in  nt  to  enters 
tainjucb  a  thought ^  he  would  not  have  concluded  that  we  ought 
to  afl  as  if  the  Englifb  Nation  had  given  us  reafon  to  conceive 
fuch  a  facrilegious  fufpicion,  and  had  intentions  which  we  ought 
Bot  to  impute  to  it.  Should  we  admit  as  a  theorem,  that  the 
politician  ought  to  reafon  on  fi^>pofitioo8  in  wUch  he  faimfelf 
does  not  believe,  are  we  to  deduce  from  it,  as  a  corollary, 
that  he  ought  not  only  to  reafon,  but  alfb  to  ad,  on  fuppofitJon« 
deftitute  of  probability,  and  expofe  himfelf,  by  ufelefs  prepa^ 
rations  for  war,  to  a  danger  which  without  fuch  preparations 
would  not  exiil?  By  what  a  multitude  of  paralogifms  has  it 
been  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  that  if  the  Engliih  do  not  in* 
tend  war,  they  ought  not  to  take  exception  at  our  forcing  them 
to  incur  as  great  an  expence  as  if  they  had  fnch  an  intention  ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  confider  it  as  perfe(^lly  natural  and  juil, 
that  iince  the  armanient  fitted  out  by  the  Spaniards,  with 
whom  they  had  a  diipnte,  has  obliged  them  to  pirepare  a  fleet 
of  equal  force,  we,  w^  o  have  no  quarrel  with  either  nation, 
fhould  equip  forty-five  fhips  of  the  line  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  appeared  the  greatefl  reafon  to  exped  a  fpeedy  ac* 
commodation'  of  the  differences  between  England  and  Spain, 
an  1  every  thing  feemed  to  concur  to  difl'uade  us  from  this  vio- 
le.::  ^li.iufion — ufclefsly  ruinous,  if  it  is  not  followed  by  a  war— 
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to  diflbke  itfelfj  affign  a  boundaty  to  its  unfi« 
miced  power^  and  give  place  to  what  it  calls  a 
Jirfi  Ligijlatur^. 

But 


and  dangerous  to  the  laft  degree^  if  it  is ;  in  fine^  that  thef 
(hould  patiently  endure  oar  menacing  them  with  a  formidable 
jon6tion;  and«  though  ready  before  as,  quietly  wait  till  by 
joining  the  Spaniih  fleet  we  had  formed  a  force  fuperior  to 
theirs  i  Thas  ably  does  oor  Diplomatic  Committee  prefume  on 
the  weaknefs  of  other  nations;  thus  does  it  liften  to  the  urgent 
calls  of  the  interefl  of  the  Nation,  which  inceflantly  admonilhea 
ns  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  care,  every  thing  that  in  our  pre- 
ient  circamftances  may  add  to  the  embarraflment  of  our  inter- 
nal  troables,  the  raifchief)  of  a  foreign  war !  I  ihall  not,  at  prt- 
fent,  infift  either  on  the  exhanfted  ftate  of  our  finances,  the 
disorder  of  our  array,  or  the  danger  of  inteftine  divifions :  I 
coald  wifli  that  all  thefe  did  not  exift,  and  were  not  notorious 
to  all  Europe.  But  I  woald  aik  oar  philofophical  Legiflators 
and  oar  political  Rhetoricians,  why  they  have  forgotten  the  leA> 
iba  which  Rouffeaa,  their  mailer,  has  delivered  in  thefe  words : 
*'  To  give  a  form  of  government  to  a  people,  one  condition  is 
**  naceflary  which  cannot  be  fupplied  at  pleafure,  which  is, 
**  that  they  fliould  enjoy  plenty  and  peace ;  the  time  in  which 
*'  a  ftate  receives  its  laws  and  conftitutioa,  being,  like  that  in 
which  an  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  moment 
when  it  is  leaft  capable  of  reiiflance,  and  moft  eafy  to  be 
"  delb-oyed.— Should  a  foreign  war  take  place  during  thia 
**  crifis,  the  rain  of  the  State  mad  be  the  inevitable  confe* 
**  quence/'  . 

What,  then,  is  the  impenons  neceiSty  which  has  caufed  them 
to  lofe  fight  of  this  alarming  and  judicious  admonition  ?  What 
indifpenfable  obligation  has  prevented  them  from  reflefUng, 
that  if  the  contempt  of  difcipline  in  our  land-forces  has 
bfoaght  the  kingdom  into  the  mol!  periloas  fituation,  the  dan* 
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But  as  this  time  muft  arrive,  let  us  fuppofe 
that,  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Affemblyj 

alarmed^ 


ger  mail  be  ftill  greater^  ihould  the  fpirit  of  revolt,  which  hat 
infeded  all  the  fubaltern  orders,  break  oat  in  oar  ihips  of 
war;  and  that  to  pat  our  maritime  forces  in  motion  when  we 
are  not  certain  that  we  can  retain  the  crews  of  our  (hips  in 
obedience,  is  to  expofe  onrfelves  to  lofe  all  oar  navy  ?  What 
reafon  can  there  be  for  incarring  fach  a  rifk,  and  becoming 
more  adventuroos  in  proportion  as  we  are  lefs  in  a  condition 
to  befo? 

The  only  reafon  alledged  is  <*  the  fear  (which  neverthelefa 
<'  is  not  felt)  lefl  England  fhould  perceive  with  difquietade 
<'  (which  fhe  has  never  manifefted)  the  increafe  of  our  forces, 
<'  trade,  and  credit,  (the  annihilation  of  which  is  mod  vifi. 
''  ble),  and  that  by  a  &lfe  policy  (to  which  nothing  can  be 
^*  more  oppofite  than  her  whole  condud  during  eighteen 
*'  months),  fhe  fhould  wifh  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent 
*'  circumflances  (which  it  would  be  iacrilege  in  us  to  fuppofe), 
'*  to  break  a  formidable  alliance,  of  which  fhe  has  often  felt 
*'  the  weight,"  and  of  which,  in  confequence,  we  wifh  to 
make  the  greatefl  parade  (to  calm  her  apprehenfions). 


This  is  the  only  motive  afligned  in  the  report  of  the  2^th 
of  Auguft,  to  induce  us  "  to  make  a  difplay  of  our  laft  re^ 
fburces,"  alledging,  at  the  fame  time,  that  **  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  make  this  dangerous  difplay,  but  to  take  the 
**  mofl  proper  methods  to  enfure  peace."  It  is  added,  that 
**  the  nation  requires  thofe  whom  it  has  chofen  to  be  the  in* 
<*  ftitutors  of  its  laws,  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  its  poflef* 
*'  fions  and  commerce  ;"  and,  to  comply  with  this  injundion 
of  the  Nation,  thefe  prudent  inflitutors  raife  up  againfl  it  the 
only  enemy  which  can  attack  its  pofleflions  and  commerce* 
To  prevent  our  rivals  from  making  on  us,  in  defpite  of  all 

their 
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iftllrmed,  perhaps,  at  the  change  which  daily  tdkci 
place  in  the  public  opinion  with  regard  to  itj 

ihould 


their  proteftations,  ''  an  unforefeen  war,  the  firll  blow  of 
^*  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  fortune  of  good  citizens,''  it 
has  been  judged  proper  to  fiirniih  them  with  a  motive  to  en- 
gage in  one  moil  eafily  forefeen,  and  moil  evidently  provoked 
by  an  armament  without  which  they  would  not  have  had  the 
finalleft  pretext  for  a  rupture  1 

But  ii  IS  faid :  <'  The  intereil  of  the  Nation  obliges  ut  to 
confirm  oar  alliance  with  Spain,  and  the  only  means  of  pre-» 
ferving  that  alliance  is  fiuthfully  to  fulfil  dur  treaties." 

Dosbtlefs  :  but,  by  a  double  abfurdityi  you  force  ns  at  once 
to  ^1  fhort  of  and  to  exceed  our  obligations,  ift.  Our  trea- 
ties did  not  require  that  we  fhould  fit  out  forty-five  ihips  to 
affift  Spain  when  ihe  is  not  at  war,  and  before  fhe  has  de- 
manded fuch  affiftance.  Under  this  point  of  view,  we  do  too 
much,  and  without  reafon  riik  making  an  enemy.— ad.  Our 
treaties  confifted  in  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  compad,  but  we 
,  reduce  them  to  be  only  defenfive ;  and  thus  we  do  too  little,  by 
not  **  faithfully  fulfilling  our  treaties."  We  forget  chat  this  is 
the  "  only  means  of  preferving  our  alliance  with  Spain'' — So 
chat,  hefitating  between  the  fear  of  drawing  on  onrfelves  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  lofing  an  ally  equally 
generous  and  ufeful,  we  have  found  the  way  to  offend  tht  one 
without  iatisfying  the  other. 

There  was,  hdwever^  a  very  fimple  riiethod  by  which  all 
this  difficulty  might  have  been  avoided.  Inflead  of  announ- 
cing to  the  world,  in  the  extraordinary  manner  we  have  done, 
that  ''  all  the  treaties  precedently  concluded  by  the  King  of 
**  the  French  ought  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Nation,  till  it  (hall  have 

C  a  ''  annulled^ 


fhould  at  length  refolve  to  caufe  its  fucceilbrs  to 
be  ekfted,  and  reoiit  into  their  hands  the  depofit 

of 


^ 


«*  annulled,  altered,  or  modified  them*,"  as  if  they  were  obli- 
gatory only  fo  long  as  it  (hoald  think  proper  to  obfenre  them, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  natural  to  have  faid  to  Spain  : 

*  France  refolves  to  be  faithful  to  all  her  engagements,  and 

*  you  have  no  reafon  to  fear  that  fhe  fhould  fzW  to  perform 

*  what  her  treaties  with  you  require  from  her ;  but  haften  to  ter- 

*  minace  your  differences  with  England  by  an  amicable  accom- 

*  modation.  Your  fituation  is  not  well  adapted  to  war ;  ours 
'  is  efpecially  unfuitable  to  it ;  nor  does  the  objed  in  queflion 
'  merit  to  be  difputed  by  fleets  and  armies.    You  have  con« 

*  ceded  the  fatisfoflion  which  was  defired :  what  remains  to 
'  be  difcufled,  by  the  correfpondence  of  the  cabinet,  or  by 
'  the  way  of  arbitration,  as  you  have  propofcd,  does  not  re* 

*  quire  that  each  fide  fhould  continue  armed.  The  Govern- 
'  ment  of  Great  Britain  is  too  wife  and  juft  to  wifh  to  fet  all 

*  Europe  in  a  flame  on  account  of  fbme  fifheries,  which  both 

*  it  and  you  mufl  elleem  as  of  but  very  inconfiderable  impor- 

*  tance-* 

Such  would  have  been  the  language  of  the  true  friends  of 
humanity  and  reafon.  The  Court  of  Madrid,  which  only  afked 
from  France  a  declaration  of  her  intentions  relative  to  the 
Family  Compad,  could  not  have  complained  of  an  anfwer 
which  exprefled  no  departure  from  that  compadt,  and  which 
neverthelefs  would  not  have  prevented  its  being  afterward,  by 
common  confent,  limited  by  the  reflridions  of  which  it  is 
fufceptible.  The  Court  of  London,  confirmed  in  its  pacific 
difpofitions  by  the  wifh  for  peace  which  fuch  a  condudi  would 

have 

*  page  5  of  the  report  made  to  the  National  AfTcmbly,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diplomatic  C<  mmictee,  in  the  Seffion  of  the  5th  of  Auguft,  1790,  by 
M.  Mlrabcju  the  elder.  It  is  in-  thii  fame  report  that  the  other  paflagea 
n^hjch  1  have  cited  are  to  be  found. 
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of  legiflativc  power,  what  would  then  be  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  what  might  we  cxpcft 
it  to  be  in  future  ? 

To 

have  manifefted  on  oar  partj  woald  not  have  faffered  itfelf  to 
have  been  furpafled  by  us  in  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  concilia* 
tion ;  it  woold  not  then  have  had  any  reaibn  to  have  required 
from  Spain  fo  fpeedy  and  definitive  an  anfwer  as  it  may  now 
demand  from  her ;  and  the  negociation  relative  to  the  points 
yet  to  be  fettled  would  have  followed  its  natural  courfe,  with* 
out  (hockj  without  acrimony,  and  without  thofe  urgent  de«^ 
mands,  which,  with  a  nation  highly  tenacious  of  pundUlio  an4 
its  honour,  may  quickly  degenerate  into  caufes  of  rupture. 

At  prefent,  if  we  preferve  peace,  as  we  muft  (BIl  hope  wo 
(hall,  we  mud  be  indebted  for  it  to  an  extreme  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  greateft  moderation  on  the 
part  of  that  of  London.  Should  war  enfue,  it  will  be  the  cSt6t 
of  that  fatality  which  has  delivered  our  political  government 
into  the  hands  of  men,  deflitute  of  the  knowledge  and  qualities 
necefTary  to  enable  them  to  diredl  the  reins  of  the  State.  Pre- 
fumptuous  reafoners  on  fubje^  with  which  they  are  leaft  fami<* 
liar,  they  imagine  that,  without  poiTeiling  or  being  capable  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  fpirit  of  foreign  Courts,  or  of 
what  is  tranfaded  in  them,  they  may  be  able  to  regulate  at  their 
pleafure  the  interefts  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  by  weighing 
them  in  their  philofophical  balance.  They  declaim,  in  high- 
ibunding  and  empty  phrafes,  on  xht  fraternity  of  nations,  the 
confederation  of  the  human  race,  the  uni<verfal  benevolence  which 
prepares  the  luajfor  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nations;  and 
on  our  difpofition  to  demolijh  our  ftrtrej/es,  dijband  our  army,  and 
burn  our  fleets,  if  it  Jhould  be  necejfary  to  fet  the  euample,  in 
prder  for  e*ver  to  deftrcy  the  germ  of  nuars :  This  appears  to 
them  fufficient  to  preferve  France  from  the  confequences  of 
ihcir  erroneous  condufl  i  and  already  their  heated  imaginatioo 
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To  refolve  this  queftion,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to 
know  what  mcafure  of  power  will  be  granted  to 

the 


views  the  moment  approach  in  which  liberty,  reigning  ivifhenf 
a  rival  ever  the  t*wo  hemt/^heret^  Jhdl  abjolve  the  human  race 
from  thf  crime  of  war,  and  procUum  univerfal  peace  ;  already 
they  behold  tbemfelves  yi^^/^^'^^  '^^  whole  world  to  Truth, 
Moderation^  and  Jufiice ;  already  they  exclaim  : — What  need 
nuill  Europe  ba*ve  tf  the  arts  of  politics  when  it  Jball  no  longer 
contain  either  defpots  or  Jhvves  ?  What  need  will  f  ranee  have  of 
Mies  when  fie  JhaU  no  longfr  have  enemies  ? 

Such  is  the  fingular  langiiage  of  our  Diplomatic  Committee; 
fuch  are  the  reveries  which  its  reporter  prefents  to  the  Nation, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  plunges  it  into  the  danger  of  a  cala- 
jnitous  war  !  He  wifhes  not  this  war^  yet  he  wiihes  thofe  pre- 
parations which  alone  ^an  pccafion  it.  What  had  we  to  fear  ? 
r-'That  we  fiould  he  attached  in  our  dijlant  p({ffeffions  fcattered 
9ver  the  tvfo  hemi/fberesP  Bat  why,  when  we  require  that 
others  fhould  have  faith  in  our  principles,  though  contradi^ej 
by  our  adions,  (hould  we  fufppd  as  perfidious  the  proteflatioi^s 
of  a  Nation  which  we  ourfelves  ftyle  our  elder  Jifier  in  public 
Jpirit ;  and  which,  far  from  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  ouf 
inteftine  commotions,  has  been  fblely  occapied^  iince  the  moment 
they  began,  with  the  care  of  preferving  the  pea^  of  Europe? 
Has  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  ever  been  feen  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  difcord  among  the  Powers  at  war,  with  a  view  one 
day  to  profit  by  their  exhaufied  State  ?  has  it  been  feen  to  caft 
a  wifhful  eye  on  the  fine  country  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
projedi  tp  acquire  it  by  fervices  of  which  it  might  become  the 
price  ?  has  it  been  known  tp  foment  the  infurredlions  in  our 
colonies,  and  endeavour  to  detach  them  from  us  to  obtain  an 
indemnification  for  the  lofs  of  America  ?  In  fine,  do  we  per- 
ceive the  minutefl  indication  which  authorifes  us  to  accufe  it 
pf  having;  circulated  in  France  the  money  employed  to  excite 

diifenfion^ 
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the  new  Aflcmbly;  whether  it  will  inherit  all 
the  ufurpations  of  the  prefent  j  whether,  like  that. 


9 

It 


diiieii£oii»  fince  the  National  Affemhly  may  very  eafily  know 
the  authors  of  this  corruption^  and  the  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  it  ? 

If  our  vtry  novel  Statefmen  and  Lawgivers  were  better  In- 
formed^ I  will  not  only  fay  of  the  generous  fentiments  of  the 
Monarch  whofe  government  England  bleifes^  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  (age  Minifter  who  sl&s  under  him,  but  even  of  the 
true  advantage  of  that  kingdom,  and  thofe  who  govern  it,  they 
would  have  been  far  from  attributing  to  it  hoftile  intentions,  to 
which  its  intereft,  rightly  underftood,  is  abfolutely  repugnant. 
Why  fhould  England  wiih  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
France,  or  attack  her  pofTeifions  ? 

Can  it  be  to  feize  on  one  of  her  provinces,  and  found  a  do* 
minion  on  the  Continent  ?  Great  Britain  is  too  wife  not  to  per- 
ceive that  fuch  a  chimerical  projed,  even  if  fuccefsful,  would 
be  productive  of  more  mifchief  than  good ;  and  that  it  would 
\ic  dearly  to  purchafe  the  feed  of  an  eternal  war. 

Can  it  be  to  make  a  conqueft  of  any  of  our  diilant  fettle* 
ments  ?  She  knows  that  thofe  ihe  pofle/Tes  are  fuffident  for  her^ 
and  has  experienced  that  (he  has  loft  nothing  by  a  diminution 
of  their  extent :  why  then  (hould  (he  wi(h  to  enlarge  them  hf 
an  Z&,  of  inju(Uce  ?  The  great  riches  (he  derives  from  her 
Colonies  come  horn  India,  where  (he  has  no  increafe  of  power 
or  territory  to  wiih,  nor  any  injury  to  fear,  efpecially  fince  our 
impolitic  condud  has  fuffered  that  connexion  to  efcape  us 
which  might  again  have  rendered  us  formidable  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Can  it  be  to  extend  her  commerce  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
f ranee?  But  her  qwn,  is  at thehigheft fununitofprotperity^. 
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it  will  feize  on  the  helm  of  the  State ;  or  what  ft: 
will  become  if  that  ihould  be  again  confided  ta 

the 


and  to  complete  the  rain  of  oars  fhe  has  only  to  fuffer  the  Af. 
fembly  to  proceed  as  it  has  begun.  The  only  danger  which 
£ngliih  mann&dares  have  to  feur  is  a  want  of  parchafers  :^ 
England  moil  therefore  rather  dread  than  wifh  the  roinof  a 
kingdom  in  which  they  find  the  moft  cxtenii?e  iale. 

Laftly^  can  it  be  from  the  confequences  of  an  ancient  ha-^ 
tred,  or  from  refentment  for  a  wound  which  yet  bleeds^  or 
from  jealoufy  of  our  future  profperity^  that  England  wiihes  ta 
ieize  the  opportunity  to  complete  our  ruin  ?— From  hatred  h 
Ought  we  ftill  to  believe  in  the  effe^  of  thofe  national  ha- 
treds which  perhaps  never  had  any  influence  in  political 
events  ?  If  rivals  hate,  it  is  when  they  fear  ;  and  ours  have  but 
too  -much  reafbn  to  pity  us,— -From  refentment  ?  This  might 
very  reafonably  be  expeded  :  but  had  England  been  actuated 
by  refentment*  fhe  would  have  taken  a  decided  part  fooner ; 
and  the  fad  proves,  that  this  paflion  is  extinguiihed  by  more 
noble  fentiments,  or  vanquifhed  by  attention  to  an  important 
intereH.  More  is  certainly  to  be  gained  by  trading  with 
France*  than  by  making  war  on  her.'^From  jealoufy  ?  I  can- 
not pronounce  the  word  from  fear  of  exciting  one  of  thofe 
farcadic  fmiles  which  I  witnefled  when  the  decree  contain* 
ing  our  renunciation  of  conquers  appeared.  fiut»  though  we 
fhonid  admit  that  England  has  at  prefent  reafon  to  take  um- 
brage at  the  increafe  of  energy  and  power  which  a  free  and 
patriotic  Conflitution  may  hereafter  procure  us*  does  it  follow 
that  the  convuliions  that  accompany  the  painful  birth  of  this 
Conititution,  muft  excite  her  to  arm  with  all  her  forces  to  ag- 
gravate our  diilrefs*  and  deprive  us  of  the  hope  of  happinefs  ? 
Can  a  projed  fo  barbarous  be  reconciled  with  the  loyalty  of 
her  national  charader*  or  with  the  fenfe  and  knowledge  of  a 
People  accuftomed  to  reflexion  ?  Is  fhe  ignorant  that  to  kindle 
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the  hand  of  the  king;  and  if  that  Monarch, 
equally  unfortunate  and  beloved,  fhould  at  length 
be  reftored  to  liberty,  and  rcfume  the  cxercife  of 
his  rights. 

If  we  judge  only  from  the  principles  of  the 
Affembly,  we  muft  believe  that  that  which  fliall 
fucceed  it,  will  be  reduced  folely  to  the  legifla- 
tive  funftions;  and  that  the  pretexts  on  which 
the  prcfent  has  affumed  the  right  of  confound- 
ing in  itfelf  all  the  different  powers  of  the  State, 
will  difappear  with  the  title  of  National  Con- 
ventitm,  which  it  does  not  propofe  to  tranfmit 
to  its  fuccefibrs.  But  the  time  when  each  of 
thefe  powers  fliall  again  refume  its  rights,  and  be 

confined 


the  flames  of  a  foreign  war,  is  to  extingui(h  the  torch  of  in- 
teftine  fcdition  ?  Knows  fhe  not  that  Rome  owed  her  ftrength 
to  her  rivals ;  that  the  time  of  the  exiftence  of  Carthage  was 
that  of  her  greateft  vigour ;  and  that  her  decline  commenced 
when  the  ColofTus  of  her  power  had  crufhed  beneath  it  all  her 
enemies ;  and  that,  in  general,  a  great  empire  has  need  to 
have  another  great  empire  for  its  neighbour,  to  maintain  its 
vigilance,  and  exercife  its  patriotifm  ? 

From  all  thefe  reafons  I  have  been  convinced,  from  the  firil 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  there  was  no  reafoa 
to  diftrud  the  intentions  of  England  ;  nor  can  I  entertain  the 
leafl  fhadow  of  a  doubt,  fmce  the  pcribns  moil  able  to  in- 
fluence the  condudl  of  the  Nation  have  appeared  to  me  to  think 
the  fame.  How  was  it  poflible  I  Ihould  fufpcdl  their  fincerity? 
I  have  now  pafTed  three  whole  years  in  England^  and  have 
sever  been  deceived  by  a  fingle  iingliihman. 


confined  within  proper  limits^  is  precifely  that 
when  we  fliall  perceive  to  what  a  degree  thcfe 
rights  and  thefe  limits  have  been  miftaken  and 
confounded  \  the  difficulties  which  have  been  for 
a  moment  reprefled  by  a  tyrannic  violence,  will 
rife  in  multitudes  the  inftant  that  violence  fliall 
be  removed,  and  embarrafs  all  the  motions  of  the 
body  politic.  The  executive  power,  (hackled  in 
all  its  funftions,  and  deprived  of  all  its  aftivity, 
will  be  unable  to  re-eftablilh  itfelf,  but  by  the 
revocation  of  thofe  decrees  which  have  rendered  it 
null ;  the  judiciary  power,  from  defeft  of  con- 
fidence, and  that  authority  which  infpires  awe,  will 
be  unable  to  fulfill  its  objedt;  and  the  kgifta* 
tive  body,  abfurdly  confined  by  the  obligation, 
impoffible  in  effedt,  of  executing  decrees  contra-, 
diftory  to  each  other,  and  incompatible  with  eveiy 
Ipecies  of  government,  will  find  itfelf  compelled 
to  pafs  the  limits  prefcribed  to  it,  and  to  attempt 
to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  an  edifice  which 
it  muft  perceive  to  be  falling  to  ruin  on  every 
fide.  But  as,  by  its  inftitution,  it  will  not  poffef^ 
the  requifite  power,  its  attempts  will  but  increafe 
the  diforderi  and  its  very  endeavours  to  repair 
former  errors  muft  again  plunge  France  into  a 
new  chaos. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  Affemblies  of 
this  new  legiflative  dynafty  will  long  fubmit  to  be 
national  in  one  fcnfe  and  not  fo  in  another.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  foot|leps  of  that  which  afpires  to 

be 
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be  fingle  in  its  kind,  it  will  be  very  difBcult  for 
them  not  to  wilh  to  purfue  the  fame  track,  or  to 
fuppofe  that,  delegated  like  that  by  the  nation, 
and  even,  according  to  its  own  doftrine,  more 
conftitutionally,  they  have  received  lefs  authority  5 
nor  can  we  doubt  but  that,  one  day  or  other, 
inftrufted,  by  fo  great  an  example,  that,  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  crefting  themfelves  into  a  Na- 
tional Convention^  it  is  only  requifite  to  imagine 
they  hear  the  alarm-bell  of  necejftty^  and  fee  the 
glare  of  bayonets^  they  will  alfo  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themfelves  of  this  right,  * 

In  this  cafe,  what  will  become  of  the  immutabi- 
lity of  the  conftitution  ?  What  will  become  of  the 
kingdom,  tofled  from  fide  to  fide  with  increafing 
violence  by  difcording  legiflatures  ? 

What  has  been  faid,  is  fufficient  to  evince  that 
the  prefent  confufion  cannot  lead  to  a  happier 
futurity  5  but  this  will  be  more  fatisfaftorily  de- 
monftrated  by  a  difplay  of  the  efifential  defedks 
which  render  the  principal  operations  of  the  Af- 
fembly  entirely  indefenfible, 

I  (hall  difcufs  them  one  afrer  the  other,  be- 
ginning with  the  article  of  Public  Finances,  which 

ought 


•  Sec  the  fpccch  of  M.  Mirabcau  the  elder,  of  the  I9t)i 
•f  April,  to  which  I  ihall  again  advert  hereafter. 
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ought  more  particularly  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation^  as  being  that 
on  which  the  condition  of  the  people  moft  im- 
mediately depends,  and  of  which  the  ramifications^ 
are  moft  widely  expanded  through  the  body  po-« 
litic.  However  little  the  pr^^refs  may  be  that 
has  been  made  in  the  labour  begun  on  this  fubjeft, 
it  is  eafy  already  to  forefee  the  iffue,  and  to  judge 
in  what  condition  the  finances  will  be  when  the 
prefent  AfTembly  fhall  refign  the  management  of 
them  to  the  firft  legiflature,  and  what  may  be  ex-. 
peftcd  from  the  latter  relative  to  this  article^ 


The  fiate  of  the  finances  has  hectme  Jo  much  worji^ 
in  confequence  of  the  dogmas  and  operations  of  the: 
AJfembly^  that  it  is  impoj/ible  it  fbould  he  reme^ 
died  by  the  prefent  AJfembly^  or  by  that  which, 
fhall  fucceed  it,  Jhould  the  fame  operations  be  pur^ 
fued,  and  the  fame  dogmas  fuffered  tofubjtft^ 

X  HE  Assembly  which  hitherto  has  been 
only  occupied  in  providing  for  the  moft  urgent 
necefTities,  by  employing  extraordinary  meafures,, 
the  cfFc6t  of  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  never 
expend  to  the  principle  of  an  habitual  diforder,  will 
no  doubt  be  defirous,  before  it  diflblves  itfclf,  ta 
appear,  at  Icaft,  to  have  extended  its  views  to  an 
objeft  fo  important;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  united  labours  of  its  different  Committees  will 
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be  able  to  produce  fome  regulation  tending  to 
cftabliih  a  balance  between  the  ordinary  revenues 
and  the  ordinary  expences* 

But  in  what  manner  will  the  Affembly  perform 
this  indifpenfable  talk  ?  Will  it  fay  to  the  Nation : 
**  To  comply  with  your  wiflies  we  have  firft  li- 
quidated all  the  public  debts,  and  have  provided 
for  the  payment  of  them  by  legal,  which  arc  the 
only  certain,  means  V 

We  have  afterwards  afcertained  the  amount  of 
the  ordinary  expences,  after  all  poffible  redudions 
have  been  made,  and  confidering  as  fuch  only 
thofe  retrenchments  which  are  conftantly  produc- 
tive of  a  real  ceconomy.  Thefe  amount  to  the 
fum  of 

Laftly,  we  have  regulated  the  ftate  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  proportionably  to  that  of  the  ex- 
pences,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  remains  a 
furplus  proper  to  maintain  order,  and  conftltute  a 
fund  of  fuccefllve  redemption.  This  fecond  ftatc- 
ment  amounts  to  the  fum  of. 

To  produce  this  fum,  the  real  or  territorial  fm- 
poft,  or  land-tax,  afTefTcd  on  all  lands  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  their  refpeftive  produce,  will  amount 
to 

The  tax  on  perfonal  property,  afleffed  by  the 
adminiftrations  according  to  a  certain  rule^  which 

fhoU 
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(hall  preclude  its   being  arbitrarily  levied,    will 
amount  to..^ •« 

The  indireft  impofts,  or  cuftoms,  payable  by 
certain  conmnnodities^  and  levied  in  fuch  a  certain 
mode,  will  amount  to • 

Should  we  fee  fuch  a  ftatement  appear,  with  all 
the  neceflary  details  and  accurate  calculations,  the 
public  itfelf  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pofli-' 
bility,  or  rather  of  the  impoflibility,  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution. 

But  we  ought  not  to  expeft  that  the  labours  of 
the  Aflembly  will  end  with  fo  precife  a  conclufion. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that,  through  fear  of 
too  clearly  manifefting  to  this  unhappy  people, 
intoxicated  with  hope,  the  enormous  increafe  of 
charges  which  it  will  be  necelTary  to  fupport,  in 
taxes  of  the  moft  burthenfome  kind,  it  will  be 
unwilling  to  difplay  to  view  the  immenfity  of  the 
chafm  which,  for  a  year  pad,  has  widened  more 
and  more,  and  the  profundity  of  which  has  never 
been  exadly  afcertained.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will 
be  contented  to  prefent  a  fVatcment  of  the  annual 
cxpence  from  the  retrenchments  that  have  been 
decreed  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
cff*::as,  and  without  a  certainty  that  they  will 
not  be  in  a  great  degree  illufory ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  will  vaguely  determine  the  difFefent  kinds  of 
taxes,   and  dicir  amount  in  the  grofs,  without 
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fixing  the  quotas  of  each  kind,  or  the  proportiotl 
in  which  they  (hall  be  levied ;  leaving  to  the  adnii-> 
niftrations  of  the  fevcral  departments  the  care  of 
ailefling  and  coUedting  theoi  as  they  fhall  be  able. 

That  done,  the  Aflfembly  will  declare  that  the 
great  work  of  the  regeneration  of  the  State  is 
finifhed  j  and,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  dreadful 
confufion,  will  pretend  to  have  claims  on  the  grati* 
tude  of  the  public.  What  then  can  be  done  by  its 
fucce^Tors,  deprived  of  the  power  of  re-cftablilhing 
what  it  fhall  have  deftroyed,  and  charged  with  the 
imprafticable  execution  of  what  it  fhall  have 
prefcribed  ?  Muft  it  not  be  long  before  they  can 
render  complete  and  effeftive,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  levies  of  taxes  of  which  the  efFcft  has 
not  been  tried,  nor  the  mode  received  the  feal  of 
experience,  and  which  muft  abound  with  un* 
forcfeen  difficulties  ?  Will  they  reftore  to  the 
executive  power,  enervated  as  it  is,  and  deprived 
of  immediate  agents,  the  impoffible  duty  of  levy- 
ing by  force,  from  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  emboldened  to  aflert  their  independence, 
immediate  taxes,  enormoufly  augmented,  and 
which,  though  it  might  be  demonftrated  by  com- 
parative calculations,  that  they  do  not  make  the 
people  pay  more  than  they  formerly  paid,  muft 
yet  appear  to  them  more  heavy  than  the  ancient 
contributions,  were  it  only  becaufe  they  will  be 
new  and  unufual  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  will 
it  be  pofTible  to  rcfolve  all  the  queftions,  obviate 

all 
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all  the  obje£kions>  and  remove  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom  muft  oc- 
cafion  ?  How  may  means  be  found  to  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  fpccie,  and  countcraft  the  fupcr- 
abundance  of  fiftitious  value,  which  will  cru(h 
circulation?  Laftly,  Ihould  war  unfortunately 
cnfuc,  to  complete  this  long  lift  of  evils,  what  ex- 
traordinary refources  can  be  found  in  a  kingdom 
without  ?money,  without  commerce,  without  cre- 
dit, and  of  which  all  the  fprings  are  already  ftrained 
beyond  all  meafure  ? 

Under  all  thcfe  points  of  view,  the  tafk  which 
the  prefent  Affembly  will  leave  to  the  fubfequent 
legiflature  will  be  above  the  utmoft  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  It  will  be  a  tiflue  of  impoffibilities^ 
which  feem  not  to  have  been  fufpefted,  but  which 
muft  foon  be  difcovercd,  while  at  every  ftep  that 
Ihall  be  taken  in  the  new  adminiftration,  infur- 
mountable  difficulties  muft  be  met  with,  not  one 
of  which  had  been  forefeen.  Inexperience  is 
unacquainted  with  doubt :  fimple,  bold,  and  de- 
cifive  projefts  will  always  appear  to  it  admirable. 
Their  advantages,  calculated  upon  paper,  feem  to 
be  clearly  demonftrated  j  and  their  inconveniences 
cfcape  every  perfon  who  has  not  an  eye  accuf- 
tomed  to  difcover  them.  To  appreciate  them,  it 
is  not  even  fufficient  to  confiilt  thofe  whom  we 
call  gens  de  la  cboje^  or  men  of  official  bufinefs  ; 
for,  befides  that  thefe  may  have  an  intereft  in  per- 
petuating abufes,  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
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bttiy  a  clear  view  of  that  fide  of  the  qileftioft 
which  has  a  reference  to  their  particular  depart- 
ment ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  difcerning  at  once  all 
its  parts  and  relations  that  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  general  efFeft.  This  fcience  of 
lupcrior  adminiftration,  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired b/  habit,  and  perfeftly  attained  in  pofts 
which  afford  a  diftinft  view  of  all  obje6ls,  and 
the  affiftancc  of  every  requifite  light,  no  doubt 
appeared  of  fmall  importance  to  the  Aflcmbly 
appointed  to  rellore  order  to  the  finances}  fince 
thofe  who  compofed  it,  not  finding  among  them 
any  perfon  who  had  pafled  through  the  fucceflivc 
offices  of  adminiftration,  and  ferved  a  kind  of  ap-» 
prenticelhip  to  the  art,  have  not  had  recourfe,  to 
fupply  this  defeft,  to  any  confultation  from  which 
they  might  derive  information,  nor  fought  to 
produce  any  difcuflTion  between  men  who  may 
be  called  emeriti  in  the  finances,  a  term  which  is 
not  fynonymous  with  banker,  clerk  of  office,  or 
OBConomift.  Is  it  not  inexpreffibly  ftrange  that, 
in  an  Aflcmbly  which  declares  itfelf  appointed  to 
new-model  the  adminiftration  of  government  ih 
all  its  branches,  there  ihould  be  a  prodigious 
number  of  curates,  advocatesj  and  praditioners 
in  the  law  j  many  foldiers,  many  men  of  let- 
ters, academicians,  phyficians;  fome  magifirates, 
bankers,  merchants,  farmers ;  but  not  a  fingle  Ad* 
miniftrator,  not  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Coun-* 
cil  who  have  exercifed  the  fundions  of  IntendanC 
of  the  provinces,  nor  one  of  thofe  who  have  been 
at  the  head  of  any  department  of  the  finances  ? 

D  Foreigners 
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Foreigners  who  fliall  read  this  Work  will  fcarceljf 
believe  what  I  have  afferted :  they  will  not  con* 
ceive  it  poffible  that  a  lively  and  intelligent  Na- 
tion, which  piques  itfclf  on  wifhing  to  inftruft  the 
world,  (hould  be  fo  inconfidcrate  as  to  confide  its 
deftiny  to  men  who  have  not  for  a  fingle  moment 
of  their  lives  been  exercifed  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  State,  or  that  thefe  men,  though  they  in- 
ceffantly  acknowledge  that  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  are  become  a  labyrinth  in  which  they 
can  only  grope  their  way,  have  not  fought  any 
guides  among  thofe  who  have  a  local  knowledge  of 
its  mazes;  in  fine,  that  though  there  are  in  France 
many  men  verfed  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
taxation,  and  formed  by  their  fituation  to  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  adminiftration,  among 
whom  there  are  fome  who  certainly  poffefs  great 
abilities,  the  AfiTembly  which  has  undertaken  to 
regulate  the  whole  adminiftration  on  a  new  plan, 
not  only  has  not  fought  the  affiftancc  of  any  one 
of  them  in  its  labours,  but  has  di(placed,  banilhedi 
and  reduced  them  all  to  filence*  This,  never- 
thelefs,  is  a  certain  faft  i  and  it  was  neceflary  that 
I  fliould  remark  it  before  I  proceeded  to  ftate  the 
prefent  and  future  fituation  of  the  finances,  with 
fucTi  particulars  as  this  preliminary  obfervation 
can  alone  render  credible. 

It  is  only  by  confidefing  in  what  manner  the 
great  majority  of  the  Legiflative  Body  is  compofcd,  ^ 
chat  we  can  conceive  thatj  though  among  the 
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number   of  eight    or    nine   hundred  Membefs> 
which  it  ftill  contains,   there  may  be  eight  or 
nine    perfons    who,    with   confiderable   abilities, 
havej  for  a  year  paft,  made  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  initiate   themfelves  in  matters  foreign 
to  their  former  ftudies,  and  their  way  of  life,  yet 
'  every  thing  has  been  done,  or  fuffered  to  be  done, 
which    ei^idently   tended    to    the   increafe  of  the 
diforder;  and  the  condud  of  the  Affembly  has 
been  an  inceflant  fluftuation  from  error  to  error  ; 
that,  dating  from  the  firft  difcourfe  pronounced 
by  M.  Necker,  on  the  day  of  the  folcmn  open- 
ing of  their  firft  feflion,  they  have  acquiefced  in 
the  moft  inaccurate  accounts,   the  moft  illufory 
ftatements,  and  given  their  approbation  to  propo- 
fitions  the  moft  ruinous  to  the  State.     They  have 
been  feduced  by  projedts  rejefted   twenty  times 
by  the  Minifters  to  whom  they  had  been  prefented, 
and  have  taken  for  the  foundations  of  their  firft 
fpeculations,  hopes  which,  if  they  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  chimerical,  at  leaft  are  fo  with  refpeft  to  the 
time  in  which  they  flatter  themfelves  they  Ihall  be 
able  to  rcalife  them,  and  the  means  which  riiey 
employ  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  this  latter  kind  was  the  projeft,  extremely 
good  in  itfclf,  but  exceffivcly  difficult  to  execute^ 
and  moft  immature  at  the  prefent  mbment,  of  di« 
viding  the  entire  mafs  of  the.contributions  among^ 
all  the  departments  of  the  kingdom,  in  quotas 
cxaftly  proportionate  to  their  abilities  to  contri-' 
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butc.  When  the  State  enjoyed  tranquillity,  wherir 
public  authority  poffcffcd  all  its  energy,  when 
the  fovereign  commands,  emanating  from  a  (ingle 
principle,  and  directed  to  one  fame  end,  operated 
with  concord  and  unity;  in  fine,  when  fubordi- 
nation  yet  exifted  in  France,  fome  ineffefhial  ef- 
forts were  made  to  balance  with  exadnefs  the  ter« 
ritorial  contributions  of  the  different  provinces, 
and  to  diftribute  them  among  them  in  proportion 
to  their  produdtions  and  refpedive  riches,  of 
which  but  a  very  imperfcft  knowledge  has  ever 
been  obtained.  There  feemed  to  be  only  one 
fingle  method  which  could  be  employed  with 
promptnefs  and  efficiency,  and  this  I  propofed  to 
the  Noubles;  but,  as  it  abolilhed  privileges,  it 
was  rejefted.  At  prefent,  without  guidance,  with- 
out knowledge,  without  efFeftive  authority,  without 
the  co-operation  of  immediate  agents,  without  dif* 
pofition  to  obedience  on  the  part  of  thofe  on  whom 
the  contributions  are  to  be  levied,  will  it  be  poflible 
to  efFed  what  with  all  thefe  could  not  be  done  i 
Can  it  be  efFedted  in  the  midft  of  an  efFervefcence 
which  diflrafts  every  head,  and  fubverts  all  ideas  f 
Can  it  be  eJBFefted  at  the  moment  when  the  mafs 
of  the  heavieft  taxes,  and  thofe  moft  difficult  to 
portion  out,  thofe  which  are  levied  on  land,  muft 
be  immenfely  increafed,  to  fuffice  for  the  indif> 
penfable  fupplies  of  deficiencies,  while  the  people 
expe&  only  a  diminution  and  abolition  of  their 
taxes? 

It 
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It  is  true,  that  the  adminiftrations  of  the  depart*^ 
ments,  and  other  local  adminiftrations  which  will 
gradually  be  inftituted  fubordinate  to  them,  will, 
if  they  are  well  conftitutcd,  and  when  they  (hall  be 
in  full  aftion,  greatly  facilitate  the  aflfelTing  and 
levying  of  the  general  contributions.  But  it  muft 
firft  be  ncceflary  that  they  fliould  be  fettled  on  a 
firm  foundation,  and  admit  of  no  difpute  with  re- 
gard to  their  rcfpeftive  extent.  The  delirium  of 
equality,  and  the  fpirit  of  independence,  which  now 
reign  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
under  the  fpecious  name  of  Liberty,  muft  not  dif- 
order  the  internal  management  of  thele  afTemblies, 
diflurb  their  reciprocal  relations,  or  inceflfantly  en- 
gage them  in  contefts  with  each  other.  It  will,  be- 
fides,  be  requifite  that  harmony  and  concord  ftiould 
reign  between  the  eighty-three  departments  into 
which  the  kingdom  is  now  geometrically  divided; 
that  thefe  eighty- three  departments,  fcarcely 
formed,  and  very  imperfcftly  inftructed  in  their 
new  limitations,  forgetting  on  a  fudden  their  an- 
cient conftitution>  the  cuftoms  which  were  dear  to 
them,  the  particular  advantages  which  they  en- 
joyed, the  laws  peculiar  to  each  province,  which 
many  of  them  pride  themfelves  on  having  prefcrved 
for  ages,  (hould,  from  this  time,  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  accede  to  a  fyftem  of  abfolute  uniformity, 
which  fuSers  no  diftinftion  to  fubfift;  and  that 
neither  oppolition  of  intercft,  difagreement  in 
opinion^  or  even  in  language,  nor  any  other  difFe- 
jrencesj  either  phyfical  or  morale  which  naturally 
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didinite  tHem,  fhould  occafion  among  them  fataf 
divifions  fufficient  to  overturn  every  thing.  This 
danger  is  the  more  formidable,  as  the  divifions  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  provinces  forming  at  prcfent  bodies 
of  people  with  amis  in  their  hands,  and  comman4- 
ing  themfelves,  it  is  to  be  Feared  that  each  of  them 
will  endeavour  to  do  itfelf  juftice,  that  thty  will 
fight  with'  each  other  as  often  as  they  fhall  be 
unable  to  agree;  and  that,  as  a  fingle  example  of 
thefe  inteflirie  wars  may  enkindle  a  general  flame, 
this  fair  Tcingdom,  of  which  the  undivided  mafs 
under  the  government  of  a  fingle  head  was  fo  beau- 
teous and  noble,  may  foon  become  only  a  feeble 
aggregate  of  petty  republics' incefTantly  difagreeing 
and  witho'utfubordination,  ' 


.  • 


Nothing  could  be  better  inriagined,  or  more  ca- 
pable of  being  produdtive  of  the  greateft  utility, 
than  the  eflablifhment  of  provincial  adminiftrations, 
as  it  was  conceived  and  adopted  by  the  King:  but 
the  beflr  inftitutions  may  give  an  opening  to  the 
moft  pernicious  abufes,  when  they  are  detached  from 
the  whole  to  which  they  ought  to  appertain,  ahd 
placed  on  a  defeftive  foundation  j  in  like  manner 
as,  in  the  organifation  of  an  animal,  the  parts  which 
have  the  bed  conformation  perifh  and  putrify  if 
they  lofe  their  connexion  with  the  reft,  and  are  de- 
prived of  that  vital  principle  which  ihould  animate 
the  whole  body.  Thus  the  Affembly,  even  in  de- 
creeing regulations  which  have  long  been  acknow- 
Jedged  to  be  dcfirable,  has  produced  a  general  dif- 
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Order  through  the  whole  machine.  Good,  when 
it  is  ill  done,  degenerates,  and  is  changed  into 
mifchief* 

But  let  us  fully  open  the  book  of  our  deftiny, 
and  cohfider  more  circumftantially  .what  we  may 
already  difcern  of  our  future  fate,  by  direfting  our 
attention  firft  to  the  article  of  the  public  finances; 
and,  to  judge  whether  it  may  be  poflible  to  levy, 
befides  the  fubfifting  imports,  a  general  contribu- 
tion equivalent  to  all  that  (hall  be  found  wanting 
in  the  fixed  revenue  compared  with  the  fixed  ex- 
pences,  let  us  examine  what  ought  to  be  the 
amount  of  this  contribution  in  proportion  to  the 
void  which  it  is  to  fill. 

The  annual  deficiency,  which  we  might  reafon- 
ably  have  believed  to  have  been  entirely  and  more 
than  done  away,  in  confequence  of  the  oeconomical 
retrenchments  of  every  kind  decreed  by  the  Aflem- 
bly,  has,  on  the  contrary,  fince  that  Aflembly  has 
held  the  reins  of  government,  increafed  to  an 
amount  which  muft  appear  incommenfurable,  if 
we  confider  the  enormous  differences,  the  frequent 
contradiftions,  and  the  continual  variations,  which 
are  found  in  the  ftatements  that  have  been  given  of 
it,  at  different  times,  either  by  M.  Necker,  or  the 
Committee  of  the  Finances.  The  Aflembly,  in- 
ftead  of  beginning  by  determining  this  amount, 
and  caufing  the  documents  neceflary  to  afcertain  it, 
to  be  laid  before  them,  have  fufFcrcd  the  ideas  they 
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might  have  of  it  to  be  rendered  more  and  more 
perplexed  by  an  incomprehenfible  complication  of 
incomplete  accounts  and  hypothetical  refultSj  an4 
have  themfelves  rendered  thefc  more  and  more 
fluAuating  by  operations  which  have  conupted  all 
the  fources  of  public  revenue^  and  clouded  over 
every  part  of  the  expenditure  with  uncertainty. 

The  only  method  to  unravel  this  complicated 
knotj  smd  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  ftate 
of  the  finances,  is  to  afcertain^  firft,  what  was  tb^ 
old  d^figiency^  or  that  which  exifted  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  AfTemblyj  adly,  what  is  the  new 
deficiency,  compofed  of  the  diminutions  of  re- 
venue and  augmentations  of  expence,  after  the 
(economical  favings  have  been  fubtrafted  j  3dly, 
what  may  be  expefted  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
mean3  by  which  the  Aflembly  propofes  to  remedy 
this  diforder,  A  careful  and  minute  difcuflTion  of 
thefe  articles  will  (how  how  widely  we  have  wan- 
dered from  that  goal  tp  which  we  Qught  to  have 
^ircfted  opr  CQurfe, 


^he  Old  Deficiency. 

AcGORDiNO  to  theftatement  of  the  account  given 
to  the  Notables  in  17  87,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  livres;  but  thi9 
Veas  by  including  in  the  annual  expence  reimburfe* 
pients  (0  thp  wiPun^  of  fifiy-eight  pillions,   of 

which 
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which  fifty-three  were  at  ftated  periods.— In  the 
account  given  in  by  Government  in  March  1788^ 
this  deficiency  has  been  confidered  as  being  only 
about  fifty-five  aiillions :  but  this  was  by  omitting 
thefe    fame    reimburfements,    which  in  fadt  pre- 
fented  only  an  ideal  diminution. — In  May  1789, 
when  M.  Necker,   at  the  opening  of  the  States 
General,  gave  in  a  new  ftatement,  he  declared  that 
the  ordinary  deficiency  was  then  reduced  to  fifty^Jix 
millions  \  and  this  word  reduced  had  on  the  ili-in- 
formed  public  all  the  efFed  that  was  expected  from 
it.     It  was  no  longer  remembered  that  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  by  fubdudting  from  the  expenditure  the  re- 
imburfements at  ftated  periods,  had  already  brought 
down  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  to  fifty-five 
millions  \  nor  was  it  confidered  that  to  carry  it  up 
to  fifty-fix  the  following  year,    was  to  have  aug- 
mented rather  than  reduced  it.     Deceived  by  the 
fallacious   language   of  M.  Necker,    the  public 
afcribed  to  the  rigid  exalfnefs  with  which  he  boafts 
to  have  managed  the  Royal  Treajury,  what  was  in- 
deed the  fimple  effeft  of  a  diflFerent  manner  of 
clalfing  the  fame  things;   and  theAflembly  rofe, 
pcrfuaded  that  the  deficiency  was  really  diminifhed, 
becaufe  he  had  affirmed  it  was  j   while,  with  more 
attention  and  lefs  credulity,  it  might  eafjy  have 
been  perceived  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  increafed 
]by  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
Jivrcs  fince  the  account  given   in  the  preceding 
year,  by  M.  dc  Brienne ;  an  increafe  which  muft 

\)c  eftpemcd  fuiprifing,  when  we  confider  how 

ma^y 
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many  retrenchments  of  expcnce  had  been  effcftcd 
during  that  interval.* 

However  this  may  be,  if  we  attend  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  deficiency,  fuch  as  it  was  given  in  at 
the  tinie  of  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Aflembly, 
it  ought  to   be  confidered    as    being  then  but 

•    -.--------     56,230,000. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  remember  that  it 
would  have  amounted  to  double  that  fum,  if  the 
reimburfements  at  ftated  periods,  which  will  be 
becoming  due  for  ten  years  to  come,  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  expenditure,  as  they  would 
have  been,  if  the  engagement  to  difcharge  them  at 
the  times  afligned  had  not  been  broken. 


♦  It  is  impoffible  to  andcriland  the  calculations  of  thefe  gen* 
tlemen.  i\ccording  to  M.  de  Brienne,  the  diminutions  of  the 
expenditure  and  the  augmentations  of  the  receipt  efFedled  at 
the  time  when  he  ilatcd  his  account,  already  amounted  to 
thirty-fix  millions :  according  to  the  difcourfe  of  M.  Necker  at 
the  opening  of  the  States  General,  about  tv^enty  millions  more 
had  been  gained  from  the  time  of  his  re-appointment  to  the 
miniilry.  There  was,  therefore,  if  we  believe  them  both, 
iiny-fix  millions  of  bonifications  cfFe^ied  from  the  month  of 
May  1787,  to  the  month  of  May  1789.  But  if  to  thefe  fifty- 
iix  millions  of  bonifications,  we  add  the  amount  of  the  reim- 
burfements which  have  been  fufpended  and  fet  afide,  we  fhall 
have  a  total  equivalent  to  the  old  deficiency.  Confequently, 
at  the  time  when  M.  Necker  made  a  merit  of  having  reduced 
the  deficiency  to  fifty-fix  million^,  it  ought  icrhavc  been  en- 
tirely Annihilated. 
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NiW  Deficiency,  conjijiing  of  the  diminutions  of  re* 
ceipt  and  augmentations  of  expenditure  which  have 
taken  place  fine  e  the  meeting  of  the  Afffmhly,  Juh-^ 
trailing  the  produce  of  the  (economical  reductions. 

The  fupprefllon  of  the  gahelle, 
which,  with  the  acceffary  fols  per 
livrcy  produced  fixty  millions  of 
livres,  has  caufcd  in  the  revenue  a 
void  to  that  annount:  I  (hall  here- 
after fpeak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  place  of  this  tax  is  to  be  f«p- 
plied,  which  is  not  yet  fettled.  At 
prefent  I  ftiall  only  confider  the  lofs 
dccafioned  by  its  fuppreffion,  which 
is  about    --------     6o,ooOjOOo 

The  produce  of  all  the  other  taxes 
has  fuffered  a  diminution;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  given  by 
M.  Necker,  in  his  Obfervations  at  the 
end  of  March  1790, 

The  lofs  on  the  produce  of  the 
falcs  of  tobacco  is   800,000  livres 
per  month,  and,  confequently,   per 
annum*     --------      9,600,000 

The 


69,600,000 


*  Thb  lofs  would  be  mach  more  confiderable,  if  the  pro- 
poficioii  made  by  the  Committee  of  Taxation  to  reader  free  the 
culture,  fidirication,  and  iaie  of  Tobacco^  ihonld  be  adopted. 
The  loia  woold  then  be  more  than  twenty  miilioni. 
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Brought  over    -    69,6oo>ooa 

• 

The  lofs  on  the  entrance-duties  of 
Paris  is  700,000  livrcs  per  month, 
or,  per  annum     ------      8,400,000 

The  lofs  on  the  produce  of  the 
aUes  is  feven  million  two  hundred 
thoufand  livres;  to  which  muft  be 
added  the  entire  lofs  of  the  produce 
of  the  duties  on  leather,  oil,  and 
foap,  of  the  iron-damp  duties,  and 
others  which  have  lately  been  fup- 
prefled,  which  together  annount  to 
nine  millions,  making  in  the  whole      16,200,000 

The  lofs  on  the  duty  oi  franc-fief ^ 
or  free-manor,  and  fcvcral  other 
loffes  of  the  fame  kind,  which  have 
taken  place  fince  the  calculations  of 
M.  Necker;  fuch  as  that  of  the  ma- 
norial fines,  hannalitesy  tolls,  new 
acquifitions,  and  redemptions,  &c. 
the  duty  of  the  third  denier  in  Lx)r- 
raine,  and  thofe  of  fourteen  dcniers, 
or  fix  deniers  per  livre,  on  the  fale 
of  the  timber  of  ecclefiaftics  and  per- 
fons  in  mortmain,  and  other  doma* 
nial  duties;  as  alfo  the  lofs  of  the 

recovery 

94,200^000 
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Brought  over    -    94,200,000 

recovery  of  thofe  judiciary  expences 
which  were  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  lords  of  manors :  all  thefc  lofles 
making,  per  annum,  at  leaft     -     -       3>000,00Q 

M.  Necker  had  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding article  the  lofs  which  had 
been  then  fuftained  on  the  marc  d'or'^y 
and  on  the  efcheats :  but  this  lofs  is 
become  almoft  the  total  of  their  pro- 
duce, by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  fale  of 
offices,  which  draws  after  it  that  of 
all  the  duties  of  mutation,  the  hun- 
dredth penny,  &c.  and  by  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  duties  on  the  free- 
doms of  corporations,  the  point  of 
honour,  &c.  It  follows,  that  two 
branches  of  the  revenue,  one  of 
which  formerly  amounted  to  four 
millions  of  livres,  and  the  other  to 
one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand, 
are  reduced  to  be  only  worth  about 
five  hundred  thoufand,  and  that  there 
is  an  annual  lofs  on  the  whole  of     -      5,300,000 

The 


102,500,000 


*  The  marciTor  is  the  name  of  that  tax  which  is  levied  upon 
the  new  incombent  on  eveiy  alienation  of  faleable  offices,  and 
which  Tariei  according  to  the  offices  on  which  It  il  laid.    T. ' 
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The  annihilation  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  and  all  their  dependencies  has 
alfo  occafi5ned  feveral  other  kinds  of 
lofles  on  the  produce  of  the  admini- 
ftration  of  domains;  as  on  the  duties 
on  regiftcring  and  fealing,  the  (lamp- 
duty,  and  the  duties  on  the  forms  of 
judiciary  a^s,  which  was  an  objefl: 
of  more  than  five  millions;  thofe  on 
writs  of  fummons  and  fub-poenas, 
which  produced  three  and  a  half; 
and  thofe  arifing  from  the  receipt  of 
the  intermediary  falaries  of  all  offices 
vacant  by  death  or  otherwife.  The 
whole  may  be  eftimated  at    -     -     -       5,000,000 

The  lofles  on  the  adminiftration  of 
the  gunpowder  mills,  and  that  of  the 
coinage,  are  eftimated  by  M.  Necker, 
together,  at  a  million  of  livres  for 
ten  months  3  confequently,  per  annum,      i ,  200,000 

The  lofs  incurred  by  the  regula- 
tions Concerning  the  Royal  Lottery*   -  4,000,000 

To 


1 1 2,700,000 


*  The  AiTembly  having  given  a  favourable  reception  to  the 
proje^  of  one  day  facrificing  this  moft  immoral  revenue.  It 
fhould  feem  that  I  might  already  entirely  retrench  it  from  tht 
ordinary  revenue^  and«  confequently,  reckon  the  diminution  at 
fourteen  millions  of  Uvres* 
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Brought  over    -     1 1 2,700,000 

To  thcfe  muft  be  added  the  dimi- 
nution on  the  produce  of  the  fraUes*, 
or  tranfport-duties,  which,  at  the 
leaft,  amounts  to       -----       6,500,000 


Total  of  the  diminutions  of  the 
revenue,  eftimated  at  the  loweft     -    119,200,000 

I  here  make  no  mention  of  the  diminution  in  the  produce  of 
the  immediate  taxc8>  fince  the  objed  to  be  confidered  is  what 
they  will  produce  in  future. 

We  muft  now  add  to  this  fum  of  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  millions  all  the  new  expences  occafioned 
by  the  National  Affembly,  or  refulting  from  its 
operations,  referving  afterwards  to  fubduft  from 
it  the  produce  of  its  (Economical  favings, 

Increaje  of  the  Expenditure. 

ift.  We  find,  from  the  Memoir 
of  M.  Necker,  read  to  the  Affembly 
on  the  6th  of  March  laft  t>  that  the 

amount 

*  The  decrees  which  received  the  fandion  of  the  Affembly 
on  the  30th  of  March  1790,  declare.  Art.  ^,  that  the  duties  of 
traite  on  the  tranfport  of  fait,  for  the  free  and  redeemed  pro- 
vinces, brought  into  the  public  trc afury  fix  miUions  of  livres,. 
Thus,  I  only  reckon,  in  addition  to  this  lofs,  fixt  hundred  thou- 
fand  liYres  for  the  diminution  of  the  (urplas  of  the  duties  of 
iraite,  that  all  my  eftimatet  may  be  rather  below  than  abore 
the  truth. 

t  ^^F  S^  of  the  edition  in  4^* 
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amount  of  the  intcrcft  and  funds  of 
rcimburfement  annexed  to  the  loan 
of  eighty-nine  millions^  made  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  1789,  and  the  an- 
nuities given  to  the  Caiffc  d'Efcomptc, 
have  increafed  the  annual  charges  by 
ftims  amounting  together  to       -    -     12,100,000^ 

(This  It  is  which  occafioned  him 
to  fay,  that  the  deficiency  had,  in 
confequence,  increafed  from  fifty-fix 
millions  to  fixty-eight  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres.) 

ad.  The  charge  of  the  National 
Aflcmbly  forms  a  new  article  t)f 
expence,  which  I  fliall  fi:ate  much 
below  what  it  at  prefent  is.  When 
the  Affembly  confiftcd  of  twelve 
hundred  deputies,  their  falaries,  fixed 
at  eighteen  livres,  amounted  to 
twenty-two  thoufand  livres  per  day  t 
as  it  is  at  prefent  diminiihed  by  one 
third,  this  expence  is  reduced  to 
about  fifteen  thoufand  livres  for  each, 
day;  but  as  hereafter  there  will  be 
only  four  months  feflion,  and  only 
feven  or  eight  hundred  Deputies,  I  ^ 

ihall  eflimate  this  article,  including  j 

all  the  expences  incident  to  the  pro- 
mulgation 
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mulgadon  and  printing  of  decreesj 

meflagesj  &c.  only  at  the  fum  of*        0,500,000 

3d.  It  would  be  difficult  to  afccr- 
tain  the  annual  cxpence  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the 
Guard  of  Paris  alone  will  coft,  for 
this  firft  year,  eight  millions  s  but  I 
inugine  that  this  expence  will  be  di- 
miniihed.  That  of  the  National 
Guards  in  the  provinces  is  an  obje£t 
more  confiderable  than  will  be  fup- 
pofed,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  circumllance  of  their  not  being 
paid.  What  the  town-guards  in  diffe- 
rent places  receive  and  confume  when 
they  arc  on  duty,  the  coft  of  their 
arms,  their  maintenance,  the  pow* 
der,  ball,  or  other  ammunition  diftri- 

buted 


14,600,000 


•  In  the  laft  Memoir  of  M.  Necieer»  fent  in  at  the  moment 
of  hif  departure,  I  find  that  he  reckons  *'  fix  millions  per 
•'  annum  for  the  cxpences  of  the  Aflcmbly  and  the  Supreme 
*•  Courts:"  but  as  I  have  not  a  dear  idea  of  what  he  means  by 
the  Supreme  Courts,  I  (hall  not  at  prefent  avail  myfelf  of  this 
eftimate,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  any  thing  into  my  llata* 
Aent  which  may  appear  doubtfiil. 
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buted  to  them,  and  all  the  numeroua 
idle  acceflfary  expences,  amount^  by 
an  enormous  multiplication  of  ex- 
tremely fmall  fums,  to  a  total  which 
would  not  be  exaggerated  if  efti- 
mated  at  ten  millions*.  This  would 
make,  at  the  firft  ftatement,  eighteen 
millions  for  the  whole;  and  I  ihould 
have  good  reafon  to  maintain,  that 
we  ought  not  to  fubduft  from  this 
fum  the  part  of  the  expence  of  the 
National  Guard  in  the;  prdvinces, 
which  will  be  paid  by  the  municipa- 
lities, fince  every  new  expence  which 
muft  neceflarily  fall  upon  the  people 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  public  charges.  I  fhall^ 
however,  reduce  this  article  to  the 
half>  and  here  only  ftate  it  at    -    -      9>ooo/)Oo 

4th.  M.  Necker,  in  the  fame  part 
of  his  Memoir,   which  I  have  juft 

cited^ 


23,600^000 


*iiiW""T^-*^*^ 


*  1  fuppofe*  from  the  calcalations  of  the  Members  of  the 
AfTembly,  that  the  National  Guards  amocnt  to  about  nine 
hundred  thoufand  men,  with  arms  and  uniforms :  the  expend  ^ 
of  thefe,  reckoning  for  each  man  only  eight  deniers  per  diLV^ 
er  twelve  livres  per  annum,  Wi}l  be  near  eleven  millions. 
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cited*,  rcckoils  '*' twenty-five  millions 
^'  to  be  placed  to  the  charge  of  the 
'^  people,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
^  the  diffribution  of  juftice,  that  of 
**  the  adminiftrative  afleniblies,  and 
^^  fome  others  befide.'*  As  he  has 
not  given  this  eftimate  in  one  of  thofe 
moments  when  he  has  wifhed  to  mag- 
nify embarraflfments,  but  in  one  of 
thofe  when  it  was  manifeft  he  was  de- 
Iirous  to  glofs  them  over,  and  pcr- 
fuade  us,  at  p:}rting,  that  he  had  ^^  a 
**  remedy  for  every  thing,  even  the 

*'  greateft 


tit^^it^ 


E 1  23,600,000 

•  Page  ii  of  tb^  lafl  Repoit  of  M.  Necker,  potitrlolt  to  hit 
difmiffion.  In  citing  thit  artkle^  I  have  not  meant  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  all  the  others.  This  would  be  leading  the 
I'nblic  into  an  error.  It  is  not  furpfiiiag  that,  in  a  time  of 
jbch  confufion,  he  (hould  have  made  niore  than  one  miflake  $ 
that  he  ihould  have  eiUmated  at  thirty  millions  and  a  half  the 
Interefh  of  the  fonH  due  for  oflkes  and  fecurities  to  be  reim« 
bnrfed,  while,  according  to  the  Committee  of  Finances^  theft 
anterefls  amount  to  thirty-two  millions  and  a  half;  that  he 
ihoold  have  reduced  to  two  miMions  the  article  nientioned 
above,  which,  in  hts  own  account,  is  twelve  millions  one  hun*- 
dfed  thOuland  livres ;  and,  in  fine,  that  he  ihould  have  omitted 
)»  hk^ftAtemtits  of  our  (ituation  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
of  lo(s  OB-lhe  j«¥eoMs,  which,  he  knows  are  not  yet  rep^aced^ 
in  order  to  prefent  us,  in  this  lafl  moment,  with  a  favourable 
pnfytGt.  i&  mania  oC  Airploies  u  a  kind  of  intennittins 
|Bilady« 
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^*  grcateft  failures,"  we  may  reaibn- 
ably  believe  that  he  has  not  exagge- 
rated it ;  and  I  accordingly  make  ufe 
of  it  here    --------     25,000,000 

5th.  According  to  the  calculations^ 
which  the  Committee  of  Finances 
has  carefully  made,  and  which  have 
been  publiflied  by  order  of  the  Af- 
fembly,  the  intereft  of  the  fums  due 
for  the  offices  of  judicature,  finance 
places,  and  fccurities  that  have  baen 
fuppreffed,  amounts  to  thirty-feven 
millions  and  a  half.  Whatever  mea- 
lures  may  be  adopted  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  this  fum,  and  whatever  de- 
fign  may  t)e  entertained  of  appropri- 
ating to  that  purpofe  the  produce  of 
the  fale  of  what  is  now  callal  tbe 
national  property,  we  muft  always 
begin  by  reckoning  this  intereft  as  a 
part  of  the  expenditure ;  for  a  debt  Is 
not  the  lefs  a  debt,  becaufe  the 
debtor  hopes  to  difchafge  it  by  the 
fale  of  bis  gpodsj  and  ftill  lefs  does 

It 


48,6oo>ooo 


*  Page  8  of  the  Sutement  of  the  PoblicDebt,  printed  in  the 
same  of  the  Comiiiittee  of  Finances,  ieoond  part. 
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it  alter  its  nature,  bccaufe  his  only 
rcfburce  is  felling  the  goods  of  an- 
other perfon.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
new  article  of  expence*    -    -    -    -    37,500,000 

6th.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the 
reimburfements  due  for  the  offices 
of  the  King's  houfehold,  military  em- 
ployments, and  governments;  thefe 
three  articles  making  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatement  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  capital  of  ninety  millions 
nine  hundred  and  five  thoufand 
livres. 

And  for  intcrcft     ---'--       4,445,000 

7th.  The  debts  of  the  Clergy,  for 
which  the  State  is  accountable,  fince 
it  has  taken  pofledion  of  their  pro- 
perty, are  ftated,  by  the  Committee 
of  Finances,  atone  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  millions  four  hundred  and  fome 
thoufand  livres;  and  the  intereft, 
from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  capi- 
tals, is  found  to  amount  to  five  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoufand  livres.  The  reflexion  which 
Hiavc  made  *  at  the  preceding  arti- 

E  3  tide, 


90,545,000 


f  Page  I  of  the  Statement  abore  cited. 
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tide,  with  rcipcft  to  the  rcimburfc- 
ments  due  for  the  offices,  applies 
equally  to  thisi  and  wc  are  jufUfied  in 
reckoning  here     -    ^    -    -    ..    .      53833^000 

8th,  The  amount  of  the  reimburfe- 
ments  at  ftated  periods  which  have 
become  due,  being,  according  to 
the  fame  ftatement  of  the  Committee 
of  Finances,  one  hundred  and  fcven 
millions  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thoufand  livres,  the  intereft  of  this 
fum  mult  be  reckoned  as  a  new  ex- 
pence  i  fince,  if  thefe  reimburfements 
had  annually  been  paid  as  they  be- 
came due,  as  they  were  during  my 
miniftryjj  the  public  treafury  would 
not  have  been  charged  with  this  in- 
tereft, reprcfentativc  of  the  capitals,^ 
which  muft  fooner  or  later  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe    -    -    -    -      5j392jiO0G 

9th.  The  Aflcmbly  having  de- 
creed, on  the  14th  of  April  1790,^ 
*^  that  an  indemnification  (hall  be 

granted  from  the  public  treafury 

to  the  proprietors '  of  infeudated 
^*  tithes  i"  this  dedree  charges  the 
State  with  a  reimburfement,  which 

is 


101,770,00c 
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Brought  over    -     101,770,000 
is  ftatcd  at  the  lowcft  when  eftimated 
at  a  hundred  millions;  and  for  inte- 
rcft      -.-.-----.      4,000,003 

10th.  The  expence  of  public  wor- 
ftiip,  as  it  has  been  regulated,  will,  it 
is  pretended,  be  compenfated  by  the 
produce  of  the  ecclefiaftical  property, 
if  it  (hould  not  be  fold*.    As  I  have 
not  had  regard  to  the  eventual  fup- 
pofition  of  this  fale  in  the  calcula- 
tions above,  I  fhall  not  here  reckon 
any  thing  for  this  article.    But  as  the 
Committee  of  Finances  has  acknow- 
ledged that,    befides  this  expence, 
and  above  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  property,  the  State  will 
have  to  pay  penfions  to  the  incum- 
bents and  religious,  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  millions    of    livres;    this  fum 
ought  to  be  dated  as  an  augmenta- 
tion of  expence      ------     50,000,006 

I  fay 

E4  155,770,000 

•  It  would  be  cafy  to  prove,  that  the  ccclcfiaflkal  property, 
ofider  the  management  of  the  Municipalities,  would  ^1  conii- 
derabiy  (hort  of  producing  the  fevcnty  millions  of  livres,  which 
the  Committee  has  rated  it  at.  The  expences  of  colledioQ^ 
sod  the  lofs  ocCAfioned  by  the  abolitioa  of  letgneiHial  rights^ 
would  caufe  a  diminotioa  of  dioffo  iksll  fitil  mllltonf  •  i 
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I  fay  nothing  of  the  intercft  of  the 
arrearage  of  the  departments,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  the  public  debt, 
which  I  confider  as  compenfated  by 
the  redu6tion  on  the  anticipations,  I 
fliall  hereafter  even  examine  what 
difFerence  there  may  be  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  redudion. 

Total  of  the  expences,  newly  added 
to  the  ordinary  expenditure     -    -      1553770,000 

It  is  by  comparing  this  increafe  of  annual  ex- 
pences, with  which  the  National  Affembly  has 
charged  the  State,  with  the  real  value  of  the  ceco^ 
nomical  retrenchments,  made  or  announced,  that 
we  fliall  be  able  to  judge  what  muft  be  the  refult, 
with  refpeft  to  the  amount  of  the  prefent  deficiency^ 

(Economical  Reduifions, 
IT  is  not  eafy  to  fix  at  a  determinate  fum,  the 
amount  of  the  oeconomical  rcduftions,  of  which 
the  Conunittee  of  Finances  has  only  given  variable 
jbtements. 

At  one  time,  by  a  Memoir  accompanied  by 
jujiificatory  and  explanatory  views^  we  have  been 
prefented  with  a  reduHion  of  expences  and  public 
debts^  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
millions  of  livres  *•  At 

*  Report  of  M.  de  Montefqaioa  of  the  i8tb  of  Noremb^ 
1789,  N^  I  of  the  Jttftificatocy  Picpei* 


• 

At  another  time,  fome  errors  in  this  ftatement 
being  correftcd,  wc  are  given  to  expeft  only,  a  fa- 
ying of  ninety-fix  millions,  under  one  point  of 
view,  and  feventy-five,  or  eighty,  under  another.* 

Afterward  the  Aflembly,  acknowledging  that  to 
throw  thirty-five  millions  and  a  half  on  the  admi« 
niftrations  of  the  provinces,  was  only  a  (hifting  of 
the  expence,  which  no  way  lightened  the  burden 
of  the  people,  has  retrenched  this  fum  from  the 
favings,  which  it  then  only  eftimatcd  and  decreed 
to  be  about  fixty  millions.f 

M.  Necker  then  obferved,  that  he  did  not  well 
itnderjland  the  lafi  engagement  of  formings  in  one 
manner  or  another y  a  reduilion  offixty  millions  \  and 
he  has,  bcfides,  difcovercd  in  this  calculation  of 
fixty  millions,  an  error  of  four  millions  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thoufand  livres,  which  has 
not  been  difputed.  J 

It  has  fince  been  found  neceflary  to  make  another 
alteration  in  this  fum,  the  expence  of  the  King's 
houfehold,  which  had  been  only  reckoned  at  twenty 
millions,  having  been  allowed  to  be  twenty-five. 

Thefc 


*  Statement  of  the  Redaftions  of  the  Public  Expenditore  ^f 
the  29th  of  Janaary  1790,  p.  5  and  9. 

t  Decree  of  the  26th  of  February  1790. 

}  Memoir  of  the  firft  Minider  of  the  Finances,  read  in  the 
leffion  of  the  6chof  March  1790,  page  34;  and  Report  of  M. 
de  Montei^aioa,  of  the  15th  of  the  fame  month,  page  26. 
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Thcfe  two  articles  make  together  a  fum  of  liine 
millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand 
livres,  which,  dedufted  from  that  of  fixty  millions, 
reduces  It  to       ------      50,iii,cxx> 

To  thefc  oeconomical  redudtions, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  amount 
of  falaries  and    intereft  which  will 
ceafe  by  the  reimburfements  for  em- 
ployments,  offices,    arid   fecuricics, 
fince   I  have  included,  among  the 
augmentations  of  expences,  the  en- 
tire fum,  which  muft  be  paid  annu- 
ally for  the  intereft  of  the  capital  of 
thefe  reimburfements.  ^There  is  only 
the  difference  between  this  intereft 
and  what  was  formerly  paid,  that  can 
be  confidered    as  a  new  expence* 
Thus  the  finances  of  the  offices  of 
magiftrature,    and    other    acceflary 
offices,  fuch  as  thole  of  the  chan- 
ceries, bailiffs,  attornies,  &c.  form- 
ing together  a  capital  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  the 
intereft,  which  I  have  reckoned  as  an 
increafe  of  expence,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-fwo  millions    five    hundred 
thoufand  livres,  is  a  real  increafe  of 
only  thirteen  millions  one  hundred 
and  forty-feven  thoufand  livres ;  be- 
caufe  the  fum  of  nine  millions  three 

hundred 
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Brought  over    •    50, 1 1 1 ,000 

hundred  and  fifty-three  thoufand 
livres  was  before  paid  in  falaries  re- 
prefentative  of  the  intereft  of  the 
finances:  it  is  thercforejuft  to  reckon 
here,  as  a  reduftion,  thefe  fupprcflcd 
falaries,  to  the  amount  of    -    -    -      9j353jOOd 

I  ought  likewifc  to  make  an  arti- 
cle of  rcduftion  of  the  fupprefled  in- 
tereft of  the  offices  of  finances,  and 
the  fecurities ;  fince  I  have  already 
ftated>  as  an  article  of  expence,  the 
intereft  of  the  fums  affigned  for  their 
reimburfement  in  the  firft  Report  of 
M.  de  Montefquiou,  of  the  i8th  of 
November  1789.  .  This  retrench- 
ment was  included  in  the  fum  total 
of  the  reduftions,  which  had  nearly 
led  me  into  an  error;  but  I  obferved 
that  they  were  not  repeated  in  the 
ftatemcnt  of  the  reduftions  decreed 
provifionally  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary 1790,  and  in  confequence  I  add 
here  their  whole  amount,  which  is        16,012,00(0 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  refpeft 
to  the  appointments  and  emoluments 

annexed 

75,476,000 


Brought  over    -    7  S>47 6*000 

annexed  to  the  offices  of  the  houfehold 
of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Princes ;  or  to  military  employments 
and  to  governments.  As  they  were 
paid  either  from  the  funds  adigned 
for  the  houfehold  of  the  King,  &c. 
or  from  thofc  of  the  war  department, 
and  as  they  did  not  form  particular 
articles  in  the  ancient  ftatements  of 
expence,  their  fuppreffion  is  inchided 
in  the  reduflions  of  the  civil  lift  and 
the  military  funds>  which  make  a 
part  of  thofe  I  have  noticed  above, 
as  decreed  provifionally,  on  the  26th 
of  February.  They  would  therefore 
be  twice  reckoned,  fliould  I  ftate 
them  here  a  fecond  time.  I  mention 
them  at  prefent  only  by  way  of     *      memorandum 

■ 

There  remains  the  article  of  anti- 
cipations, of  which  the  annihilation 
feems  to  promife  a  faving  of  about 
fifteen  millions  per  annum:  but  I 
cannot  ftate  it  here  as  a  red&dion, 
1%  becaufe  it  is  not  certain,  that 
the  reiblution  to  anticipate  no  more 
will  be  rendered  eSeflual,  conform- 
ably 

7S*476>ooo 
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ably  to  the  decrees  of  the  Aflembly^ 
and  becaufe,  on  the  contrary^  fince 
that  refolution  has  been  taken,  new 
anticipations  have  been  made  on  the 
enfuing  year  5  adly,  becaufe  the  an- 
ticipations which  exiit  at  the  nr.oment 
I  am  writing,  that  is  to  fay^  thoic 
which  become  due  .poflerior  to  the 
month  of  Ofbober  1790^  and  which 
extend  to  the  month  of  May  1791, 
amount,  according  to  the  eftimate 
which  I  have  extraded  from  the  ac- 
count prefented  to  the  Afiembly  by 
M.  Necker,  on  the  aift  of  July  laft 
(1790),  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven  millions  eight  hundred 
thoufand  livres,  the  intereft  of  which 
muft  indifpenfably  be  paid  tiU  their 
extinftion ;  3dly,  becaufe  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  defray 
the  expences  incurred  by  the  antici- 
pations are  almoft  as  burdenfbme  at 
thofe  expences  chemfelves,  as  I  (hall 
hereafter  make  appear.  What  I  have 
laid  hcrej  I  intend  only  by  way  of      memorandum 

Total  of  tl»c  rtduftions    7  5,47 6,000 

HiCAPITULATjtOi^. 
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RSCAPITULATIOir* 

The  augmentations  of  expcnce 
amount  to  --.-.-.      i55j770,ooo 

The  (economical  redu^bions^ 
which  are  to  be  fubtraded  from 
thisfum,  amount  to     r    -    -    -      75>476,ooo 


,  ,  ,     — — a^y 


Remains  for  die  augmentation 
of  the  expcnce  -        -        .        80,294,000- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diminu* 
tions  of  the  revenue  amount  to     -     x  1 9, 200,000 

The  additional  deficiency,  com-  . 
pofed  of  thefe  two  fums,  is,  there- 
fore       -        -        ^        -        -      i9M94><50O 

The  former  was        -         -  56,230,000 

I 

Total  of  the  prefcnt  deficiency        255,7  24,000 


t"  III  ■      if 


In  this  calculation  no  notice  is  taken  of  tbt 
reimburfiments  at  ftated  periods  i  they  have  been  en- 
tirely loft  light  of  fince  my  jrctirement  from  office^ 
I  have  already  obferved  that,  if  I  had,  in  like  man- 
ner, retrenched  thgn  from  the  account  which  I 

gave 
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gave  in,  in  the  year  1787,  the  deficiency  would 
then  have  been  but  fifty-feven  millions.  What 
clamours  did  I  not  excite  againft  me,  when  I  took 
the  (alutary  refolution  to  reveal  its  true  ftate !  At 
prefent  it  is  more  than  quadruple  what  it  then  wasy 
and  is  not  noticed. 

But  without  adverting  to  what  concerns  myfelf, 
is  it  poflible  not  to  be  (truck  with  aftonifhment, 
when  we  compare  the  deficiency,  as  it  appears  in 
the  account  given  in  by  M.  Necker,  feventeen 
months  fmce,  with  the  prefent,  and  perceive  that^ 
in  fo  fhort  a  time,  it  has  been  increafed  by  the 
Aim  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of 
livres  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  objcfted  to  me,  that  I  have 
not  reckoned,  in  compenfation  of  the  diminutions 
of  revenue,  the  produft  of  the  imports  that  have 
been  decreed  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  that  have 
been  abolifhed.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  this  pro- 
du6t,  which  will  be  but  a  very  unequal  fubftitute, 
fmce,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  fixty  millions 
brought  in  by  the  gabelle^  a  tax  which  can  only  be 
valued  at  forty  is  all  that  has  been  decreed,  docs 
not  yet  exift ;  it  has  not  yet  been  levied,  nor  can 
it  be,  till  the  general  ftate  of  khe  contributions, 
the  form  of  their  aflTeflTment,  and  the  mode  of  their 
coUeftion,  fhail  be  finally  regulated.  I  Ihall  here- 
after examine  in  what  manner  this  may  be  done. 
Bcfidcs>  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  begin  by 

fhowing 
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ihowing  to  what  a  fum  the(e  contributions  muft 
amount^  to  fupply  all  the  deficiencies;  the  mealbre 
of  which  it  was  proper  I  fhould  afcertain,  as  they 
cxift  at  the  prefcnt  moment,  abftradted  from  the 
means  that  may  be  employed  to  provide  for  them. 
This  method  of  proceeding  is  likewife  the  more 
proper,  becaufe  it  is  that  followed  by  the  Aflem* 
bly,  which  has  deftroyed  the  revenue  before  it  has 
taken  any  meafure  to  replace  it,  and  without  pay-* 
ing  any  attention  to  the  irreparable  mifchiefi^ 
which  a  gap  of  more  than  one  year  muft  occafion. 
This,  on  its  part,  is  no  doubt,  the  oppofite  to  what 
it  ought  to  have  done;  but  on  mine,  the  order  of 
a  methodical  difcuflion  required,  that  I  fhould  firft 
ftate  the  entire  deficiency,  before  I  confidcred  ii^ 
what  manner  it  might  hereafter  be  provided  for. 

Far,  however,  from  having  exaggerated  this  de- 
ficiency, by  dating  it  at  prefent  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  millions,  I  think  it  abfolutely  neceC- 
fary  to  eftimate  it  at  a  fum  much  more  confidera- 
ble,  in  confideration  of  the  ncceffity  there  muft  at 
length  be,  to  adopt  fomc  mode  of  providing  for 
the  periodical  reimburfemcnts,  which,  for  feveral 
years,  feem  to  have  been  entirely  difregarded, 
though  the  honour  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for 
their  payment.  The  Committee  of  Finances  ap- 
peared to  be  convinced  of  this  neceffity,  fince,  in 
its  Report  of  the  27th  of  Auguft  laft,  it  propofed 
the  alternative,  either  to  difcharge  at  once,  by  the 
produce  of  the  fale  of  the  national  domains,  the 

entire 
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3d.  The  fufpcnfion  of  the  reimburfcmcnts  that 
have  become  due  in  a  forced  loan.     The  Com- 
mittee 


complete,  as  has  been  promifed,  the  payments  for  the  year 
1789,  befides  the  lafl  half-year  pf  1788?  Miy  we  not  doubt 
pf  this,  when  Adminiflration  gives  us-  to  onderftand  that^ 
to  provide  for  the  fervice  of  the  prefent  year,  and  begin 
the  enfuing,  two  hundred  millions  of  new  affignats  will  be 
neceilary?  In  the  midft  of  this  darkneis,  taking  for  my 
guides  only  thofe  flatements  which  the  AlTembly  itfelf  mufl 
allow  to  be  authentic,  I  have  endeavoured  to  didinguifh  what 
ought  to  be  confid^red  as  a  debt,  additional  tathe  old  ones, 
^m  what  has  ferved  to  pay  off  thofe  ^bich  exited  in  my 
time.  I  clearly  perceive,  by  the  Account  of  M.  Necker, 
that  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  have  been  lent  to  the 
Royal  Treafury  by  the  Caiflc  d'Efcompte  within  the  fpace  of 
a  year  (which  is  one  of  the  greatefl  of  abufes).  1  imagine  this 
loan  to  have  been  reimburfcd  in  aflignats :  but  tliis  is  only  a 
change  of  denomination  which  cannot  prevent  the  loan  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  from  having  exifted,  nor  even 
from  dill  exiting ;  iince  a  loan  is  not  the  lefs  a  loan,  becaufe 
it  is  made  repayable  on  certain  funds ;  and  no  perfon  can  fay 
that  he  owes  nothing,  becanfe  he  has  determined  to  fell  his  ef« 
fedb  to  pay  his  debts. 

It  -appears  that  the  fecnrity  of  feventy  millions,  which  I  had 
Caufed  the  (lock-holders  of  the  CaifTe  d'Efcompte  to  advance 
in  February  1787,  and  which  is  of  a  widely  different  nature 
from  that  confufed  intermingling  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Treafury  with  thofe  of  the  Caiflc  d'Efcompte,  which  1  have 
never  permitted  myfelf  tor  the  fmallcfl  lura,  has  been  in 
like  manner  reimburfed  in  affignats.  In  this  cafe,  out  of 
the  four  hundred  millions,  there  will  only  remain  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  both  for  the  difcharge  of  one  half-yeai  's  an- 
nuities, which  will  require  eighty  millions,  and  for  paying 
off  the  anticipations ;  and  I  am  not  furprifcd  that  four  hundred 

millions 
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mittee  of  Finances  has  only  cftioiated  what  is  due 
to  the  prefent  moment  at  one  hundred  and  fcven 

millions 

millions  have  not  been  fufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
year.  But  what  exigencies !  and  how  enormous  is  the  ex- 
pence  which  has  been  incurred  within  thirteen  months !  The 
general  account  given  in  by  M.  Nccker  on  the  12th  of  la£( 
July,  dates  it  at  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  for 
twelve  months^  ending  with  lad  April ;  that  incurred  from 
that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year,  will  perhaps  be  fHU  greater 
in  proportion,  bccaufe  all  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
fuffer  to  appear  in  the  former  account  may  be  thrown  upon  it. 
Perhaps  we  (hall  find  in  it  fome  article  fimilar  to  that  which 
is  the  55th  of  the  chapter  of  the  Expenditure,  dating  thirty- 
nine  millions  eight  hundred  and  feventy-one  thoufand  livres 
for  expends  rclati*ve  to  Jubjtflence,  after  deduQlng  the  colleQions 
that  ha've  been  made.  That  is  to  fay,  that  the  difference  of 
the  price  at  which  corn  was  fold  to  the  public,  and  that  at 
which  it  was  purchafed  by  Government,  was  about  forty  mil- 
lions of  livres,  whlch^  admitting  that  the  lofs  might  be  about 
one  third,  would  Aippofe  an  expeiice  of  one  hundrtd  and  twenty 
millions  in  the  purchafc  of  grain.  But  according  to  an  /»- 
JiruSli'-oe  mcnicir  given  in  by  M.  Nccker  to  the  Committee  of 
Subfidence,  the  grain  which  Government  had  caufed  to  be 
imported  into  France,  that  which  was  expelled,  and  even  that 
which  was  hoped  for,  amounted,  in  the  whole,  but  to  one 
million  four  hundred  and  four  thoufand  quintals,  making  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand  Jcpiiers*  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  weight  each,  Paris  weight ;  the  purchafe  of 
which,  at  the  rate  of  forty  livres  the  jjpner  (a  very  high 
price,  efpecially  as  no  difference  is  made  ior  the  r\'e  and  bar- 
Icy  included  in  this  quantity),  would  have  cod  but  between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-fi)ur  millions ;  though  it  has  been 
affertcd  to  the  Affcmbly,  with  equal  effrontery  and  impfmity, 
that  the  State  (which  had  only  laid  out  twenty-four  millions 

iQ 
♦  A  mcafurc  of  twelve  buihels. 
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millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty-Gx  thoufand 
livres,  becaufe  it  has  taken  from  it  three  articles 
which  it  has  thought  proper  to  clafs  difFerently, 
though  thefe  articles  do  not  therefore  the  lefs 
make  a  part  of  the  debt ;  we  fliall,  however,  abide 
by  the  calculations  of  the  Committee,  and  eftimate 
this  only  at     ------      108,000,000 

4th.  The  arrears  of  the  payments  of  annuities 
is,  in  like  manner,  a  forced  loan,  and,  what  is 

* 

worfe,  a  loan  without  intereft,  confequently  the 
moft  unjuft  of  all.  As  it  has  been  announced 
that,  in  the  courfc  of  the  prefent  year  1790,  the 
whole  year   1789,   befides   the  laft  half-year  of 

1788. 


io  the  purchafc  of  grain)  had  loft  twenty-four  millions  by  the 
fale  of  it.  And  even  though  grain  fhould  have  been  pur- 
chafed  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions,  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  livrcs  they>///>r,  to  pretend  a  lofs  of  tivcnty-fivo  millions 
b^  the  rerfale  of  it^  muft  appear  an  extravagant  abfurdity :  but 
it  is  dill  more  abfurd  to  have  carried  this  lofs  up  to  forty  mil- 
lions; fmce  this  is  to  fuppofe  that,  fince  the  month  of  July 
1789,  at  which  time  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  thirty  mil- 
lions might  have  been  thus  expended.  Government  mull  have 
laid  out  ninety  more  in  new  purchafes,  to  make  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  on  which  there  might  be  a  lofs 
of  one  third.  This  fuppofition,  confidering  that  the  year  in 
which  thefe  fupplies  were  necelTary  was  placed  between  two 
favourable  feafboj,  is  the  height  of  extravagance.  It  requires 
the  moft  pitiable  credulity  to  believe  that  even  the  half  of  this 
fum  has  been  expended  for  th;  fubfiftence  of  the  people ;  and 
all  that  we  can  conclude  from  it  is,  that  a  Revolution  is  a  very 
llcar  things 
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1788,  will  be  paid  off,  if  this  promifc  is  fulfilled, 
there  will  only  remain  one  half-year's  arrears  ^  and 
this  half-year  is  a^i  objed  of     ^      -    80,000,000 

5th.  The  other  arrears  of  every  kind  which 
have  augmented  the  national  debt,  thofe  for  enter* 
tainments,  appointments,  falaries,  and  die  greater 
part  of  penfions,  which  have  not  been  paid  for  two 
years  back  -,  thofe  for  the  expence  of  buildings, 
and  die  wardrobe,  in  fine,  all  demandable  debts 
not  fpecified  above,  and  which  cannot  be  paid  off 
this  year,  amount  together  to  a  total  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  I  have  feen,  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  livres :  but  the 
Committee  of  Finances  having  only  eftimated  it 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty,  I  fliall  here  ftate  it  at 

the  fame    .-r----      tI  20,000,000 

• 

Total  of  the  five  articles  of  the  increafe  of  the 
national  debt  fince  the  month  of  April  1787,  -  - 
-----..----  785,000^000 

Each  of  thefe  articles  may  with  propriety  be 
denominated  a  loan :  for  not  to  pay  what  we 
owe,  and  what  is  become  due,  is  to  borrow,  if 
not  to  fteal,  and  is  even  that  kind  of  borrow- 
ing which  is  mod  deftrudive  of  credit,  Befides, 
whatever  difference  we  may  wifh  to  eftablifh  be- 
tween money  raifcd  and  money  withheld^  there  is 
none  with  refpeft  to  the  ufc  that  is  made  of  it ; 

and. 
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and,  at  any  rate,  thofe  who  have  had  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  finances  for  thefe  laft  three  years, 
owe  to  the  nation  an  account  of  thefe  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  millions  of  extraordinary  re- 
fources  with  which  they  have  augmented  the  na- 
tional debt^  as  well  as  of  thofe  arifmg  from  the 
patriotic  gifts  paid  into  the  public  Treafury,  the 
plate  carried  to  the  mint,  and  the  fums  produced 
by  the  contribution  of  a  quarter  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  contributors,  Thefe,  added  to  the 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  before 
mentioned,  mult  increafe  the  total  to  confider- 
ably  above  eight  hundred  millions :  *  but  were 
only  this  fum  to  be  reckoned  for  extraordina- 
ries,  in  what  manner  can  it  have  been  employed  ? 
What  ufe  has  been  made  of  it  by  thofe  Mini- 
fters  who  fo  loudly  vaunt  their  ceconomy,  and 

fo 


*  I  (hould  incliae  to  believe  that  the  plate  carried  to  the 
mint,  amounting  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions,  the  patriotic 
gifts,  and  efpecially  the  contribution  of  one  fourth  of  the  an- 
nual income,  muH  raife  a  much  more  confiderable  fum,  efpe- 
dally  as  it  has  been  publicly  afTcrtcd  ihnt  the  contribution  of 
die  city  of  Paris  alone  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  millions 
How  are  the  people  fed  with  illufions  !  The  account  given  in 
by  M.  Necker,  on  the  laft  of  July,  flates  as  received  onif 
three  hundred  and  fixty«ooe  thoufand  livres  for  patriotic  giftf^ 
mud  nine  millions  feven  hundred  and  twenty-one  thoufand 
livres  for  the  contribution  of  a  quarter  of  the  revenues  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  What  a  number  of  fine  words  hmve 
been  lavifhed  for  fo  fmall  an  effedl ! 
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{;>   afiiduoufly    vilify    every  Adminiftration    but 

their  own  ?  * 

There 


*  May  we  not  here  make  ibme  moral  reflexions  on  the  fri* 
volity*  abfurdity,  and  injuftice,  of  the  opinion  of  the  moltitode, 
which  is  too  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  public  ?  Ab« 
firaded  from  all  regard  to  myfelf,  I  have  been  ftnick  with 
a  contrail  to  which  I  would  wiih  to  engage  the  attention  of 
my  readers* 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  feen  a  Minifler  the  vidim  of 
CQon-intngue,  and  the  courage  which  he  JSrJf  had  to  attjtck 
the  privileges  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  condemned  to  foficr 
the  mod  cruel  perfecution,  and  fligmatifed  with  the  moft 
dreadful  imputations,  while  the  blind  multitude  has  obfHnately 
attributed  to  him  the  diforder  which  he  did  not  fear  to  reveal 
to  the  Nation.  In  confequence  merely  of  calumnies,  which 
have  been  Aiggefled  and  fnpported  by  an  adverfary  who,  after 
having  fupplanted  him,  was  intereflcd  to  procure  his  deflruc* 
tion,  he  has  been  believed  guilty  of  the  moil  fhameful  extra- 
vagance, and  reviled  with  the  utmoil  virulence.  In  vain  has 
he  defied  his  enemies  to  prove^  or  even  to  fpecify,  a  iingle  ar- 
ticle of  the  depredations  that  have  been  vaguely  attributed  to 
him ;  in  vain  has  he  iblicited  the  fevereil  fcrutiny  into  his 
whole  adminiilration :  he  has  not  been  liilened  to;  nothing 
has  been  examined,  nothing  coniidered ;  and,  even  now,  when 
his  ilanderers  are  reduced  to  filence,  the  impreffion  which 
their  malignity  has  made  on  the  multitude,  fHll  remains.  The 
xeaibnable  part  of  the  people  are,  indeed,  undeceived  with 
refped  to  his  charader ;  but  he  has  obtained  no  reparation, 
and  remains  expofed  to  the  venomous  flings  of  the  vilefl  of 
reptiles.— Yet  are  his  adverfaries  compelled  to  confefs  that,  if 
in  the  fpace  of  three  years  and  a  half  he  borrowed  four  or 
five  millions  of  livres,  they  have  been  employed  inthifMy^ 
mtnt  of  tht  dtbu  incurred  by  the  'war,  andtbt  arrears.    It  is 

univerfally 
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There   is   another   fource    of  increafc  of  the 
national  debt,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to 

confound 


univerfally  acknowledged  that  he  has  al'wayj  paid  tuhat  has 
been  due  'with  the  utmoft  exaBne/s,  that  the  annuities  ami  all  tbt 
engagements  of  the  State  ivere,  under  bis  tninijlry,  di/cbarged  •coi/b 
apunSuality  till  tben  unexampled  \  that  he  had  re'eflahlijbed 
credit,  gi'uen  ne*w  life  to  commerce  y  prevented  every  kind  of  fear* 
iity,  and  encouraged  all  the  arts  .'in  fine«  it  is  certain  that  he 
impofed  no  tax,  but  on  the  contrary  relieved  the  people  from 
many  burdenibme  duties ;  that  it  ivas  during  his  adminiihii* 
tion  that  tie  tbird  fwcntietb  ceafed\  and  that  the  defideocj 
with  which  he  is  reproached^  elUmating  it  even  afcording  to 
the  method  that  has  been  adopted,  amounted  only  to  fifty- 
feven  millions  at  the  time  he  quitted  the  miniilry.  All  thi« 
is  what  no  perfon  denies,  but  what  no  perfon  confiders. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  feen,  immediately  after  his 
retirement,  the  pun^uality  of  payments  ceafc,  the* public  en* 
gagements  continually  violated,  loans  muhiplicd  with  difho- 
nourable  delays  in  the  promifed  repayments,  the  deficiency 
increafe,  the  national  debt  prodigiouily  augmented,  and  credit 
annihilated  ;  we  have  {tt^  commerce  languifh,  induilry  de» 
prived  of  its  activity,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the  people  be- 
come extreme  ;  confufion  has  every  where  fucccedcd  to  tran- 
quillity, the  political  confequence  of  France  vanilhcd  like  a 
dream,  and  the  kingdom  funk  into  ruin.  Should  wc  not 
fuppofe  that,  in  confequence  of  this  cliange,  complaints,  re- 
proaches, and  accufations  fhould  have  beeo  poured  forth  with 
redoubled  violence  againd  the  Miffiflers  who  had  fucccedcd 
him  who  had  been  treated  with  {q  much  injuHicc  ?  No;  their 
management  has  never  been  fo  much  as  called  in  qucilion : 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions of  livres  that  have  difappcarcd,  no  one  can  explain  how, 
under  their  adminiilration.    The  AfTembly  and  the  people, 

after 
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confound  with  the  loans>  or  with  the  funas,  ovii 
which  is  not  the  Icfs  an  increafc  of  the  burden  of 
the  State  5  1  niean  the  reiniburfcments  due  for  thei 
officesi  military  employnients,  governments^  and 
fecuritics  that  have  been  fuppreflcd^  The  total 
of  the  capitals  which  their  fuppreflion  obliges  the 
State  to  reimburfe,  amouhts,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Finances,  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fixty-two  millions  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres ;  and,  though  the  ftate  was  al- 
ready debtor  in  thefe  capitals,  which  it  had  ori- 
ginally received,  as  they  were  alienated  in  perpe- 
tuity, the  neccffity  of  reimburfing  them  is  become! 
a  new  charge  to  the  public  Treafury.  However, 
1  fhall  only  confider  as  fuch  the  capital  of  the 
intereft  which  exceeds  the  fum  formerly  paid  for" 
the  falaries  of  the  fupprefled  offices,  and  the  finan- 
cial interefts.  I  have  already  Ihown  that  this 
amounted  to  more  than  thirteen  millions,  for  the 
offices  of  judicature :  there  is  alfo  a  furplus  for' 
feveral  offices  in  the  King's  houfehold  and  military' 

employments^ 


after  having  exhaufted  themfelves  in  declamations  againft  an 
imaginary  dilapidation^  have  become  indifFerent  and  mute' 
with  rcfpeft  to  diforders  ff  the  greateft  magnitude.  He  who^ 
^rfl  put  the  Nation  in  a  way  to  remedy  its  ancient  evils  ia 
profcribedt  while  the  real  author  of  its  prefent  misfortune* 
has  enjoyed  the  full  tide  of  popular  favour,  has,  for  a  time^ 
been  extolled  as  a  divinity,  and  would  be  fo  flill  if  he  had  not 
thought  proper  no  longer  to  riik  the  celebrity  which  he  haa 
carried  with  him  to  his  retirement. — Oht  human  jtfdgCi- 
ments ! 
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entire  fiirh  of  the  feimburfements  thus  diie  at  dif- 
ferent periods  not  yet  arrived,  or  to  form  a  fink- 
ing fund  of  twenty-three  millions  feven  hundred 
thoufand  livres^  which,  by  adding  to  it  the  accu- 
tnulation  of  intereft  as  it  became  extindk^  might 
enable  the  State  fucceflively  to  difcharge,  in  the 
^ace  of  thirty- two  years,  this  mafs  of  debt,  which, 
according  to  the  Committee,  amounts  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fix ty- two  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
livres* 

But  to  the  firft  of  thefc  two  modes  it  is  ob- 
jefbed,  that  it  adds  to  the  already  exceffive  weight 
of  the  debt  at  prefent  due,  parts  of  debts  which  are 
not  yet  demandable  -,  and  this  mode  is  alio  liable 
to  another,  and,  according  to  my  ideas,  a  ftiU 
more  important  objedlion,  which  is,  that  it  allots 
for  this  anticipated  payment  property  which  I 
maintain,  and  will  prove,  to  be  illegally  ufurped* 

The  fecdnd  mode  has  affinity  to  that  which  I 
myfelf  propofed  to  the  Aflcmbly  of  the  Notables, 
but  with  a  difference  which  I  cannot  confider  as 
cither  juft  or  reafonable,  ill,  It  is  not  juft  to 
alfign  two  and  thirty  years  for  the  payment  of 
reimburfements  the  major  part  of  which  will  be- 
come due  in  ten  years,  dating  from  the  prefent 
(1790),  and  of  which  not  one,  excepting  fomc 
of  little  importance  on  the  loans  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  extends  beyond  twenty  years,  ad.  It  is 
not  reafonable  to  appropriate  to  the  fucceflive 

F  difcharge 
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difchargc  of  a  mafs  of  debts  rapidly  decfcafirig, 
and  of  which  only  the  eight  or  ten  firft  years  arc 
very  burdcnfome,  a  fund  of  redemption  con- 
tinually increafing,  and  which,  after  having  been 
infufficicnt  for  its  objeft  during  the  firft  years, 
(hall  infinitely  exceed  it  during  the  twelve  laft. 
This  would  be  an  inverfion  of  what  is  indicated 
by  the  dates  when  thefe  payments  become  due; 
for,  fince  it  is  natural  to  expeft  that  the  progrefi 
of  the  fijnd  fhould  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  re- 
imburfements,  a  diminilhing  rather  than  an  in- 
creafing fund  Ihould  be  employed ;  and  this 
Confideration  it  was  that  prevented  me  from  ap- 
propriating to  this  purpofe  a  feres  of  expiring 
interefts,  which  is  more  naturally  applicable  to 
voluntary  redemptions.  I  had  at  the  fame  time 
in  view,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  reimburlc- 
ments  at  ftated  periods  with  refpeft  to  the  royal 
treafury,  without  altering  the  terms  of  their  ac- 
quittal with  regard  to  the  creditors ;  another  ex- 
pedient which  was  good  at  the  time  when  there 
was  credit  in  France,  and  which,  had  it  been 
adopted  in  the  year  1787,  would  have  faved  Go- 
vernment the  difgrace  of  failing  in  this  part  of 
the  engagements  of  the  State,  which  I  was  of 
opinion  ought  not  to  be  feparated  from  the  an- 
nual expcnce,  but  which,  fince  it  has  been  de- 
tached from  it,  has  been  counted  for  nothing. 

At  prefent,  without  being  able  to  forefec  what 
will  be  determined  with  refpedt  to  thefe  engage- 
men  ts^ 
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ments,  which  ought  to  be  included  among  thdlb 
the  Aflennbly  has  declared  to  be  under  tbejafe-- 
guard  of  the  Nation^  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  wc 
eftimate  in  idea  the  expence  of  the  mean  year  of 
the  twenty  in  which  the  whole  of  the  periodical 
reimburfements  are  to  be  paid,  we  Ihall  find  that, 
adding  to  the  payments  that  are  to  become  due 
the  intereft  of  the  fums  not  yet  due,  the  mean 
amount  will  be  at  leaft  thirty- five  millions  of 
livres  *. 

It  appears  juft  to  add  this  fum  to  the  annual 
deficiency,  which  I  have  fhown  to  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty- five  millions,  abftrafted  from  every 
arrangement  which  may  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  periodical  reimburfements  i  and 
confequently  this  deficiency  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  now  amounting  to  -    -    290,000,000 

The  Aflembly,  therefore,  at  the  prefcnt  moment 
has  to  provide  for  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred 

F  2  and 


*  The  fam  of  five  hundred  and  fixty-two  millions  fix  huii« 
dred  thoufand  livres^  is  that  at  which  the  whole  of  the  perio- 
dical reimburfements  is  eftimated  by  the  Committee  of  Fi- 
nances, in  page  7  of  its  Report  of  the  27th  of  Auguft.  This 
fum  divided  by  twenty,  for  the  twenty  years,  gives  twenty-* 
eight  millions,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thonfand  livres  per 
annum.  The  decreafing  intereft,  taken  at  its  proportional 
mean,  would  be  fourteen  millions;  but  I  have  only  reckoned  it 
at  feven,  the  firft  reimburfements  being  fo  confiderable  that 
they  double  the  rapidity  of  tlie  decreafe,  which  gives  in  the 
wKolc  thirty-five  millions  of  livres  per  annum* 
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and  ninety  millions  of  livres  in  the  revcnw ,  noC^ 
withftanding  a  redu&ion  of  fixty  millions  in  the 
expenditure.  This  is  a  conclufion  to  make  us 
ihudder.  But  is  it  juft>  or  is  it  not  ?  I  appeal 
to  the  judgement  of  the  Afiembly  itfclf,  if  it 
will  confent  to  permit  each  article  to  be  difculled 
in  its  prefence,  and  decide.  I  requefl:^  andj  in  the 
name  of  the  public  intereft^  call  upon  the  Com« 
mittee  of  Finances  to  declare^  whether;,  in  the 
cftimatc  I  have  juft  given,  I  have  made  any 
miftake,  and  in  what.  This  is  a  queftion  too 
important  to  remain  unanfwered.  If  I  am  proved 
in  an  error,  I  will  candidly  retraft  what  I  have 
advanced ;  but  will  defend  my  aflertions,  fhould 
they  only  be  oppofed  by  fubtecfuges.  Silence9 
after  fuch  a  challenge  muft  be  confidered  as  an 
avowal  of  the  charge ;  and  if  I  am  not  confuted, 
I  ought  to  be  believed.  The  public  will  not 
pardon  an  affefted  contempt,  when  the  fubjcft 
in  queftion  is  an  elucidation  in  which  it  is  eflfen^ 
tially  interefted,  which  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  demand,  and  which  is  now  demanded  in  the 
moft  ferious  manner. 

Let  me  here  add  that,  if,  notwithftanding  all 
the  care  I  have  taken  to  be  exaft,  fome  error 
fhould  have  crept  into  my  calculations,  or  fome 
doubt  fhould  be  entertained  with  rcfpefl:  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  articles  that  I  have 
reckoned  as  an  increafe  of  the  expenditure  ought 
to  be  viewed,  the  difference  in  the  total  amount 
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cannot  be  more  than  forty  millions  of  livres;  and 
in  this  cafe,  the  deficiency  will  ftill  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millionsj  at  which  fum  I  fhall  rate  it 
through  the  reminder  of  thefc  remarks,  that  the 
confequences  I  deduce  may  be  inconteftable. 
My  readers  will  therefore  remember  that  errors 
to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of  livres  will  not 
diminiih  the  truth  of  what  I  advance. 

I  have  hitherto  only  fpoken  of  the  annual  defi- 
ciency, and  its  prodigious  increafe  fince  my  retire- 
ment from  the  miniftry.  I  (hall  now,  in  order 
to  fliow  in  every  point  of  view  the  confufion  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  State,  proceed  to 
examine  how  much  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt  has  been  augmented  during  the  fame  in- 
terva}. 

Increafe  of  the  CafUal  of  the  National  Deht  within 

the  Three  laji  Tears. 

THE  Aflcmbly  of  the  Notables  convoked  in 
1787  had  for  its  principal  objeft  to  find  an  ef- 
feftual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  loans,  I  then 
thought  that,  as  the  debts  incurred  by  the  war 
were  entirely  liquidated,  it  might  be  poffible  to 
tvoid  recurring  again  to  that  fatal  refourccf;  and, 
to  render  the  abjuration  of  it  more  immutable 
by  the  moft  folemn  national  affcnt  that  could  be 
hoped  for  at  thtt  time,  I  determined,  not  3nly 
tQ  tear  away  every  veil,  and  ftow  the  wotad  of 
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the  State  in  all  its  depths  but  alfo  to  difplay  thofe 
aggravating  acccflbries  which  I  might  eafily  have 
detached  from  it,  as  my  fiicceflbrs  have  done. 
My  defign,  as  I  clearly  explained  it  in  my  Dif- 
courfe  to  the  Notables,  my  only  defign  was  to 
cffeft  great  retrenchments  in  the  expenditure,  to 
compel  a  reformation  of  unjuft  privileges,  and 
by  thefe  means  to  produce  a  balance  between  the 
receipt  and  the  expenditure,  and  deliver  the 
State  from  the  fyftem  of  loans,  the  fource  of  every 
evil.  But  what  has  been  the  event  ?  I  have  been 
facrificed,  and  more  money  borrowed  than  in  any 
preceding  times,  more  is  ftill  borrowed  every 
day,  and  continually  to  borrow  feems  to  have 
become  the  only  fecret  of  adminiftration  to  re-f 
medy  the  diforder  occafioned  by  Joa^s !  * 

What  clamours  fliould  I  not  have  excited  in 
J 787,  if,  after  having  demonftrated  how  much  in- 
jury had  been  done  to  the  State  by  the  filly  error 
of  preferring,  during  war,  ruinous  loans  to  an 
incrcafe  of  taxes,  which  muft  fooner  or  later  be- 
icomc  inevitable,  I  had  declared  that,  though  the 
old  debts  had  been  paid  off,  it  would  ftill  be  nc- 
ccflary  to  borrow,  to  borrow  more  than  before, 
to  borrow,  within  three  years,  near  eight  hundred 
millions  of  livres  1  I  fhould  have  been  heard  with 
^  kind  of  horror,  and  deemed  a  madman — ^yct 
this  is  what  h^  ad^ually  been  done. 

The 

*  li  is  manifeft  that  a  p;vatioD  oiaj/tgnau  is  a  loao. 
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The  proof  of  my  aflertion  is  as  follows. 

I  ft.  The  fcries  of  direft  loans  from  May  1787 
to  Auguft  1789*,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and 
cighty-feven  millions  of  livres. 

ad.  The  fums  advanced  to  Government  by 
the  Caijfe  d'EJcompe^  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,    the  portion  of  ajftgnats  which  have 

F  4  replaced 

•  Loan  by  cdift  of  May  1787        .        .         .   60,000,000 
Loan  of  the  States  of  Langucdoc,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fame  year 12^000,009 


3,000,000 

1,500,000 

12,000,000 

10,100,000 


Item  for  a  redemption      •      •        .         • 

Loan  of  the  States  of  Burgundy 

Lottery  of  Odlober  1 7  8  7 

Money  advanced  by  the  Farmers-general 

Item  by  the  Receivers-general ;  but  it  is  to  be 
reimborfed,  and  is  here  only  mentioned  by  way 
of  .  .  .  •  ...  memorandum. 

Loan  of  the  month  of  November  1787  120,000,000 

Three  new  loans  of  the  States  of  Langucdoc, 
Ih  1788;  which,  not  being  entirely  filled,  I  here 
only  reckon  what  has  been  paid  in  to  the  prefent 
time,  viz »        •      9,300,000 

Loan  of  the  States  of  Provence,  in  the  fame 
year 3,000,000 

Advance  made,  in  March  1788*  by  the  Com- 
pany of  AflTurance        .  •         •         .        •      5,000,000 

Advance  made,  in  0£lober  1788,  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Notaries        .....      7,000,000 

Payments  of  the  old  loans,  become  due  flnce 
1787        •  .  .  ....      4,100,000 

Loan  of  Augufl  1789,  of  eighty  millions,  and 
effectually  of        •  •         •        •        •        •    40,ooo,oo# 

i87,ooo,oo« 
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replaced  them^  might  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  direct  loans  above  enumerated  i  but  at  leaft 
fuch  of  thefe  Turns  as  have  been  advanced  within 
thefe  two  years,  and  which  have  in  a  great  mea* 
fure  abforbed  the  refource  which  the  aflignats 
might  have  procured,  mull  be  confidcred  as  in- 
direft  loans ;  and  that  I  may  rifk  no  error  with 
rcfpeft  to  their  an>ount,  which  the  reciprocal  trans- 
fufion  of  the  notes  of  the  Caifle  d*Efcomptc  and 
the  affignats  renders  difficult  to  afcertain  with 
precifion,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  laft  general 
account  given  in  by  M.  Necker,  on  the  aift  of 
July  of  the  prcfent  year  (1790),  in  which  we  find, 
at  article  41  of  the  receipts  of  the  royal  trcafuiy 
from  the  ift  of  May  1789  to  the  30th  of  April 
1790,  inclufively,  for  Advances  received  from  the 
Caifle  d'Efcompte,  *  —  r  —  r  -  190,000,000 


*  The  fums  advanced  by  the  Caifle  d'Efcomptej,  the  ufe  made 
of  the  aflignat8>  and  the  remainder  of  the  anticipations,  are  fab-: 
jedls  which  the  Committee  of  Finances  has  not  fufiiciently  eluci- 
dated,  at  leaft  in  its  different  reports ;  and  it  may  be  faid>  that 
they  ftill  remain  -  enveloped  in  that  cloud  with  which  care  has 
been  taken  to  pb(cure  by  artfully  intermingling  them.  The 
affignats  have  ferved  to  reimburfe  the  CaiiTe  d'Efcompte ;  and 
the  notes  of  the  Caifle  d'Efcompte  have  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
aflignats  during  their  fabricatipn  :  thefe  fidlitious  values  have 
been  confounded.  The  aflignats  ought  alio  to  have  entirely 
paid  off  the  anticipations :  but  have  they  done  it  completely  ? 
by  what  concurrence  ?  and  in  what  manner  ?  With  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  aflignats^  ibme  progrcfs  has  been  made  towards 
difcharging  the  arrears  of  annuities :  but  will  they  fufficc  to 

complete. 
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employments.    The    whole    amounts    to    above 
fifteen  millions,  making  a  capital  of  three  hundred 
millions,  which  fum  only  I  (hall  flate  as  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  national  debt  for  this  article. 
-•--.--.---   300,000,000 

We  muft  alfo  add  the  price  of  the  redemption 
of  the  infeudated  tithes,  which  is  likewife  a  new 
debt  for  the  ftate,  and  has  been  eftimated  by  the 
Committee  of  Finances  at    -    -    -  100,000,000 

The  affignats,  bearing  three  per  cent,  intereft, 
form  alfo  an  increafe  of  the  national  debt,  and 
might  be  placed  in  the  lift  of  loans  i  fmce  to 
create  paper  money,  is  to  borrow  of  the  public  the 
value  of  that  paper,  which  is  owed  by  the  State  j 
but  as  I  have  reckoned  above,  the  advances  made 
by  the  Caiffe  d'Efcompte,  which  have  been  re- 
imburfed  by  this  paper,  and  fince  it  has  ferved 
alfo  to  pay  ofF  a  great  part  of  the  anticipations,  I 
ought  only  to  confider  as  a  new  debt  the  furplus 
above  what  is  appropriated  to  thefe  two  objefts. 
Thefe  together  muft  employ  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions.  If,  therefore,  to  complete 
thefe  payments,  and  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  year,  it  fhould  be  found  neceflary  to  add,  at 
Icaft,  one  hundred  millions  of  new  affignats  to 
the  four  hundred  millions  firft  iffued,  there  will 
be  only  fifty-five  millions  out  of  thefe  five  hundred 
millions  to  be  reckoned  as  a  new  debt.  It  is 
probable  that  the    fupplemcn?  decreed  will  be 
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much  greater ;  but  I  fliall  here  only  reckon  thefe 
•    --.-.-----    55,ooOjOOo 

And^  adding  the  three  lad  fums  to  the  eight 
hundred  millions  of  Ipan,  the  total  will  become  - 
----------     1,255,000,000 

Is  it  to  be  believed !  Can  we  conceive  that  the 
national  debt,  which  rofe  only  to  three  thoufand 
millions  of  livres  in  the  courfe  of  a  century  *,  has 
been  increafed  by  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-five 
millions  within  three  years  ! — Yet  do  I  not  exag- 
gerate. We  may  eafily  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  if  we  confider  that 
this  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  ftatements 
lately  publilhed  by  order  of  the  AlTembly,  which 
make  the  prefent  debt  amount  to  one  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  two  millions,  and  the  capitals  o/[ 

die 


*  The  State  owed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787* 

ift>  In  life  annuities^  ninety-two  millions^ 

making  a  capital  of        -        -        -        .  920^000^000 

id.  In  perpetual  annuities,  fifty^five  mil- 

lionsy  making  a  capital  of        -        -        -  ijlOO«000«000 

^d.  For  different  interefb    and  falariesj 

fifty  millions,  making  a  capital  of       -  1,000,000^000 

Total  of  the  capitals  3 ,0  20,ooo,o«o 
According  to  the  Committee^  the  debt  at 

prefent  is        -----        -  4,241,000,000 

Difference        ..---•  1,239,0004000 
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the  perpetual  and  life  annuities  to  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions;  and> 
confequently,  the  total  to  four  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  millions* 

To  whom  arc  we  to  look  as  the  authors  of  this 
grievance  ?  Who  is  to  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
for  the  cruel  injury  done  to  the  Nation  by  the 
caufe,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  an  increafe  of  debts 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Aflembly 
itfelf,  exceeds  twelve  hundred  millions;  and  by 
an  increafe  of  annual  deficiency,  which,  as  I  have 
ihewn  above,  advances  it  to  more  than  two  bun^ 
dred  and  fifty  millions. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Aflembly  can  do,  or 
what  may  be  done  by  the  Legiflature  which  (hall 
fucceed  it,  to  repair  fo  dreadful  a  diforder. 

Two  methods  feem  to  be  propofed :  the  one,  a 
creation  of  new  afllgnats,  to  pay  off,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  prefent  debt,  and  facilitate  the  fale  of 
the  national  domains  i  the  other,  a  general  re-mo- 
delling of  all  the  contributions,  and  a  regulation 
of  the  produce  of  their  different  kinds,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  fufficient  for  the  necef- 
fary  expences. 

Let  us  examine  what  fuccefs  may  be  expcfted 
from  either  of  thefe  projefts. 
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New  Creation  of  JJignats. 

SINCE  fome  of  the  members  of  the  National 

Aflembly  have  perfuaded  it  that,  to  favc  the  Stat^ 
it  was  neceffary  to  feize  on  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  royal  domains,  others  endeavour 
to  perfuadc  it  that,  to  render  this  ufurpatioii  ufc- 
ful  and  fpeedily  falutary,  it  will  be  neccflary  to 
pay  the  creditors  of  the  State  in  paper,  which 
being  received  in  payment  for  the  property  called 
national,  will  accelerate  its  fale.  They  have  not 
hefitated  to  propofe  to  create  two  thoufand 
millions  of  aflignats,  the  acceptance  of  which 
is  to  be  compulfive,  befides  the  four  hundred 
millions  already  in  circulation  j  and  the  fame  man 
who  declared,  a  year  fince,  that  "  paper  money 
is  a  robbery,"  "  a  tax  on  the  people"— -that  it  is 
"  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  Nation" — that 
it  is  "  a  circulating  pcftilence" — now  maintains 
with  heat  that  it  is  neceflary  immediately  to  create 
paper  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  millions  of 
livres,  and  that  whoever  oppofes  this  meafure  is 
an  enemy  to  tlie  State.  * 

Would  he  then  make  us  believe  that  a  paper 
which  we  are  compelled  to  receive  in  payment» 

and 


*  Another  member  has  faid  that  only  amaUHJoUnt  inng 
could  be  an  enemy  to  the  affignats. 
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and  which  is  not  convertible  into  fpccie  at  plca- 
fure,  is  not  paper  money ;  and'  that  what  was/(?r- 
merly  called  by  that  name^  and  is  ftill  fo  called 
elfewberey  15  very  different  from  territorial  paper  ? 
As  well  might  he  deny  the  exiftencc  of  light, 
when  the  fun  fhines  :  this  however  he  has  endea- 
voured to  eftablifh. 

At  the  time  of  the  firft  iffuing  of  this  paper  it 
was  faid :  "  Do  not  confound  affignats  which  are 
**  transferable,  with  paper  money  properly  fo 
'^  called,  which  is  totally  different  from  them; 
confound  not  the  reprefentative  figns  of  a  cre- 
dit efpecially  fecured  on  real  property,  with 
thofe  dangerous  illufions  of  our  fathers,  the  fatal 
*^  effefts  of  which  arc  ftill  imprinted  in  the  me- 
mory of  their  descendants /*  * 


€€ 
it 
€€ 
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But  why  fhould  we  no^  compare  things  the 
charaAer  of  which  is  eflentially  the  fame  ?  Every 
paper  on  which  Government  imprefles  the  value 
of  money,  the  circulation  of  which  is  compelled, 
and  which  is  not  conftantly  convertible  into  fpecie, 
is  paper  money  properly  fo  called.  Bur  this  defini- 
tion, which  has  never  been  contcfted,  agrees  per- 
fcftly  with  the  affignats:  they  are  a  circulating 
paper^  having  the  currency  of  money  through  the 
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•  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance!  of  the  9th  of  April 
1790. 
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'U^bole  kingdom,  the  acceptance  of  them  as  money  is 
compelledy  and  tbey  dannot  be  changed  into  Jfecic  at 
fleafure  i  they  are  therefore  paper  money ^ 

But  they  have  two  acceflary  qualities  whichj 
without  altering  their  nature^  rank  them  in  9  par* 
ticular  clafs. 

The  one  is,  that,  whereas  other  paper  has  only  4 
general  fecurity  on  the  entire  mafs  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  thefe  have  a  fpecial  fecurity  on  pro^ 
perty  ufurpcd  in  the  name  of  the  Nation. 

The  other  quality,  which  diftinguifhes  theni 
from  ordinary  paper  money,  and,  in  general,  from 
all  paper  having  no  odier  fupport  than  public 
faith,  or  other  benefit  than  convenience,  is  that  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  add  to  them  the  at- 
traftion  of  an  intereft  of  three  per  cent,  which 
makes  them  participate  in  the  inconvenience  of 
loans. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether,  in  conle** 
quence  of  thefe  relations  in  kind,  and  thefe  dif^ 
ference?  in  mode,  any  iAjuftice  is  done  to  the 
aflignats  by  calling  them  paper  money.  Were  it 
neceflary  to  add  an  epithet  to  this  name,  confidcr- 
ing  the  lofs  they  incur,  notwichftanding  the  ad- 
vantages attributed  to  them,  that  which  would 
fuit  them  would  not  be  in  their  favour. 

However 
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However  far  I  may  always  have  been  from  ap- 
proving, in  any  cafe,  the  introduction  of  a  paper 
of  compulfive  acceptance,  I  Ihould  not  permit 
myfelf  to  publifh  any  reflexion  which  might  tend 
to  weaken  the  refource,  that  the  diftrcfs  into 
which  the  State  is  plunged  has  obliged  the  Af- 
fembly  to  feek  in  the  creation  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  aflSgnats  j  and  I  fhould  make  no 
farther  mention  of  it,  had  not  the  abufe  which 
it  was  to  be  feared  might  be  made  of  fo  dan- 
gerous an  expedient  manifefted  itfelf  in  fo  fhame- 
lefs  a  manner,  and  proceeded  to  fuch  an  ex- 
cefs,  that  there  is  no  good  citizen  nor  perfon  of 
fenfe  and  difccrnment  but  mult  fhudder  to  think 
of  it. 

In  every  age,  and  in  every  country  in  the  world, 
to  have  recourfe  to  paper  money  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  a  fign  of  diftrefs,  a  fatal  extremity,  ever 
to  be  viewed  with  dread,  and  fcarccly  to  be  ex- 
cufed  by  the  moft  difaftrous  emergences. — ^At 
prefent  our  leaders,  with  the  audacious  confi- 
dence of  men  infpired  in  adminiftration,  con- 
gratulating each  other  as  having  given  birth  to 
a  marvellous  idea,  and  tyrannically  rejefting 
all  difculfion,  laviOi  on  this  fatal  fcourge  the 
names  *^  of  the  great  means, — the  juft  and  falu- 
^^  tary  means, — the  fruitful  mine  which  Provi- 
'*  dence  has  caufcd  us  to  difcover,  in  the  midfl: 
"  of  the    ruins   of  the    ancient   adminiftration, 
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^'  to  fill  up  the  immenfe    abyfs  of  the  public 
«  debt."  ♦ 

ExprefHons  equally  emphatical  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Addrefs  to  the  French,  printedj  by 
order  of  the  Aflembly,  in  the  month  of  April  laft. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  ifluing  of  affignats,  which 
were  then  limited  to  four  hundred  millions,  was  the 
^*  faving  of  the  State  j"  that  by  this  "  new  and 
"  immenfe  refource  the  nation  was  delivered  from 
^'  all  uncertainty,  and  had  only  need  of  union, 
*'  conftancy,  and  firmnefs,  for  the  operation  of 
"  this  great  mean  to  reftore  to  the  public  trea- 
**  fury,  to  commerce,  and  to  all  the  branches  of 
*'  exhaufted  induftry,  ftrength,  abundance,  and 
"  profperity." 

Six  months  have  fcarcely  elapfed,  and  again  wc 
are  told  that  it  is  neceflary  once  more  to  have 
recourfe  to  this  empirical  receipt,  which  is  extolled 
with  redoubled  quackery,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  dofe  is  quadrupled ;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  even  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  more 
paper  money  there  Ihall  be  in  circulation,  the  hap- 
pier  they  will  be. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  firft  emiflion  of  aflignats  has 
been  urged.— But  what  was  this  fuccefs !  A  pa- 
per 


*  Expreflions  of  M.  de  Mirabeau  the  elder  and  M.  dc 
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per  which,  notwithftanding  the  landed  fccurity 
and  continual  intercft  annexed  to  it,  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  fame  favour  as  was  pofleffcd  by 
that  for  which  it  was  fubftituted  5  a  paper,  the 
circulation  of  which  has  only  been  eftablifhed  by 
force,  and  which  prefently  funk  in  value  five  or 
fix  per  cent. ;   a  paper,  the  fuperabundance  of 

which  Adminiftration  has  declared   to  have  in- 

• 

creafed  its  embaraffment ;  a  paper  which  has  ren- 
dered our  foreign  trade  more  difadvantagcous,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  has  occafioned .  a  greater 
fcarcity  of  money  and  obftruftion  to  the  circulation 
of  fpecie ; — is  this  the  invention,  the  good  efFedbs 
of  which  are  fo  much  to  be  boafted  ?  And  even 
though  it  (hould  have  been  as  beneficial  as  has 
been  pretended,  is  this  a  fufficient  reafon  for  mul- 
tiplying it  beyond  all  proportion  ?  For,  as  has 
been  well  obferved  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Aflembly,  becaufe  four  grains  of  a  violent  medi- 
cine do  not  kill,  are  we  to  conclude  that  twenty, 
taken  at  once,  will  not  prove  mortal  ? 

There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie  which  it 
is  neccffary  (hould  be  in  circulation,  to  fupply  the 
exigencies  of  life,  and  the  demands  of  commerce ; 
but  this  quantity  is  much  more  limited  than  thofe 
who  have  made  no  inquiries  on  this  fubjedt  would 
fuppofe.  The  ufual  circulation  of  Paris  amounts 
to  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  millions  of  livres ; 
this  is  what  is  in  motion ;  the  remainder  is  ftag- 
nant,  or  only  ufcd  in  confiderable  negociations, 

and 
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and  fuch  aSj  if  I  may  fo  fpeak^  are  eccentric  to 
that  daily  currency  which  alone  concerns  the  peo- 
plCj  and  ought  principally  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Government.     Let  the  number  of  the 
figns  reprefentativc  of  money  be  increafed  by  the 
multiplication  of  notes^  of  which  the  leaft  value 
ihall  be  two  hundred  livres,  and  the  acceptance 
of  which  (hall  not  be  compulfive,  it  can  produce 
no  inconvenience;    becaufe   the   ufe    of  them, 
though  a  part  may  be  employed  in  bargains  of 
a  certain  value,   can  never  abforb  the  quantity 
of  real  fpecie   requifite   for    the  mod  neceflary 
purchafes,  and  the  payment  of  workmen's  wages. 
The   larger   the   fums  are   for  which  the  notes 
are  made   out,   the  Icfs  is  it  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  leave  the  fuperior  atmolphere  of  great 
exchanges,    and   difturb   the    courfe   of  interior 
circulation ;  efpecially  if  no  perfon  can  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  them,  and  if  they  may  at  any 
thne  be  converted  into  coin.     Hence  we  fee  why 
the  notes  of  the  Caifle  d'Efcompte,  when  they  were 
payable  on  demand,  and  while  that  bank  was  in- 
violably kept  feparate  from  the  Royal  -Treafury, 
were  a  ufeful  fuccour  to  commerce,  and  invigo- 
rated the  circulation  of  Paris,  without  depriving 
it  of  that  quantity  of  fpecie  which  is  neceflary. 
Hence  alfo  it  appears  that,  if  deftrudtive  ignorance,, 
which  corrupts  and  ruins  whatever  it  touches,  had 
not  changed  and  debafed  this  excellent  inftitu- 
tion,  it  might  have  become  ftill  more  beneficial, 
by  extending  the  currency  of  its  notes  to  the  pro- 
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vinccs,  as  I  had  in  view  to  have  done,  by  re* 
quiring  a  new  fecurity  from  the  ftockholders* 
Hence,  alfo,  we  fee  the  reafon  why  in  £ngland^ 
where  the  number  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  is 
prodigious,  the  only  confequcnce  is  a  great  in- 
creafe. of  riches,  without  any  inconvenience  or  ob- 
ftru&ion  to  the  circulation  of  fpecie. 

But  if,  inftead  of  a  Bftitious  money,  which  may 
be  rendered  equivalent  to  real,  by  the  certainty 
of  realizing  it  when  we  pleafe,  which  being  volun- 
tarily accepted  can  never  be  detrimental,  and 
which,  not  being  too  much  fubdivided,  can  do 
no  injury  to  the  currency  of  fpecie,  a  forced  pa- 
per money  (hould  be  introduced,  and  circulated 
with.fuch  profufion  that  it  fhall  fill  all  the  mar- 
kets^f  it  fhould  be  fubdivided  into  notes  much 
below  two  hundred  livres,  and  even  down  to  the 
value  of  a  louis — if,  in  fine,  thefe  pieces  of  paper 
money,  deftined  by  their  tenuity  to  penetrate  into 
;dl  the  branches  of  interior  circulation,  (hould  be 
inultiplied  to  a  degree  which  exceeds  the  ordinary 

meafure  of  this  fame  circulation— it  is  then  evi- 

• 

dent,  and  indubitable,  that  this  tyrannical  paper 
will  put  to  flight  the  fpecie,  and  that,  being  un- 
able to  fupply  its  place  in  every  refpeft,  it  can 
only  reftore  it  by  being  itfclf  degraded  -,  that  it 
muft  lofe  its  primitive  value,  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  its  own  fuperabundance  and  of  the  fear- 
city  of  money;  that,  by  confequence,  the  lofsmuft 
be  prodigious,  if  it  is  iiTued  to  the  amount  of  two 
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thoufand  millions  of  livres;  that  this  lofs  muft  not 
only  fall  on  the  creditors  of  the  State^  but  muft 
defcend  from  debtor  to  debtor,  even  to  the  loweft 
of  the  people :  that  the  confequence  will  bc^  to 
the  manufafturer,  that  it  will  be  impoflible  for 
him  to  pay  his  workmen  their  wages ;  to  the  woik- 
man,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  employment ; 
and  to  all  who  live  only  by  their  daily  earnings^ 
that  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  purchafc  the 
neceflaries  of  life :  and  hence  will  enfue  an  inun* 
dation  of  all  thofe  evils  and  a6b  of  violence  which 
are  the  offspring  of  delpair. 

All  thefe  effects  have  been  fcnfibly  felt  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  trading  towns  *,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  by  feveral  of  the  moft  enlightened 
members  of  the  Affembly,  whofe  fentiments  on 
this  fubjcfl:  having  been  publifhed,  have  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

The  Bifhop  of  Autun  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Aflembly  to  the  injury  which  the  aflignats  for* 
fmall  fums,  and  of  whic\  the  acceptance  is  com- 
pellable, muft  do  to  agriculture  and  induftry ;  on 
the  empoverifliment  which  their  abundance  muft 
occafion  among  the  country  people,  and  artizans 
of  every  clafs,  by  deftroying  all  proportion  be- 
tween 


*  Of  thirty-fbor  addrdfes  from  the  principal  trading  tawns^ 
of  which  report  was  made  to  the  Aflembly  on  the  aSch  of  laft 
month,  feven  only  have  recommended  the  aflignats. 
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tween  the  price  of  commodities  and  the  price  of 
labour^  and  by  rendering  every  article  of  con- 
Aimption  dearer^  and  thus  diminifhing  confump- 
tion.  He  has  made  the  mod  judicious  reflexions 
on  the  convullive  motions  which  the  fudden  ap- 
pearance or  difappearance  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  circulating  paper  muft  neceffarily  caufe  in 
the  daily  balance  of  exchanges^  and  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  political  ceconomy ;  he  has  examined 
and  analyfed  with  fagacity  all  the  exifting  rela- 
tions between  the  ideal  value  of  the  afllgnat- 
money,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of  metal,  which  is 
at  the  fame  time  money  and  merchandife ;  he  has 
/hewn  the  neceflity  of  calculating  theif  propor- 
tion, or  rather  the  efFefts  of  their  inevitable  dif- 
proportion,  relatively  to  the  exchange,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  opinion  of  M.  de  Landine  ought  to  have 
made  an  equal  impreffion.  To  incontcAable  po-^ 
fitions,  excellently  deduced  from  the  motives  on 
which  is  founded  the  preference  that  has  been 
given,  among  all  nations,  to  the  precious  metals 
above  every  other  reprefentative  fign  of  the  value 
of  things,  he  has  added  a  difplay,  equally  juft  and 
eloquent,  of  the  fatal  confequences  which  muft  be 
produced  by  this  inundation  of  aflTignats,  which 
pouring  from  the  creditors  of  the  nation  on  the 
pofleflfors  of  property,  who  are  the  "  true  families 
of  the  State,"  and  on  the  indigent  clafs  of  people 
to  whom  they  give  fubliftence,  muft  hurry  away 
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with  it,  "  like  a  devouring  torrent,  both  the  wafe-* 
'^  houfes  of  our  cities  and  the  cottages  of  our  !»• 
**  boiirers,  dilfipate  every  fortune,  ruin  every  ma- 
'*  nufa6ture,  and  carry  far  away  our  real  richesj 
leaving  us  only  an  imaginary  wealth,  a  fterila 
paper,  incapable  of  fertilifing  our  plains,  and  a 
thoufand  domains,  but  not  a  fmgle  piece  of 
**  money  to  procure  them  cultivation." 

I  doubt  not  but  the  Abbe  Maury,  Meflieiift 
de  Mondauzier,  Dupont,  Bergaflfe,  DefmeunieiB^ 
Malouet,  and  all  the  men  of  ingenous  minds,  have 
in  like  manner  exerted  their  talents,  and  made 
every  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  under^ 
ftand  too  little  of  thefe  matters,  and  unmaflc  the 
views  rf  thofe  who  underjiand  them  but  too  well. 

While  I  am  making  citations,  I  fhould  do 
wrong  to  take  no  notice  of  the  laft  Memoirs 
which  M.  Necker  Has  addreffed  to  the  AfTembly^ 
He  has  protefted  that  "  he  never  affented  to  the 
*'  propofition"  to  create  two  thoufand  millions  of 
aflignats,  and  that  ^'  he  confidered  it  as  infinitely 
"  dangerous."  Though  it  appears  that  his  word 
has  now,  for  fome  time,  loft  all  credit,  yet  ought 
we  to  believe  him,  when  he  himfelf  declares  to  what 
a  degree  he  was  daily  embarrafTed  to  coUeft  the 
quantity  of  Ipecie  indifpenfably  requifite  for  the 
moft  urgent  payments ;  and  in  affifting  the  manu- 
faftui  ers,  merchants,  and  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
to  find  the  money  without  which  they  could  not 
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poflTibly  have  carried  on  their  buGnefs.  We  ought 
to  believe  him,  jvhen,  attefting  the  exhaufted  ftatc 
of  the  public  Treafury,  he  obferves  that  it  has  al- 
ready coft  prodigious  fums  for  obtaining  fpecie  and 
procuring  metal  for  the  mint — and  *'  that  during 
"  fuch  a  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  quantity  of 
^'  paper  money  is  already  too  great,  to  ifTue  ftill 
**  more  muft  unavoidably  exite  the  utmoft  dif- 
*'  content,  and  the  loudeft  and  moft  inceflant  com- 
*'  plaints  and  rempnftrances,  not  merely  from  any 
*^  particular  clafs  of  the  people,  but  from  the  whole 
*'  body  of  citizens ; — that  it  would  expofe  to  rifle 
*V  the  fubfiftence  of  the  cities,  at  the  moment  when 
'*  the  unlimited  quantity  of  paper  money  fhall 
*'  caufe  it  to  be  refufed  in  all  the  free  markets ; — 
**  that  it  muft  render  uncertain  the  payment  of 
"  the  troops,  that  of  the  public  works,  that  of  the 
*^  charitable  inftitutions,  and  of  all  thofe  expences, 
*'  a  delay  in  which  muft  become  an  occaGon  of 
*'  commotion  and  effervcfcence." 

What  muft  we  think  of  the  Aflembly  which 
pretends  to  govern  France,  if  fo  many  fclf-evident 
reafons,  fuch  a  view  of  immineni  dangers,  fo  clear 
a  difplay  of  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  fo  many 
teftimonies  of  the  opinion  of  the^whole  kingdom, 
cannot  arreft  it  in  its  courfe,  and  at  leaft  infpire  it 
with  doubts,  which,  when  the  deftiny  of  the  State 
is  in  queftion,  may  at  leaft  be  fufficicnt  to  prevent 
it  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard  ?  What  muft 
we  think,  if,  on  fo  important  an  occafion,  and 

when 
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when  the  confequences  of  the  meafures  it  Ihall 
adopt  mud  be  fo  irreparable,  it  ihall  fuffer  itfelf  t6 
be  fubjugated  by  the  audacious  harangues  of  thofe 
to  whom  the  ruin  of  the  public  is  nothing  in  com-^ 
parifon  of  their  own  private  intcreft,  or  by  the 
mad  clamours  of  a  multitude,  which  fortunately 
can  never  be  confidered  as  reprcfenting  the 
French  people? 

Can  we  believe  that  this  people,  however  fri- 
volous and  credulous  we  may  fuppofe  them,  can 
ever  fo  have  forgotten  the  terrible  cataftrophc  oc- 
cafioned,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century, 
by  the  abufe  of  the  fyftem  of  Law,  as  to  fee  with- 
out alarm  an  operation  which  feems  to  proceed  in 
the  fame  track  ?  And  even  though  this  fhould 
have  been  effaced  from  their  memory,  would  it 
not  have  been  recalled  by  the  very  recent  example 
of  what  paffed  under  the  eyes  of  many  thoufands 
of  the  French  nation,  with  refpeft  to  the  paper 
•  money  created  by  the  United  States  of  America? 
Is  it  not  known  that  this  paper,  territorial  like 
ours,  funk  in  value  95  per  cent.,  and  led,  as  Mr. 
Payne  had  predifted,  to  a  bankruptcy ;  that  fome 
years  before,  the  paper  of  Penfylvania,  fecured  on 
the  fineft  lands  of  that  province,  did  not  meet  with 
a  better  fate,  y  that  the  paper  of  Sweden  has  been 
productive  of  like  pernicious  effedts ;  that  the  pa- 
per of  Ruffia  is  at  prefent  funk  in  value  35  per 
cent.;  and  that  the  paper  the  abufe  of  which  I  put 
a  ftop  to  in  the  I  Acs  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
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ruined  the  SUte^  by  favouring  the  greateft  difor- 
ders  ?  How  then  is  it  poflible  to  hope  that  what 
has  no  where  fucceeded^  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  tranquillity^  can  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
in  France^  during  the  moft  tempeltuous  crifis; 
and  that  with  a  few  rhetorical  harangues  and  phrafes 
it  may  be  poflible  miraculoufly  to  eftablifh  confi- 
dence and  fecurity,  notwithftanding  the  difquie* 
tude  and  alarm  already  fpread  through  the  king- 
dom by  the  mere  announcing  of  the  projeft^  and 
by  the  publication  of  opinions  concerning  it^ 
which  have  unveiled  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
expofed  ? 

I  cannot  however  fear  that  the  Aflembly  will 
renture  to  difregard  all  thefe  confiderations :  but 
may  not  that  be  admitted  in  part,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  imprafticable  in  the  whole  ?  May  it 
not  be  imagined  that  the  State  may  be  preferved 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  an  abyfs  of  evils,  by 
only  plunging  into  them  half  way  ?  And  may  not 
the  Aflembly,  preflcd  by  the  embarraflment  of  the 
nx>ment  and  the  fear  of  the  future,  aft  as  nume- 
rous bodies  almoft  always  doj  may  it  not  too 
cafily  yield  to  the  deceitful  idea,  that  the  folution 
of  all  difficulties  may  be  found  in  a  medium 
which,  on  the  contrary,  only  unites  the  inconve- 
niences of  both  extremes  ?  The  appearances  pre- 
fented  by  the  progrefs  of  the  difcuflTion,  of  which 
I  know  not  yet  what  will  be  the  iflue,  give  reafon 
for  fuch  an  apprehenfion  s  and  without  knowing 
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whether  my  obfervacions  on  this  fubje^  will  come 
too  late^  or  whether  a  prudent  delay>  which  the 
diveriity  of  opinions  feenis  to  render  probable,  will 
afford  me  time  to  giye  them  to  the  world  before 
the  decifion  of  this  great  afiair,  I  (hall  proceed  to 
throw  them  haflily  on  paper,  refolved,  even  in  cafe 
the  queftion  fhould  be  precipitately  determined^ 
to  fuffer  them  to  remain  with  thofe  others  which  I 
have  determined  to  ^ve  the  world  on  the  opcni« 
tions  of  the  Aflembly,  in  hopes  that  they  may  be 
of  ufe  for  the  general  revifionj  which  I  per*- 
fuade  myfelf  muft  foon  be  acknowledged  to  be 
neceflary. 

The  fubjeft  to  be  difcuffed  is,  therefore,  ho 
longer  an  emiflfion  of  two  thoufand  millions  of 
aflfignats,  but  only  one  of  eight  hundred  millions, 
which,  added  to  the  four  hundred  already  iflued, 
will  make  the  total  amount  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lions. It  appears  probable  that  the  Aflembly  will 
be  induced  to  tliis  meafure  by  two  motives. 

I  ft,  Becaufe  it  will  wilh  to  accelerate  the  falc 
of  the  national  property ;  adly,  becaufe  it  will  be- 
lieve that  the  iffuing  of  thefc  affignats  will  reOore 
the  finances,  and  fave  the  State.  I  fhall  proceed 
to  prove  that,  with  rcfpeft  to  both  thefe  ends,  the 
means  propofed  will  be  at  once  inefFcdtual  and  un- 
juft;  that  it  will  bring  on  us  all  the  evils  that 
are  to  be  feared,  without  procuring  the  advantages 
that  are  hoped. 

Of 
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Of  this  total  of  twelve  htmdred  millions,  which 
1  fliall  henceforth  fuppofe  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
affignat-nnoney,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot 
expeA  more  than  the  half  to  be  aftually  employed 
in  the  purchafe  of  the  national  domains,  becauie 
thi  other  half  will  confift  ofj  ift^  the  fmall  aflig- 
hats  for  fums  under  two  hundred  livres,  which 
will  remain  in  mercantile  circulation  i  2dly,  thoie 
which  will  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
for  which  as  much  of  this  kind  of  money  as  can 
be  will  be  paid  i  3dly,  thofe  which  (hall  be  given 
to  neceflitous  creditors,  preffcd  by  debts  and 
wantSj  and  not  in  a  condition  to  purchafe.  Wc 
cannot  therefore  reckon  more  than  fix  hundred 
millions,  which  may  reafonably  be  expefted  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchafe  df  the  property  ftyled. 
National* 

But  fix  hundred  millions  are  not  the  third  part 
of  the  fum  which  will  be  required  for  the  purchafe 
of  the  whole  of  this  property ;  and,  bcfides,  no- 
thing, is  lefs  certain,  nor  even  Icfs  probable,  than 
that  thofe  anx>ng  whom.thefe  fix  hundred  millions 
of  aflignats  (hall  be  diftributed,  will  be  inclined  to 
purchafe  with  them  landed  property,  the  alien^oa 
of  which,  whatever  may  be  faid  concerning  it, 
cannot  appear  inconteilable,  and  certainly  is  not 
confidered  as  fuch  by  thofe  who  think  that, 
ijiough  i£  ihould  be  true  that  the  nation  may,  by 
the  law  of  the  ilroogeft  rather  than  that  of  jufticCj 
fcizc  on  property  which  it  has  more  than  once  ac- 
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knowledged  to  appertain  to  the  church,  it  is  at 
lead  neccflary  that  it  Ihould  itfclf  have  declared 
that  fuch  was  its  will,  and  have  ratified  the  in- 
vafion  made  in  its  n^me,  before  fuch  property  can 
be  confidered  as  permanent  and  tranfiniffible. 
As  fuch  a  mode  of  thinking  is  conformable  to  all 
the  maxims  of  law  and  reafon,  it  is  at  leall  poflible 
diat  doubts  may  arife ;  and  that,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  doubts,  paper  which  at  fome  lofs  may  be 
converted  into  money,  may  be  preferred  to  lands 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  lofing  entirely. 

Thus  the  new  emiffion  of  affignats,  which  in  any 
cafe  will  only  be  fufficient  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
fmall  part  of  the  national  property,  will  not  even 
be  employed  in  purchafing  that,  if,  either  from 
neceffity  or  diftruft,  the  holders  of  them  Ihould 
rather  choofe  to  pay  them  away,  or  fell  them,  than 
employ  them  in  making  acquifitions,  their  right  tot 
which  mud  appear  doubtful. 

The  only  thing  which  can  induce  us  to  prefiime 
that  ibe  public  debt  which  Jball  be  converted  inio 
affignats  jhall  again  be  converted  into  national  do^ 
mainsy  is  the  probable  degradation  of  the  value  of 
this  paper,  becaufe,  in  faft,  the  more  it  (hall  be 
depreciated  in  the  market,  the  more  will  the 
holders  of  it  be  inclined  to  feek  another  iflue  for 
it  s  and  if  this  fiditious  money  fhould  fink  ezceC- 
fively  in  its  value,  from  its  too  great  abundance^ 
as  it  probably  will,  it  will  be  forcibly  impelled 

toward 
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toward  purchafes^  which  will  then  be  its  only  re« 
fogc. 

Here  becomes  manifeft  an  injuftice  the  mod: 
Ihameful  and  mod  unworthy  of  a  great  State, 
which  would  thus  be  transformed  into  ''  a  jobber 
•'  deriving  advantages  from  the  deprelTion  of  the 
•*  funds/'  to  ufe  the  exprefiion  of  M.  Necker.  It 
is  true  he  elfewhere  calls  this  mode  of  conftraining 
perfbns  to  become  purchafersi  by  diminilhing  the 
value  of  the  means  of  payment,  "  a  vaft  idea  /' 
but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  very  narrow  (pe- 
culation, pregnant  with  the  moft  iniquitous  fpirit 
of  ftock-jobbing,  and  which  only  proves  that  its 
authors  have  believed  it  was  in  their  power  to  de- 
baie  the  Government  to  their  own  level. 

• 

But  if  it  is  unjuft  and  vile  to  make  bad  pay- 
ments of  our  debts,  in  order  to  compel  perfbns 
to  buy  what  we  wi(h  to  fell,  it  is  ftill  much 
more  unjuft  to  fell  the  property  of  another, 
and  enable  ourfelves  to  pay  by  feizing  what  is 
not  our  right.  This  latter  confideration,  the 
moft  decifive  of  alli  cannot  be  urged  by  any  of 
the  members  of  the  A0embly ;  becaufe  all  being 
reputed  to  have  co-operated  in  its  decrees,  no 
member  can,  while  he  continues  to  make  a  part  of 
that  Aflfembly,  difpute  their  validity.  The  re«* 
monftrances  and  protefts  of  the  members  of  a  deli- 
berating body  againft  the  decrees  pafled  when 
they  made  a  part  of  it,  arc  ill-placed  and  incon- 
gruousi  unlefs  accompanied  by  their  reflgnation. 
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But  tvtry  6thcr  citizen,  every  other  member  of 
the  colleftive  bcxiy  from  which  the  powers  of  the 
reprefentative  body  have  emanated,  pollefies  a 
right  to  ccMTiplain  of  the  manifeit  abufe  of  thde 
powers;  he  pofleiles  a  right  to  remonftratc  pi^ 
the  meafures  that  are  in  dirc6l  oppofition  to  the 
mandates  in  the  framing  of  which  he  has  partici- 
pated, either  immediately  or  mediately ;  he  pof- 
fefles  a  right  to  call  on  the  whole  nation  to  exih 
mine  and  decide  on  the  points  which  are  comta* 
di&ory  to  what  it  had  prefcribed,  and  to  appead 
to  the  twenty-five  millions  of  his  colleagues,  tCz 
lative  to  the  txanfgrefliQn  of  the  powers  they  had 
delegated. 

I  avail  myfelf  of  this  right;  and  imagining  myr 
felf  in  the  midft  of  a  national  convention,  where  I 
may  be  permitted  to  queftion,  in  the  prefencc  of 
the  people,  thofe  who,  when  the  Clergy  offered  to 
affift  the  State  with  four  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
which  without  any  violence  or  difturbance  of  pub- 
lic order  would  have  been  of  the  g;-eateft  utility, 
have  rather  chofen  to  dcfpoil  them  tyrannically^ 
fcandaloufly,  and  without  any  profit,  of  the  whole 
of  their  property,  become  by  the  fupprelfion  of 

tithes  unequal   to  the  charges  annexed  to  it, % 

addrefs  them  thus :  By  virtue  of  what  right,  or 
under  what  pretext,  have  you  permitted  yourfclvc^ 
to  violate  the  law  which  is  the  fafegviard  of  pro- 
perty, the  foundation  of  all  civil  order,  and  the 
fifft  of  public  benefits  ?  What  can  have  induced 

you 
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^  you  to  be  guilty^  without  any  utility  whatever,  of 
an  infraction  of  this  law,  for  which  no  political 
advantage  can  be  an  excufe  ? 

Tbere  W0S  no  other  means,  you  reply,  to  Jave 
the  State. 

It  is  proved,  on  the  contrary,  even  by  the  con- 
^flion  of  your  own  Committees,  that,  dedu^ng 
ihe  tithes  which  you  have  aboli(hed>  the  remain* 
der  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  is  far  from  being 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  public  wor- 
jhip,  the  maintenance  of  the  miniiters  of  religion, 
thi:  penfions  of  the  ^monks  and  nuns,  the  fupport 
of  the  feminaries,  and  the  building  and  repairing 
of  churches,  &c.  that  the  furplus,  which  muft  be 
furniihed  from  the  public  treafury,  will  exceed 
fifty  millions,  or  even  fifty-fix,  if  we  add  the  debts 
of  the  clergy.  Is  it  then  faving  the  State,  to 
Joad  it  with  an  increafe  of  burdens,  which  muft 
neceflarily,  at  laft,  fall  upon  the  people  ?  But,  be« 
fides,  will  you  dare  to  affirm  that  the  fafety  of  the 
State  required  the  overthrow  of  the  principles 
which  are  its  fupport  ?  Can  what  is  unjuft  be  ufe- 
ful  ?  Can  it  ever  be  falutary,  is  it  not  on  the  con- 
.trary  always  of  fatal  confequence,  to  violate  the 
law  which  fecures  to  every  one  the  pofleflion  of 
^s  property  ? 
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Tbeptfjefions  tftbe  Church  are  tut  its  frepert^^' 

Strange  paradox!  By  what  fojAifitis  do  ym 
im^ne  you  m^j  be  able  tp  dcflroy  ideas  whifli 
have  been  received  among  all  nations  ? 

Eccle/taftics  are  only  ufufru^nams. 

Doubtlefs.  Of  the  property  which  the  body  ef 
the  Clergy  cplleftively  poffeffes,  its  members  in- 
dividually have  only  the  ufufruft  i  but  is  not  the 
ufufruft  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  invio- 
lable pofleffions  ?  We  are  only  ufufru&uaries  of 
life ;  but  is  that  any  reafon  we  Ihould  be  deprive4 
of  it? 

^e  Clergy  itjelf  has  no  property. 

What  can  you  mean  by  this  pofition  ?  Does  % 
legal  poflei&on^  held  without  difpute^  during  a 
long  iucceflion  of  ages^  differ  in  law  from  a  real 
property  ?  Are  yqu  ferious,  when  you  maintain 
that  lands  which  have  been  given  and  legally 
tfanfinittied  to  the  Clergy  by  thofe  to  whom  they 
appertained,  and  wl>ich  they  have  cleared,  imr 
proved,  and  increafcd  in  value  to  a  hundred  times 
(heir  original  worth,  and  in  the  pofTeffion  of  which 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  all  the  Spvereigns  of 
the  kingdom,  do  not  appertain  to  them  as  pro^ 
prietors?  In  whom  then  did  the  right  to  dicn^ 
refide,  during  this  immemorial  poflelTion  ? 

Iff 
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>fi  Jb  tbi  Nation. 

That  19  to  fay  in  nobody ;  for  what  appertains 
to  all^  apperuuns  to  no  one.  The  founders  and 
eodowers  of  churches  difpofed  of  their  lands  with 
a  view  to  the  public  benefit^  but  they  did  not 
pve  them  to  the  public;  they  affigncd  them 
fcr  the  fervicc  of  religion,  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  public  has  no  other  concern 
jbut  to  fee  that  they  are  applied  to  the  ufes  for 
li^hich  th^y  were  beftowed ;  and  if  the  afts  by 
which  th)s  property  was  transferred,  after  having 
)>een  confidered  as  inviolable  for  thoufands  of  ge- 
nerations, have  on  a  fudden  been  annulled  by 
your  fingle  will,  can  you  deny  that,  in  that  cafe, 
this  property  ought  to  revert  to  its  fource,  and 
return  to  the  donors  or  their  heirs  ?  What  reply 
pould  you  make  to  their  rjcmpnftrances,  Ihould 
fhey  l»y  frl^im  to  it  ? 

Tbi  ^tatf  having  undertaken  to  prtfvide  for  alf 
tbe  purpojes  to  which  it  was  appropriated^  thif 
property  has  now  devolved  to  the  State. « 

Si^ch  however  was  not  the  intension  of  the  en- 
^owers  J  they  did  not  think,  like  you,  that  to  give 
their  wealth  to  the  public  trealury,  was  as  certain 
fi  method  of  haying  it  applied  to  the  pious  pur- 
pofes  to  which  they  meant  to  appropriate  it,  as 
beftowing  it  on  the  church ;  and  (till  lefs  would 
they  have  thought  fo,  could  they  have  forefeen  the 
fyftcms  and  innovations  which  you  have  wiflied  to 
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fubftitute  for  the  principles  and  faith  of  ou^ 
thers.  As  they  have  however  annexed  ano 
condition  to  the  difpofition  of  their  properli]r»  that 
is  fufficient  to  preclude  any  alteration  being  maA 
in  it^  without  the  right  of  their  fucceflbrs  re? 
vivingy  exclulive  of  every  other  claiqif  To  con- 
fifcate  the  property,  after  having  turned  out  dioA 
who  were  in  pofieflTion  pf  it,  is  to  add  ihjuftice  tb 
injuftice,  and  to  be  more  defpotic  than  any  dcipot 
has  ever  been.  How  abfurd  is  it^  befides^  iA 
diipoflefs  the  Clergy  of  their  property,  under  die 
pretext  that  a  corporate  boif  camioi  p^((fs  fr9^ 
ferty ;  and  afterwards  to  veft  it  in  the  State^  w  ji 
the  State  where  not  likewife  a  colle&ive  bodyl 

//  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  which  wt  havefmrmii 
to  ourjehes  of  the  principles  of  a  good  conftitutiat^ 
that  there  fiould  exijt  in  the  State  an  eccli^fiaJHcai 
corporation,  pojfejjing  a  very  confideraUe  mafi  of 
property ;  and  to  leave  it  in  pojfeffion  of  it,  Xffould; 
^  expo/e  us  to  the  danger  of  again  falling  under  tbq 
yoke  of  dejpotijm. 

At  length,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the  true 
motive  of  all  your  ufurpations  and  all  your 
deftruftions.  Seek  no  longer  to  conceal  it 
beneath  the  too  tranlparent  veil  of  your  idle 
fubtleties.  Banifli  thofe  fubterfuges  which  can 
now  no  longer  mifleadi  and  banifli  alfo  the 
term  Bejpotifm^  which  has  ferved  you  as  a  watch- 
word, at  which  to  rally,  but  which  was  never  \dk 

applicable 
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W'itpplicable  to  France  than  under  the  reign  of 
%jaiuis  XVL  According  to  you^  De/poti/m  and 
Ropfolty  are  fynonymous  \  and  it  is  againll  Royalty 
that  your  attacks  are  levelled.  Whatever  tends 
to  the  fupport  of  Royalty^  you  declare  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  Conftitution;  and  that  no 
power  may  remain  capable  of  defending  it,  y<m 
find  it  neceflary  to  annihilate  all  great  corpo- 
rate bodies ;  and  after  having  defpoiled  them  of 
their  property,  you  now  do  not  hefitate  to  ri(k  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  State,  that  this  property  may  be 
{peedily  fold,  and  that  its  dillribution  among  a 
number  of  new  poflcflbrs  may  ftrcngthen  your 
>irurpation. 

It  is   not  to  the  whole   Aflembly  that  I  here 
addrefs  myfelf ;  I  fpeak  only  to  thofe  who  lead  it 
afbay,  by  concealing  the  goal  towards  which  they 
hurry  it  under  a  feducing  veil.     To  them  I  fay : 
Your  objedt,  as  you  yourfelves  will  not  deny,  is  to 
deprive  the  Clergy  of  all  hope,  and  complete  thert 
ruin.     This,  if  we  acquit  you  of  all  interefted 
views  on  their  property  and  that  of  the  public,  is 
what  we  niuft  believe  to  be  your  aim  in  the  dc^ 
ftruftive  meafure  you  propofe,  and  this  muft  be  its 
inevitable  confequence.     But  what  \^  the  advan- 
tage which  is  to  accrue  to  the  people,  who^e  relief 
you  pretend  to  fcek  ?     Thoiir;h  you  contiijually 
employ  them  to  obtain  your  cndi,  what  do  you 
do  for  them  ?     Nothing,  ablbluicly  nothing :  on 

the 
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the  contrary^  all  your  projciSis  tend  only  to  increafe 
their  burdens.  You  have  rejeded^  to  their  pre* 
judice^  an  offer  of  four  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
which  might  have  been  an  effedual  means  of  af« 
fording  them  relief  5  and  for  this  refource,  equally 
legal  and  profitable,  you  have  fubftituted  a  mca- 
fure  ruinoufly  unjuft,  which,  by  your  own  con- 
feflfion  *,  loads  the  public  treafury,  and  confc- 
quently  the  people,  with  an  increafe  of  annual 
ezpence  to  the  amount  of  at  lead  fifty  millions^ 
and  a  reimburiement  of  pne  hundred  and  fiftf 
millions. 

itnhappf 
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*  The  Committee  of  Finances  fuppofes  that  the  revenue  of 
the  property  of  the  Clergy,  which  it  calls  National  Dtmaimtp 
inclading  the  Royal  Domains,  may  fuffice  to  defray  the  ex* 
pences  of  public  worfhip,  redsced  as  they  have  been  ;  and 
acknowledges  that  it  will,  befides,  cod  the  State  hhy  miJliooa 
fir  annum  for  the  penfions  cf  eccleiiaiHcs>  religions  perfima, 
Jkc.    It  likewife  admits  the  neceflity  of  paying  off  the  debt  of 
the  Clergy,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty^nine  mil* 
lions  lour  hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand  livres.    The  re* 
port  made  by  the  Committee  of  Tithes,  on  the  9th  of  April 
Ia((,  eflimates  the  expences  of  public  worfliip  at  a  higher 
amount ;  and  the  Bifhop  of  Nanci  (hewed,  at  the  time,  that  in 
this  (latement  feveral  indifpenfable  articles  had  been  omitted. 
Though  the  incomes  of  the  Prelates  and  Minifters  of  the 
church  have  been  reduced  exceffively,  and  I  may  fay  even  to 
an  indecent  degree,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  the  anntial: 
produce  of  the  property  of  the  Clergy,  dedu^on  being  made 
for  the  lofs  it  has  fuffered,  and  the  expences  of  managements 
which  will  be  enormous,  cannot  be  fufficient  to  defray  the  tK^ 
ptnce  of  public  worfbip. 
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Unhappy  people!  fuch  are  the  advantages 
which  finally  rcfult  to  you  from  the  feizure  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  harlh  and  opprcf- 
five  decrees  againil  the  minifters  of  the  altar. 
Thofe  minifters  of  a  beneficent  religion  once  afr 
forded  you  fuccours,  but  henceforth  they  mufl 
be  a  burden  to  you:  their  charity  relieved  the 
poor;  but  now  you  muft  be  taxed  to  maintain 
them.  I  know  that  while  1  reveal  to  you  this 
truth,  of  which  it  is  juft  you  Ihould  be  informed. 
I  irritate  thofe  who  deceive  and  miflead  you ;  but 
this  gives  me  no  concern.  Becaufe  I  Ihew  you 
your  real  fituation,  and  your  true  intcreft,  they  will 
fay  that  I  excite  you  to  infurreftion  *.  But  what 
is  it  diey  do,  by  deceiving  you  ?  Whither  have 
they  led  you,  by  abufing  your  credulity? — You  arc 
become  cruel  perfecutors  of  thofe  who  gave  you 
the  means  of  life,  and  blind  followers  of  thofe 
wh9  facrifice  you.  What  can  they  deny,  when  I 
only  argue  from  their  own  confclfions,  and  make 

their 


•  When,  in  1787,  I  publiflied  a  (hort  advertifemcnt,  in 
which  I  had  no  other  view  than  to  inform  the  mifguiJed  pub« 
lie  what  were  my  real  iDtentioos,  and  what  the  lefs  wealthy 
would  gain  by  the  fuppreiOon  of  privileges,  I  was  loudly  accu/ed 
of  wifhing  to  raife  the  people  againft  the  two  higher  orders  of 
the  State.  It  would  be  not  a  little  fingular,  if  I  (hould  be  at 
prefent  charged  with  an  intention  to  induce  them  to  rife  in 
their  ^vour.  As  this  Adverti(ement»  which  greatly  contri« 
bnted  to  my  difgrace,  and  which  has  been  cenfured  for  its  im« 
prudent  harflinefsy  is  certainly  almoft  forgotten,  I  (hall  give  it 
at  the  end  of  this  work,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  dif« 
icreace  of  the  times. 
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their  own  calculations  the  bafis  of  all  tAj  ftate- 
ments?  When  they  have  alledgcd  the  extreme 
neceffities  of  the  Sute,  to  authorize  their  uiiirpa^ 
tion  of  property^  and  afterwards  alledged  their  ex^^ 
celTive  embarraflment  as  a  reafon  for  their  inun- 
dating the  State  with  paper  money,  have  they  not 
themfelves  pronounced  their  own  condenmation  i 

m 

But  let  us  conclude  our  proof  that  neither  thil 
violation  of  property^  nor  the  alli'gnats  which  havt 
been  invented  to  aid  and  fupport  it,  can  be  of  any 
real  fervice  to  the  State  -,  and  let  us  demonftrate 
to  him  who>  when  he  gave  his  opinion,  declared, 
by  a  jull  felf-condemnation^  tba^  bejhouldbe  incM- 
folable  if,  from  the  rigour  of  the  decrees  againft  tbi 
Clergy y  there  Jbould  refult  no  benefit  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Statey  that  unhappily  he  has  every  reafon  to 
be  inconfolable* 

He  is  of  opinion,  and  with  reafon,  that  to  ad« 
mit  the  debts  due  from  the  State  in  payment  for  the 
property  put  up  to  fale,  by  delivering  to  the  cre- 
ditors a  financial  receipt,  or  other  tides  of  liqui- 
dation,  would  be  preferable  to  an  immoderate 
effufion  of  paper  money.  But  thefe  tides,  which 
muft  bear  intereft,  would  not  of  themfelves  be 
produdlive  of  any  relief  to  the  public  trealury^ 
nor  in  any  degree  tend  to  accelerate  the  falc  of* 
the  national  property,  which  the  Aflcmbly  has  (b 
much  at  heart.  Until  that  (hall  be  difpofed  ofi 
the  public  debt  will  continue  to  be  equally  bur- 
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denfbme  i  and  nothing  can  be  fuppofed  to  induce 
the  holders  of  this  paper^  which  would  be  at  once 
negociable  and  produdive^  to  difpofe  of  it  for 
lands,  the  poffefflon  of  which  would  be  lefs  fecure 
and  lefs  advantageous. 

It  would  be  dill  worfe  to  aflfociate  the  financial 
receipts  with  the  affignatSj  and  put  them  in  com-- 
petition,  by  giving  the  creditors  their  choice  of 
either  kind  of  thefe  papers,  one  of  which  fhould 
be  free,  but  bear  intcreft ;  while  the  other  fhould 
bear  no  intereft,  but  have  a  forced  circulation* 
What  would  refult  from  this  accumulation  of 
different  kinds  of  paper,  added  to  the  enormous 
mafs  of  that  which  already  exifts  ?  They  would 
dcftroy  each  other  by  the  different  fpcculations 
which  would  take  place  with  refpeft  to  them,  and 
prove  the  fource  of  the  moil  pernicious  ftock-job- 
bing;  they  would  in  no  manner  contribute  to 
promote  the  fale  of  the  domains ;  but  be  doubly 
inconvenient,  by  uniting  what  is  burdenfome  in 
one  kind  of  thefe  papers,  to  what  is  dangerous  in 
the  other. 

The  only  refource,  therefore,  muft  be  fought  in 
th^  afllgnats,  and  in  that  portion  of  thpfe  which  may 
be  expeded  to  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
domains,  but  which  will  not  be  Co  employed,  fo 
long  as  the  fliadow  of  a  doubt  (hall  remain  with 
refpeft  to  the  validity  of  the  tide  given  to  the 
property  by  the  fale  of  it  i  and  this  muft  remain, 
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fo  long  as  any  Ihadow  of  jtiftice  (hall  remain  in 
France:  and  while  the  fmalleft  doUbt  condmieSi 
prudence  will  advife  the  holders  of  the  aflSgnats 
not  to  be  precipitate  j  advice  which  will  be  the 
iboner  taken^  fioce  interell  will  have  nothing  to 
fugged  againil  it^  as  it  might  have  done  if  the 
film  of  the  aflignats  had  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  property  ofiered  to  fale ;  becaufe  then 
the  fear  of  being  too  late  might  have  ftimulated 
thofe  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  great  quantities 
of  a(Iignats>  eagerly  to  have  become  purchafers  i 
whereas  they  are  now  ccrtwn,  from  the  infufficiency 
of  the  number,  that,  without  fuffering  themfelves 
to  be  hurried  away  by  an  inconfiderate  precipita- 
tion, they  will  always  find  more  than  the  half  of 
thefe  domains  unfold. 

If,  therefore,  as  has  been  boldly  afierted  by  die 
great  advocate  for  the  largeft  emiffion  of  aflignat- 
money,  which  he  calls  territorial  fpecUi  \i the  ef* 
feSfive  fale  of  the  property  termed  natimal^  be  ibe 
foundation  on  which  all  the  hopes  of  the  Aflembly 
refi — the  corner -ft  one  of  the  edifice  which  it  ereds-— 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  fyfiem  of  the  re^aratUm 
tf  the  f  nances ;  thefe  hopes,  this  edifice,  and  diis 
reftoration,  miift  appear  extremely  precarious.  f%i 
conflitutiony  adds  he,  is  overthrown^  €dUnmty  bmn^ 
table ^  and  France  in  aflate  of  dijfolutitm^  if^fiU 
of  the  national  property  is  not  completely  effeBed.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  the  firiit  part  of  this  prophetic 
menace  muft  neceflarily  be  followed  by  die  two 
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htter ;  I  do  not  perceive  that  France  muft  te  in 
a  ftacc  of  diflblution,  if  it  fliould  ag^n  become 
what  it  was  before  it  fell  a  prey  to  pemicioiis 
fyftems  whith  have  reduced  it  to  its  prefent  con- 
dition.   Nothing  appears  to  me  lefs  to  refembk  a 
body  in  a  ftatc  of  diflblution^  than  that  folid  con- 
fiftence  of  cohering  forces  which,  for  fo  many  ages, 
has  made  our  country  relpefted  by  the  whole 
world.    But,  in  fine,  fmce,  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic orator,  without  a  new  conftitution  there 
can  be  no  falvation,  and  without  the  fale  of  the 
ufurped  property  no  conftitution,  why  did  he  con- 
clude by  yielding  to  a  mitigation  of  his  fyftem, 
which  reduces  the  poffibility  of  this  fale  to  one 
quarter,  or,  even  fuppofing  what  is  improbable,  to 
one  half  at  moft,  of  the  whole  property  ?     With- 
out the  new  aflignats  (though  there  were  already 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  them  in 
circulation)  there  could  not,  he  has  told  us,  have 
cxifted  anj^  means  of  furchqfing  i  and  thofe  who 
imagine  that,  without  their  aid,  the  affairs  of  the 
State  may  he  retrieved  from  their  ftagnationy  feem 
not  to  know  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
Whence  is  it  then  that  he  has  been  contented  to 
raife  us  above  nothing  only  by  one  quarter^  eipe- 
cially  when  ^  that  quarter,  by  its  approach  to  the 
preceding  nothing,  has  a  very  natural  tendency,  if 
we  may  judge  from  analogy,  to  become  confounded 
with  it  ?   For  if  four  hundred  millions  of  aflignats 
have  only  been  a  cypher,  relatively  to  the  fale  of 
the  domains^  it  is  to  be  prefumcd  that  double  the 
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number  of  thefe  alBghats  will  only  be  two  odier 
cyphers  s  and  three  times  nought^  is  nothings 

But  it  IS  lofs  of  time  to  ftay  to  refute  meie 
phrafes.  I  (hall  therefore  here  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  the  fentiments  of  M.  Mirabeau>  never 
more  to  return  to  them ;  and  to  prove  to  the  Pre- 
late whofe  error  I  lament^  that  he  has  reafbn  to  be 
inconfolable  for  having  fuppofed  the  fafety  of  the 
State  depended  on  an  aft  of  injufticCj  I  (ball  pro* 
cecd  to  demonftrate  to  him  that,  even  when^  by 
the  expedients  propofed,  the  fale  of  a  part  of.  the 
property  of  the  church  Ihall  have  been  eficAed 
(I  will  even  fay,  when  the  whole  of  it  (hall  have 
been  fold),  the  affairs  of  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
trieved by  this  infufEcient  means,  nor  the  finances 
rcfcued  from  the  abyfs  into  which  they  have  been 
precipitated,  nor  the  kingdom  extricated  from  the 
the  crifis  in  which  it  at  prefent  is,  nor  fecured  from 
that  by  which  it  is  threatened.  I  requeft  this  Pre- 
late, who  is  worthy  of  being  made  judge  in  his 
own  caufe,  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  my  obier-^ 
vations  on  this  fubjedt. 

I  have  alTerted  and  proved,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
prefumed  that  more  than  (ix  hundred  millions  of 
afTi^nats  will  be  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
domains  which  are  offered  to  fale.  The{c  fix 
hundred  millions  will  pay  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
millions  of  the  intereft  of  the  debt  now  due,  and 
the  expenditure  will  be  diminifhed  by  the  fame 
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fuin.  But  the  revenue  of  the  lands  fold  muft  be 
deduded  from  this  fum;  and  reckoning  that  ac 
the  rate  of  thirty  years  purchafe,  a  price  at  a  me- 
dium fufficiently  advantageous^  this  mU  amount 
to  twenty  millions.  There  only  remains  therefore 
ten  millions  for  the  relief  of  the  public  treafury, 
burdened  as  it  is  with  a  deficiency  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  And  can  this  re- 
trieve the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  cffeft  the  rcfto- 
ration  of  the  finances  ? 

But  I  (hall  go  farther,  and  fuppofe,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  that  to  the  amount  of  a  thoufand 
millions  of  aflignats  are  already  converted  into 
land,  which  will  only  leave  two  hundred  millions 
ofthefe  aflignats  in  circulation;  a  number  certainly 
too  fmall  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  fpecie  that  has 
difappeared,  fatisfy  the  prefling  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  revive  the  circulation  from  its  languid 
dace.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe  that  I 
have  advanced,  I  grant  more  than  can  reafon- 
ably  be  afked,  to  deprive  my  opponents  of  the 
flighted  pretext  for  contradidtion.  Thus  we  fliall 
have  fifty  millions  for  the  payment  of  the  intercft 
of  a  thoufand  millions  of  debt  s  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  there  is  a  draw-back  of  thirty  millions  to 
be  allowed  for  the  revenue  of  the  lands :  there  is 
therefore  only  a  gain  of  twenty  millions,  to  fupply 
the  annual  wants  -,  which  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
offered  to  a  pcrfon  expiring  with  thirfl. 
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Butj  laftly>  without  regarding  the  limits  that 
have  been  fixed  to  the  afTignats  (I  this  moment 
learn  the  determination),  and  fbrefeeing  that  thefe 
boundaries  muft  foon  be  pafled>  which  unhappHy 
is  but  too  much  to  be  feared;  let  us  fuppofe 
that^  notwithflanding  the  regulation^  continually 
eluded,  which  prefcribes  that  all  the  paper  money 
which  Ihall  re-enter  the  public  treafury,  in  pay- 
ment for  the  alienated  domains,  ihall  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  flames ;  let  us  fuppofe,  I 
fay,  thefe  aflignats  continually  to  be  reproduced^ 
and  multiplied  id  fuch  abundance,  that  they  (hall 
pour  in  immenfe  quantities  into  the  market  open 
to  receive  them,  and  be  engulphed,  never  to  re- 
turn. This,  I  believe,  is  the  moft  favorable  chance 
that  can  be  imagined  to  complete  the  wilhes,  both 
of  thofe  who  attach  the  fafcty  of  the  State  to  the 
fale  of  the  national  property,  and  of  thofe  who, 
calling  this  fale  a  certain  and  aSiive  inftrumint  of 
the  Revolution^  judge  it  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  corporate  bodies  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  offices  or  their  eftates,  Jhould  likewife  be  de^ 
f  rived  of  thefmalleji  ray  of  hope*. 

Yet  even  on  this  fuppofition,  in  which  I  acf* 
mit  that  the  whole  of  the  property  attributed  to 
the  nation  fhall  be  fold  to  its  profit,  you  who 
have  declared  that  you   fhould  be  inconfolable^ 

Ihould 
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/hould  this  falc  not  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
will  find  that  you  have  every  reafon  for  regret  and 
remorfe.  Judge  yourfelf,  whether  I  am  in  the 
wrong,  when  I  announce  to  you  this  harih  truth. 

The  property  flyled  national  is  cftimatcd  at  two 
thoufand  millions  of  livres.  Its  value  cannot  be 
fuppofed  greater,  fince,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it 
fcarcely  lyings  in  fixty  millions ;  and,  certainly,  to 
fell  eflates,  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  livres,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  years  purchafc, 
is  to  fell  them  extremely  well. 

Its  total  produce  may,  therefore,  pay  off  an 
equivalent  capital,  and  confequently  dift)urden 
the  State  of  a  hundred  millions  of  interefl,  by 
caufing  it  to  lofe  fixty  millions  of  revenue  s  and 
this  appears  to  prefent  a  reduftion  of  forty  mil- 
lions in  the  exqenditure* 

But  fuch  a  reduftion  will  be  expofed  to  many 
draw-backS)  by  the  unavoidable  confequences  of 
the  operation  by  which  it  is  produced, 

I  ft,  I  do  not  underftand  how  the  State  can  (b 
lightly  difengage  itfelf,  as  the  Aflfembly  declares 
in  its  laft  decree,  from  the  intereft  of  three  per 
cent,  annexed  to  the  aflfignats  of  the  firft  emiflion. 
I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  copy  which  I 
have  feen  of  this  decree  is  not  accurate ;  and  that 
Jtme  cnemj  to  the  revolution^  fome  malevolont  heing^ 
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has  wiflied  to  decry,  previous  to  its  appearance 
the  territorial  Jpecie^  by  ttamping  it  with  breach  of 
faith  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  How  can  I  bclicrc 
that  the  Aflembly,  which  knows  well  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  its  word  fhould  be  confided  in,  and  of 
what  importance  the  ftability  of  its  financial  de- 
crees is  to  the  fupport  of  the  national  credit  it 
wifhes  to  eftablifh,  fhould  not  fcruplc  already  to 
violate  the  engagennent  it  had  entered  intOj  fix 
months  fince,  with  the  creditors  of  the  State  ?  an 
jnfrafHon  the  more  alarming,  as  it  would  be  tKe 
fecond  innovation,  with  refpedt  to  the  fame  ob^eft, 
within  nine  months;  for  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  the  four  hundred  millions  of  allignats  i^diich 
were  created  by  the  decrees  of  the  1 9th  and  a  i  ft 
of  December  1789,  were  to  bear  an  intcreft  of  five 
per  cent. ;  but  that,  by  the  following  decree,  it 
was  enafted  that,  "  inftead  of  five  per  cent,  intereft 
for  each  year,  which  had  been  annexed  to  them» 
only  three  per  cent,  fliould  be  allowed,  reckon- 
*'  ing  from  the  15th  of  April;  and  that,  fronrithat 
*'  day,  the  Caijfe  d*E/compte  fhould  ccafe  to  re* 
*«  ceive  five  per  cent,  for  the  aflignats/' 


The  fame  decree  enads  "  that  the  reimburle- 
*^  ments  fhall  take  place  fucceflively,  by  way  oF  lot, 
'^  as  foon  as  the  fum  of  one  million  ihall  be 
"  realized  in  money,  on  the  obligations  given  by 
*^  the  Municipalities  for  the  property  they  IhaU 
^*  have  purchafed,  and  in  proportion?  as  the  pa* 
^«  triotic    contributions    IhaJl    come    in/'    The 
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Other  articles  of  the  fame  decree  confirm  and  cor- 
robate  the  obligation  of  annexing  an  intereft  of 
three  per  cent  day  by  day,  to  each  affignat,  above 
the  principal,  and  to  pay  it  only  in  money. 

It  is  efpecially  declared,  by  Article  9,  that, 
'*  until  the  fale  of  the  national  domains  fhall  be 
'^  efFefted,  the  revenue  arifing  from  them  fhall  be 
**  paid,  without  delay,  into  the  Caijfe  de  Vextra^ 
^^  ordinaire^  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the 
**  intereft  of  the  affignats  j  and  as  the  money  pro- 
**  duced  from  the  fales  made  by  the  Municipalities 
*'  of  this  property  fhall  come  in,  it  fhall  be  like- 
**  wife  paid  into  the  fame ;  its  produce,  and  that 
*'  of  the  loans  which  fhall  be  made,  not  being  to 
be  employed,  under  any  pretext,  but  for  the 
payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  afTignats,  and 
*^  their  reimburfement."  Is  not  this  a  moft  prc- 
cife,  abfolute,  and  folemn  engagement  ? 

What  motive  can  render  an  infraftion  of  it 
excufable  ?  Can  it  be  becaufe  new  affignats  arc 
ilTued  ? — But  it  would  furely  be  flngular  to  make 
this  a  reafon  for  failing  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
had  been  ftipulated  for  the  old  ones ;  and  to  en- 
deavour to  ereft  the  credit  of  the  future  paper- 
money,  by  a  bankruptcy  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
cecding  l— Bankruptcy  ;  I  am  fcnfible  how  harfh 
this  word  muft  appear  to  the  National  AfTembly, 
and  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  very  far  from  any 
intention  to  merit  the  reproach.    It  has  very  com- 
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mendably  manifefted  that  it  holds  it  in  horror;  aod 
has  confidered  as  inviolable,  and  placed  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  nation,  all  the  engagenients  of 
the  State,  without  wilhing  to  notice  in  the  leaft 
to  what  degree  they  were  difadvantagcous  or  cx- 
ceflsve.  But  how  can  it  violate,  with  refpeft  to 
its  own  engagements,  tliat  fidelity  of  which  it  has 
xxiade,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  moft  Ibleixm 
vow,  even  with  regard  to  engagements  to  which  it 
had  not  fet  its  feal  ?  And  can  any  one  deny  that 
to  pay,  in  paper  money,  without  intereftj  a  p^pct 
money  with  intereft,  flipulated  to  be  only  reintv- 
burfable  in  fpecie ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
months,  to  reduce  five  per  cent,  to  three,  and 
three  to  nothing;  is,  if  not  an  abfolute  bankruptcy, 
at  lead  that  which  bears  the  greateil  refemhlaDCC 
to  it,  and  a  meafure  replete  with  that  pernicious 
infeftion  which,  wherever  it  approaches,  taints  and 
deftroys  all  credit  ? 

Will  it  be  alledged  that  it  was  unreafonable  to 
annex  an  intereft  to  a  paper  money  ;  and  that,  as 
this  ad  was  detrimental  to  the  State,  it  pofTeflTed  a 
right  to  annul  it  ? 

It  is  by  flieltering  itfelf  under  fimilar  pretexts, 
that  Defpotifm  undoes  one  day  what  it  has  done 
on  the  preceding ;  it  is  in  confequence  of  fuch 
maxims,  that  the  credit  of  France  has  become  cx- 
tind;  but  it  is  not  by  again  having  recouric  to 
them,  that  it  can  be  revived.    Is  it  fufficient,  in  an 
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affair  which  depends  entirely  on  the  conHdence  re«^ 
pofed  in  the  perfon  contrading,  for  that  perfon  to 
alledge  that  he  has  entered  into  an  unrcafonable 
engagement,  in  order  to  acquire  a  right  to  break  his 
promife  with  impunity  ?  And  would  not  the  for-* 
feiture  of  all  confidence  be  the  juft  punilhment  of 
the  man  who  fhould  not  bluih  to  alledge,  in  order  to 
free  himfelf  from  an  obligation,  that  he  had  injured 
himfclf  by  contrafting  it  ?  Good  faith  is  not  left 
indifpenfable  to  a  nation  than  to  an  individual ; 
and  to  violate  it,  is  much  more  pernicious  to  a 
kingdom  than  it  can  be  to  a  private  perfon. 
Would  any  wife  ftatefman,  to  gain  twelve  mil- 
lions of  intereft,  facrifice  the  immenfe  refource  of 
public  credit,  at  the  very  moment  too  when  it  is 
propofed  to  make  the  mod  unbounded  ufe  of  it  ? 
Would  not  this  be  the  height  of  abfurdity  ? 

The  laft  fubterfuge,  to  ftiun  the  reproach  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  would  be  to  alledge  that  the 
holders  of  the  firft  affignats,  who  are  deprived  of 
the  beneEc  they  had  legally  acquired,  have  no 
right  to.  complain,  becaufe  they  are  at  liberty  to 
reimburfe  themfelvcs  by  exchanging  thefe  affignats 
for  national  domains.  But  if  they  are  at  liberty, 
they  are  not  compelled :  they  preferve  therefore 
all  their  rights,  though  they  Ihould  not  employ 
the  affignats  in  the  purchafc  of  thefe  lands ;  and 
it  was  their  right  to  receive  an  intereft.  The 
power  of  converting  the  affignats  into  domains  is 
not  a  new  favour;  they  pofielled  it  from  the  firft 
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moment  they  received  them :  it  cannot  therefore 
be  reprefented  as  a  compenfation  for  the  loft  of 
that  intereft  to  which  they  were  entitled  at  the 
fame  time.  Befides,  every  perfon  is  not  in  a 
fituation  to  purchafe  lands ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  juft  and  humane  Adminiflration  efpecially  to 
proteft  and  favour  thofe  whofe  condition  will  not 
permit  them  to  do  what  is  only  fyitable  to  perfons 
of  cafy  fortune  -,  but  it  is  furely  neither  juft  nor 
humane  to  reply  to  all  thofe  who  may  complain  of 
being  deprived  of  an  intereft  which  was  their  due, 
that  they  have  only  to  purchafe  lands. 

And  if  this  intereft  has  been  hitherto  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  circulation  of  the  aflignats,  and  the  bafis 
of  their  negociationj  if  it  is  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
ferving  it,  and  in  reliance  on  the  promife  of  a 
reimburfement  in  money,  that  the  affignats  have 
been  received,  purchafed,  and  tranfmitted  from 
hand  to  hand ;  is  it  not  to  injure  the  State,  and 
overturn  an  infinity  of  fecial  conventions,  fud^ 
denly  to  change  the  conditions  which  have  been 
their  fupport  ?  How  is  it  poffibie  that  the  aflignats 
Ihould  not  fall  excefiively  in  the  market,  if,  at 
the  fame  time  that  their  quantity  is  tripled,  their 
value  is  lefitned  ? 

I  grant  that  it  muft  have  appeared  difficult  to 
bring  into  competition  two  kinds  of  paper  money, 
the  one  produftive,  and  the  other  not  productive 
of  intereft  3  but  this  difficulty  is  one  of  the  vices 

inherent 
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inherent  to  the  plan  of  the  new  emiffion ;  and  ^ 
folution  of  it  ought  not  to  have  been  fought  in  the 
much  greater  inconvenience  of  an  aft  of  injuftice 
diflionourable  to  the  nation,  and  deftruftive  of  the 
credit  of  its  pa^er.  I  cannot  therefore  perfuade 
myfelf  that  the  Affembly,  which  pretends  that  this 
paper  is  better  deferving  confidence  than  any 
which  exifts,  or  has  before  exifted,  can  have  been 
guilty,  at  the  time  of  creating  it,  of  fo  great  an 
abfurdity :  it  appears  to  me  lefs  improbable  that 
ks  decree  of  the  29th  of  September  has  been  falfi- 
fied,  or  ill  underftood. 

Confequently,  deducting  the  twelve  millions  of 
intercft  on  the  four  hundred  millions  of  the  firft 
affignats,  from  the  forty  millions  to  which  is  re- 
duced the  benefit  that  the  State  will  derive  by 
felling,  for  two  thoufand  millions  of  livres,  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  which  it  has  taken  pof- 
feiQion,  this  benefit  can  only  be  confidered  as  an 
objeft  of  twenty-eight  millions.  But,  that  I  may 
always  give  fuU  meafure,  and  provide  a  compcn- 
fation  for  any  error  that  may  lurk  in  an  eftimate 
of  lands  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  I  ihall 
pafs  bver  thefe  twelve  millions,  and  return  to  the 
forty  before  ftated,  excepting  the  abatement  which 
may  appear  neceflary  in  confequence  of  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

The  firft  is,  that,  until  the  enormous  mafs  of 
affignats  which  will  be  rcquifite  for  the  purchafe 

of 
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of  the  whole  of  the  national  property  (hall  h«vc 
been  returned  into  the  public  trcafury,  and  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  there  muft  certainly  be 
a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  conunodides^  and 
the  daily  wages  of  workmen.  tSovemment  muft 
therefore  pay  more  for  all  it  contraAs  for>  and  the 
confequence  muft  be  a  great  increafe  in  the  pub« 
lie  expenditure. 

The  fecond  is,  that  it  is  naturally  to  be  cxpeOied 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  contributions  and 
fubfidies  will  be  paid  in  aflignats ;  and  that  the 
royal  treafury,  being  in  want  of  the  quantity  of 
fpecie  abfolutcly  neceflary  for  the  pay  of  the  troops 
and  workmen,  and  for  the  odd  money  of  the  an- 
nuities, will  be  under  the  ncccflity  of  fuftaining  a 
confiderable  lofs  on  the  aflSgnats,  to  convert  them 
into  money;  and  if  coin,  now  become  merchandifej 
growing  fcarcer  and  fcarcer,  fhould  not  be  found 
in  fufiicient  quantity  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the 
public  treafury,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuffice  for 
thofe  of  commerce  and  daily  circulation,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  procure  gold  and  filver  from  fo- 
reign countries,  which  will  not  be  lefs  expenfivc, 
and  which,  by  the  exceffive  faJl  of  the  excHangej 
will  become  a  third  caufe  of  lofs. 

There  will  alfo  be  feveral  other  caufes  of  loft, 
relative  to  all  the  branches  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  exportation  of  fpecie,  and  the  placing  of  money 
in  foreign  funds.     I  fliall  only  point  them  out, 

without 
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without  entering  into  any  detail,  becaufc  I  have 
already  faid  enough  to  prove,  to  any  one  who  is 
able  to  eftimate  the  force  of  the  fide-blows  which 
the  public  treafury  muft  receive  from  every  thing 
that  attacks  the  fources  of  the  riches  of  the  king* 
dom,  that  if  there  be  a  gain  of  forty  millions  made 
by  the  fale  of  the  national  domains,  this  gain  will 
be  abforbed,  or  perhaps  more  than  abforbed,  by 
the  increafe  of  expence  which  the  affignat-money, 
iflfued  in  a  quantity  proportionable  to  the  price  of 
diefe  domains,  muft  occafion.  One  word  more 
will  be  lufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  of  this. 
Let  us  fuppofe  the  royal  treafury,  receiving  al- 
moft  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  in  aflignats, 
as  has  been  already  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
cafe,  although  the  quantity  iflued  was  only  four 
hundred  millions  ;  let  us  fuppofe  it,  I  fay,  never- 
thelefs  able  to  pay  one  half  of  the  expenditure,  or 
about  three  hundred  millions,  in  folid  coin,  and 
that  it  only  fuftains  a  lofs  of  ten  per  cent,  in  con- 
verting the  aflignats  into  money,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  that  the  contraftors  and  others  em- 
ployed by  Government  receive  them  at  one  tenth 
under  their  original  value  -,  we  fhall  tlius  find  that, 
in  the  fingle  article  of  payments,  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  of  thirty  millions  to  be  dcduded  from 
the  forty  of  the  pretended  gain  :  *  the  other  arti- 
cles 

*  The  fear  of  appearing  to  augur  too  gloomily  of  the  fit- 
ture»  prevents  me  from  dating  the  reaibns  that  incline  me  to 
apprehend  it  will  be  abfolutely  impoflible  to  defraj  the  ex- 
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des  mult  fwallow  up  the  remaining  ten  i  and 
great  operation^  which  was  to  fave  the  State— this 
fruitful  mine^  which  Providence  has  difcovered  to. 
the  Afiembly>  is  ablblutely  reduced  to  nothing. 
It  would  not  even  be  a  plcafing  dream;  fbr  k 
would  be  an  ad  of  injuftice^  as  fatal  in  its  conic* 
quences  as  unprodudtive  in  its  effe&s. 

I  have^  perhaps^  but  too  well  demonftrated  thii» 
unawed  by  the  fear  of  the  anathemas  which  the 
alfignat-mania  has  previoufly  fulminated  againft 
all  thofe  who  fhall  not  pay  refped  to  the  terriiarial 
paper^mmeyy  or  who  fhall  teftify  doubts  on  the  pof- 
fibility,  lawfulnefs,  and  utility  of  the  fale  of  the 
property  attributed  to  the  nation ;  who  fhall  en« 
deavour  to  Jhake  that  f acred  foundation  of  all  ibi 
flans  for  a  regeneration,  and  raife  diftruft  in  tbofe 
who  confide  in  it.  I  fhould>  I  own>  reproach  my- 
felf  for  having  rifked  what  might  enfeeble  the 
public  confidence^  were  it  pofTible  that  any  fhould 
be  repofed  in  operations  of  this  kind>  and  were 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  reflexions  I  have  re- 
capitulated already  publifhed  in  a  great  number 
of  writings,  printed  by  order  of  the  AfTenv* 
bly  i  if  its  own  decrees,  in  contradidtion  to  its 
engagements,  did  not  do  infinitely  more  injury  to 
the  credit  of  the  affignat  money  than  any  thing  I 

have 


pences  of  the  enfuing  year.  What  muft  be  the  confeqaences* 
ihould  war  become  ineviuble,  amid  this  diftrefsful  fcarcity  of 
fpecie,  and  this  total  annihilation  of  rciborces  ! 
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liavc  faid,  and  than  all  the  murmurs  of  difappro- 
bation  raifed  againft  it  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
<dom ;  if,  befidcs,  my  obfervations  were  not  prin* 
cipally  intended  to  prove  that  neither  the  fuccefs 
of  the  aflignats,  however  limited  or  multiplied,  nor 
the  fale  of  even  the  whole  of  the  national  property, 
will  be  fufficient  to  reftore  the  finances,  or  favc 
the  State  j  and  if,  laftly,  now,  when  all  affairs  arc 
difcufled  openly,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  nation, 
it  were  not  of  real  utility  and  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance, to  fliew  the  error  of  the  opinion,  that  with 
paper-money  added  to  paper-money  it  may  be 
poflible  to  find  a  remedy  for  all  the  caufes  of 
ruin  contained  in  the  meafures  adopted  for  thefe 
eighteen  months,  and  to  preferve  the  kingdom 
from  that  load  of  taxes  with  which  it  is  menaced. 

I  Ihall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  it  would  be  much 
more  ufeful  and  important  to  propofe  more  effica- 
cious means,  if  fuch  are  known  to  me  j  but  to  be 
Clent  with  refpeft  to  thofe  which  an  imperious 
crifis  has  rendered  unavoidable,  and  which  are  ex- 
cufed  by  neceflity. 

Imperious  crifis — Necejity— But  who  gave 
birth  to  this  crifis  ?  Whence  does  this  neceffity 
arife  ?  It  will  be  neccflTary  an  excufe  ihould  be 
found  for  it,  before  it  is  made  an  excufe.  But 
can  this  be  done?  The  deficiency,  eighteen 
months  fince,  was  only  fifty-fix  millions  -,  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty, — The 

ftatement 
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ftatement  of  the  public  debts  now  due  amounts  to 
nineteen  hundred  millions,  and  by  this  ftatemenc 
we  find  that  thirteen  hundred  millions  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Affembly. — ^The  capitds  of  the 
whole  debt  of  the  State,  three  years  fincc,  only 
amounted  to  three  thoufand  millions;  at  prclcnt 
they  amount  to  five  thoufand  millions.  ♦  When  I 
quitted  the  miniftry,  credit  flouriflied,  commerce 
profpered,  induftry  was  z&ivt,  the  nation  popu-« 
lous,  and  (pecie  abundant :  now>  credit  is  annihi* 
lated,  commerce  at  its  laft  ga(p,  induftry  lan« 
guifliing,  population  diminilhed,  and  (pecie  invi- 
fible. — ^Yet  is  Neceffity  objcfted  to  me,  as  a  vin- 
dication of  all  that  has  been  done ;  and  thole  to 
whom  this  neceffity  is  a  reproach,  perpetually  in- 
voke it  in  their  defence  !  Yet  is  this  word,  which 
has  ever  been  the  pretext  of  violence,  and  the  re- 
fourcc  of  ignorance,  the  favourite  anfwer  which 
the  moft  culpable  authors  of  the  public  calamities 
return  to  all  who  cenfurc  their  conduft ! 

As 


•  At  firft  view>  it  may  appear  that  what  I  fay  here  does-  not 
correfpood  with  what  I  have  faid  at  page  Sz,  where  I  have 
eftimated  the  total  debt  at  only  four  thoofand  two  handred  and 
forty >one  millions.  But  we  iliall  fee  there  is  no  contradidion, 
if  we  confider  that,  in  the  comparative  calcolations  at  page 
82 »  I  have  only  admitted  a  part  of  the  aflignats*  By  in- 
clading  the  whole  of  them,  and  corredling  fome  errors  in  the 
account  of  the  Committee,  the  total  debt  will  be  found  to 
amount,  efiedively,  to  £ve  thoufand  millions,  as  M.  Dufirefn^d 
has  proved  it  to  be,  in  a  work  he  has  lately  publi(hed« 
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As  to  the  means  of  faving  the  State,  and  rcfto* 
ring  the  finances,  fuch  are  to  be  found,  without  a 
doubt.  It  will  always  be  pbffible  to  difcover  them 
in  a  kingdom  like  France,  without  its  ever  being 
neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  injuftice,  the  viola- 
tion of  engagements,  or  the  invafion  of  property* 
But  fhould  I  propofe  any,  or  affirm  that  I  could 
point  out  thofe  that  muft  be  infallible,  perfonal 
views  which  I  have  not,  would  be  imputed  to  me ; 
and  the  partifans  of  thofe  who  have  deftroycd  every 
thing,  would  inflame  the  minds  of  the  peopk 
againft  every  falutary  meafure. 

When  a  member  of  the  Aflcmbly  gave  as  his 
opinion,  concerning  the  projeft  of  the  affignats, 
that  the  only  means  to  re-eftablifli  the  finances 
was  to  begin  by  re-cftablifliing  the  executive 
power,  he  uttered  a  great  truth,  but  was  not 
liftencd  to.  When  another  declared,  perhaps  im- 
properly in  his  fituation,  what  in  fa6t  is  only 
the  confequence  of  this  axiom — To  dcjtroy  the 
iffeS^  it  is  necejfary  to  take  away  the  caufe — he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  favoured,  when  confidered  as  in  a 
delirium.  The  fear  of  a  fimilar  fentence  Ihall 
not,  however,  prevent  me  from  replying  to  any 
perlbn  who  may  aflc  me  for  a  plan  of  finances  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  thaf  to  fuppofe  any 
polfible,  when  there  is  no  Government,  is  indeed 
to  be  delirious  \  and  that  to  heal  the  wound,  it  is 
firfl:   nccflary  to   remove   the   deadly  inftrument 
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which  was  its  caufe.  I  (hall  add,  thatj  if  any  one 
wifhes  to  know  my  ideas  on  the  reftoration  of 
the  finances,  which  is  infeparable  from  that  of 
general  order,  they  mufl  take  the  trouble  to  read 
my  work  to  the  end,  in  which  I  fhall  fuccefllydy 
dicufs  all  the  queftions  that  have  a  relation  to  this 
great  whole,  which  at  prefent  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  the  moft  deplorable  fituation.  ♦  The 
conclufion  of  v/hat  remains  for  me  to  fay,  is  the 
firft  and  principal  chapter  of  my  plan  of  finances, 
if  I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  have  one  j  and  what  I 
have  to  propofe,  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  the  king- 
dom, appears  to  me  the  only  method  which  can 
tend  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  Confiding,  there- 
fore, in  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  I  (hall  con- 
tinue my  critical  difcufTion ;  and  proceed  to  exa- 
mine what  may  be  effefted  by  a  general  new- 
modelling  of  the  contributions,  to  which,  I  pre- 
fume,  the  Affembly  muft  be  on  the  point  of  bc- 
ftowing  its  ferious  attention. 

General 


*  We  may  fee.  In  the  varioas  printed  declarations  cF  the 
Aflembly,  and  the  reports  of  its  Committees,  that  this  diphrm^ 
hli  JUuatitn  is  now  acknowledged  on  every  hand.  M,  de 
Mirabeau,-in  his  fpeech  on  the  aiCgnats,  has  not  only  mado 
ufe  of  this  expreflion,  but  has  likewife  pointed  out  all  the  dan- 
ger of  the  critical  times  that  are  imminent ;  for,  Gentleme/t,  hat 
he  faid,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  abj/s  is  of  en  ;  //  enlarges  it» 
felf  before  us* 
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General  New-modelling  of  the  Contributions. 

• 

Nothing  has  yet  been,  nor  can  be,  deter- 
mined concerning  the  taxes  to  be  impofed  to  pro- 
duce a  balance  between  the  receipt  and  the  ex- 
penditure. They  can  only  be  brought  to  a  level, 
by  fixing  the  amount  bf  the  one  in  a  juft  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  other ;  but  hitherto  only  par- 
tial operations  have  been  made  on  both.  The 
receipt  was  acknowledged  infufficient,  and  the  Af- 
fembly  has  begun  by  rendering  it  ftill  more  in- 
adequate, by  fupprefling  feveral  branches  of  the 
revenue,  and  enfeebling,  in  all,  the  modes  of  col- 
ledion.  The  expenditure  was  accounted  exceffive, 
and  feveral  rigorous  reduftions  have  been  made, 
which  have  cut  to  the  quick;  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  State  has  been  loaded  with  fo  many  new 
burdens,  that  the  expenditure,  notwithftanding 
the  retrenchments,  has  been  infinkely  increafed. 
This  all  parties  are  compelled  to  acknowledge; 
the  difference  of  opinions  can  only  turn  on  the 
amount  of  this  augmentation.  My  ftatement  of 
the  deficiency  is  founded  on  the  moft  moderate 
calculations  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
within  eighteen  months,  in  the  ftate  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  that  of  the  expenditure.  We  have  feen 
that  the  refult  was  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  millions,  including  thirty-five  millions 
for  the  reimburlements  at  dated  periods ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  my  conclufions, 
which  a  few  errors,  if  they  Ihould  have  efcaped 
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mc,  might  not  be  able  to  (hake,  I  had  reduced  my 
cftimate  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

If  we  compare  this  eftimatc  with  the  ftatemcnta 
contained  in  the  report  made,  in  the  name  of  die 
committee  of  finances,  on  the  27  th  of  Auguft  laft 
(1790)  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  but  very  lit* 
tie  difference.  *  We  may  therefore  confider  tUs 
ftatement  as  aipproaching  as  near  to  the  truth  as 
polTible,  till  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  (hall 
be  definitively  afcertaineds  and  it  follows^  that  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  raife,  by  the  general  new-mo« 
delling  of  the  taxesj  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  new  revenue^  in  addition  to  what  remains 
of  the  old 

The 

^  According  to  the  calculation  which  the  Committee  of 
annoal  expence  has  given^  in  tbt  Jyjtem  tf  tbi  nimbmr/imemt  tf 
tbi  debt  by  tbt  ordinary  mtans^  the  total  amounts  to  five  him- 
dred  and  eighty-three  millions.  Bnt»  ift,  the  indilpenfkble 
reimburfemcnu  are  there  only  fUted  at  twenty-three  millions* 
becaufe  they  are  diftributed  through  a  fpace  of  thirty-two 
years ;  I  have  (hewn  that  they  cannot  be  eilimated  at  lefs  than. 
thirty-five  millions,  adly.  The  property  of  the  Clergy  is  Tap* 
pofed  to  bring  in  a  clear  produce  of  feventy  millions ;  bat» 
expences  deducted,  this  certainly  cannot  amount  to  more  thui 
fixty.  3d]y,  The  public  expenditure  is  prefumed  only  to 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  whereas  it  would 
be  eafy  to  prove,  that,  including  all  the  expences  of  Govern- 
ment, the  national  guard,  and  the  colle€Uon  of  taxes,  it  muft 
amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

There  will  therefore  be  twenty-feven  millions  to  be  added 
to  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-three^  which  will  make  fix 

hundred 
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The  Aflcmbly  has  already  decreed  two  impofts, 
to  replace  thofe  that  have  been  abolilhed ;  one  of 
forty  millions,  inftead  of  the  gaielle,  to  be  raifed 
in  the  provinces  that  were  fubject  to  that  tax ;  and 
another,  of  ten  nnillions,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
various  excife-duties  that  have  been  fuppreffed. 
As  they  muft  be  included  in  the  general  amount 
of  all  the  contributions,  it  was  not  proper  that  I 
ihould  ftate  them  before,  in  diminution  of  the  defi- 
ciency that  was  to  be  provided  for  j  I  have  there- 
fore deferred  noentioning  them  till  now. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  three  kinds  of 
taxes  will  be  retained,  viz. 

K  3  The 


hundred  and  ten  millions.  I  have  proved  above,  that  the  em- 
pbyment  of  fix  hundred  millions  of  aflignats  in  the  purchafe 
of  the  national  property  will  only  produce  an  annual  faving  of 
ten  millions  ;  and  not  even  that,  if  w«  confider  what  the  confe* 
quencesof  the  emi (lion  of  thofe  aflignats  mufl  coft  the  public 
{reafury.  There  will  therefore  remain,  according  to  this  cal- 
culation, fix  hundred  millions  for  the  annual  expenditure. 

But  the  revenue,  which  was  four  hundred  and  feventy-five 
millions  in  March  1789,  has  fuffered,  as  I  have  already  (heiva 
in  detail,  a  diminution  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions, 
which,  till  the  fupprefifed  taxes  (hall  be  replaced  by  others, 
reduces  it  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-fix  millions. 

The  deficiency  will  therefore  be  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
millions;  and  the  difference  between  this  fiatement  and  my 
cfiifflate,  is  only  fix  million»« 
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The  real  or  territorial  impoft,  or  land-tax  s 

The  perfonal  impoft,  or  tax  on  perfonal  pro* 
pertyi 

The  indireft  impoft,  or  duties  on  legal  aAs  and 
inftruments,  and  on  the  fale  and  confumption  of 
commodities. 

The  Aflembly  will  have  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  the  whole  fum  to  be  raifed  flxall  be  allotted 
to  each  of  thefe  three  kinds. 

Hitherto  the  real  impoft,  or  land-tax,  conGfting 
of  the  two  twentieths,  which  produced,  with  the 
Jols  four  livre^  fifty-fix  millions  j  and  the  brevet 
general  de  la  taille^  or  general  commiflion  of  the 
tax,  which,  all  acceffaries  included,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fix  millions  j  formed  a  revenue  of 
one  hundred  and  fixty-two  millions.  But  this 
contribution  was  not  entirely  paid  by  the  land  5  it 
included  the  perfonal  tailley  the  capitation  or  poll« 
tax,  according  to  property,  and  fome  mixed  im- 
pofts.  The  poll-tax  called  taillabki  was  an  objeft 
of  thirty- five  millions ;  and  it  may  be  confidcrcd 
as  certain  that,  of  this  fum  of  one  hundred  and 
fixty-two  millions,  there  was  only  about  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  millions  paid  by  the  land, 

The  fyppreflTion  of  privileges,  and  a  divifion, 
as  equal  as  poflible,  on  all  the  produftive  lands 

without 
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without  exception,  would  procure  an  augmenta- 
tion of  this  tax,  which,  from  the  calculations  I 
made  in  the  year  1787,  1  am  of  opinion  may  be 
ftatedj  rating  it  at  the  highefl:^  at  fifty  millions. 

The  land-tax,  at  its  full  value,  will  then  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  feventy  millions.  Let  us 
add  it  to  it  eighty  millions  more ;  of  which  forty 
ihall  be  a  contribution,  in  a  ftated  proportion,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  gabelkj  and  fupprefled 
duties,  and  forty  others  ftriftly  additional :  we 
fhall  then  have  a  land-tax  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  riiillions. 

This  would  be  ten  times  the  value  of  a  pre- 
fent  twentieth,  which  is  only  twenty-five  millions. 
It  muft  be  allowed  that  it  is  impojjible  to  lay  a 
greater  load  upon  the  land ;  and  it  is  inconteftablc 
that,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  true  that  the 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  by  which  the  land-tax 
will  exceed  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  fhould  be 
only  a  compenfation  for  what  was  formerly  paid 
for  tithes,  and  levied  for  privileges,  it  will  be  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  blending  of  all  the  parts  into 
one  fingle  mafs  will  render  the  weight  of  it  much 
more  fenfible,  and  its  coUeftion  infinitely  more 
difficult. 

Yet  this  increafe  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions on  the  land-tax  will  flill  leave  a  deficiency 
of  one  hundred  and  twent)-  millions.     How  is  this 

K  4  to 
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to  be  provided  for  ?    What  other  augmentation  d 
taxes  may  be  imagined,  to  fupply  this  fum  ? 

Will  the  Aflembly  double  the  tax  on  perlbnal 
property^,  which  I  had  propofed  to  diminilh,  by 
the  fuppreflTion  of  the    capitations    under   three 
livres ;  and  which  I  could  have  wifhcd  entirely  to 
have  aboliihed,  becaufe  it  muft  neceflarily  be  fub- 
jedb  to  an  arbitrary  affeffment  ?     It  would  ilirely 
be  extraordinary,  fhould  the  National  Aflembly^ 
which,  according  to  its  own  principles,  (hould  pro- 
fcribe  every  mode  not  regulated  by  the  law,  ihould 
attempt  to  extend  rather  than  aboli(h»  or  at  leaft 
lay  under  clofer  reftriftions,  a  fpecies  of  tax  the 
^eflinent  of  which  muft  neceflarily  be  more  or 
lefs  arbitrary,  and  of  which  the  mode,  whatever 
endeavours  may  be  made  to  render  it  legal,  can 
never  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules  *.     Let  us,  how- 
ever, fuppofe  that  this  tzx  is  doubled,  though  the 
meafure  is  not  very  probable,  and  mull  refledl  but 
little  honour  on  our  legiflators;    let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  capitation  or  poll  tax,  is  raiftd  from  forty 
millions,  its  total  produft,  to  eighty,  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  difficulty,  and  very  embar* 

railing 


*  I  have  feen,  in  fome  publications,  that  it  was  thooght 
this  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  rej},dcring  the  capi* 
tation  proportion^  to  the  rents  of  houfcs ;  but  it  was  not  ob- 
ferved  that  it  muft  then  be  added  to  the  tax  on  houfes,  which 
is  included  in  the  real  impoft,  and  makes  a  part  of  the  cwea^^ 
tieths. 
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raffing  rcmonftrances ;  the  deficiency,  by  this  new 
diminution  of  forty  millions,  will  be  reduceid  to 
eighty.  But  here  the  difficidty  appears  to  me 
iniiiperable,  in  the  prcfent  order  of  things,  fliould 
the  AfTembly  flill  continue  to  proceed  as  it  has 
begun.. 

We  have  now  only  to  confider  what  may  be 
gained  from  the  third  and  laft  kind  of  contribu- 
tion, which  is  that  of  the  indiredt  impoft,  or  tax 
on  objefts  of  fale  and  confumption,  and  the  duties 
on  legal  afts  and  inftruments.  This,  under  the 
ancient  adminiftration,  included  the  receipts  of 
the  General  Farm,  thofe  of  the  adminiftration  of 
the  incorporeal  domains,  and  thofe  of  the  general 
adminiftration  of  the  fubfidies. 

But  the  whole  of  this  brancli  of  the  revenue, 
confifting  of  innumerable  and  multiform  duties, 
difficult  and  expenfivc  modes  of  colleftion,  and 
troublefome  and  frequently  opprcflive  formalities, 
has  always  been  confidered  as  the  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  taxation  which  afforded  moft  fcope  for 
reduftions  and  fupprefTions  ;  how  then  can  it  now 
be  viewed  as  fufceptible  of  an  increafe  of  pro- 
duce, or  as  capable  of  being  loaded  with  any  new 
burden  ? 

The  intentions  which  the  Aflembly  has  hitherto 
manifefted,  and  the  ccnduft  it  has  held,  announce, 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  a  defign  to  diminifh  more  tad 
more  the  number  and  weight  of  thefe  duties^  in* 
jurious  to  commerce^  to  induftry^  to  confumptionj 
or  to  civil  liberty. — Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  aUeSy  or  duties,  on  liquors : 
if  they  fhould  be  retained,  attempts  will  at  Icaft 
be  made  to  foften  the  rigour  with  which  they  are 
coUeded,  and  to  reform  the  opprelfiye  precau- 
tions by  which  they  are  accompanied.  If  the 
project  of  the  Committee  of  Taxation,  to  render 
the  cultivation  and  manufadture  of  tobafco  free 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  fhould  be  adopted, 
the  farm,  of  which  the  exclufive  fale  is  the  fup- 
port,  would  not  be  worth  the  half  of  what  it  at 
prefent  produces. — To  increafe  the  (hackles  and 
rcftridtions  on  legal  a£fs  and  injlruments  would  be 
too  great  an  impropriety,  and  too  violent  an  at- 
tack on  the  principles  of  the  liberty  of  conven- 
tions.— The  extenfion  of  the  hundredth  penw/ 
would  be  liable  to  the  fame  objcdionj  and  it 
would  be  barbarous  to  increafe  a  tax  which  is  op- 
preffive  even  to  poverty,  when  it  obliges  to  fell.— 
The  fuppreffion  of  the  interior  barriers,  and  the 
permiffion  of  a  free  circulation  to  merchandize, 
muft-  diminilh  rather  than  increafe  the  produce  of 
ikt  tranfport  duties.  That  of  the  entrance  duties 
cf  Paris  muft  alfo  decrcafe  from  day  to  day,  in 
proportion  as  the  population  and  luxury  of  the 
city  diminifhes.  In  general,  an  attempt  at  great 
reforms  conftantly  tends  to  diminifh  confumption, 
and,  confequently,  the  duties  to  which  it  is  fubjeft. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  eftimate  the  drminution 
which  the  union  of  all  thefe  different  caufes  may 
occafion  in  the  receipt  of  the  farms  and  general 
adminiftrations ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it 
will  be  fo  great,  as  fcarcely  to  be  compenfated  by 
the  cxtenfion  of  which  the  ftamp-duty  is  fufcepti- 
blej  for  I  do  not  believe,  from  the  information  I 
procured,  and  the  calculations  I  founded  on  it, 
when  I  propofed  my  fcheme  in  1787,  that  it  is 
poffible  to  obtain  from  it  above  twenty  millions 
jnore  than  the  fix  it  at  prefent  produces. 

There  is  therefore  no  poiTibility  of  making  any 
gain  whatever  on  the  indirect  imports,  much  lefs 
of  obtaining  the  eighty  millions,  which,  according 
to  the  preceeding  fuppofitions,  are  ftill  deficient* 
There  will  not  indeed  be  any  mode  in  which  this 
laft  portion  of  the  deficiency  can  be  provided  for  ; 
fince,  of  the  three  kinds  of  taxes  above  enumerated, 
the  two  former  are  already  over-burdened  with  the 
additional  load  of  one  hundred  and  feventy  mil- 
lions, and  the  third,  fv  from  admitting  of  any 
kind  of  increafe,  calls  for  ftill  new  reduftions. 

Thus,  after  having  attacked  all  pofleflions  and 
all  ranks,  after  having  carried  redudtions  and  re- 
forms to  the  extreme,  after  having  deprived  an 
infinite  number  of  citizens  of  their  eftates,  after 
having  invaded  the  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  patrimony  of  the  Crown,  after  being  forced  to 
create  twelve  millions  of  paper-money  j  when  the 

taxes 
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taxes  on  land  and  on  perfonal  property  (hall  hart 
been  doubled^  and  the  ftamp-duty  perhaps  quin- 
tupled s  ftill  all  will  be  infufficient:  ftill  there 
will  remain  an  enormous  deficiency,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  fome  new  fpecies  of  taxation  mull 
be  invented— -a  ipecies  of  which  wc  can  have  no 
toncepuon,  but  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  muft 
inevitably  enhance  the  wretchednefs  of  a  wretched 
people.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  individuals 
will  have  been  ruined,  but  the  public  will  not 
have  been  beneficed. 

My  opponents  will  not  be  able  to  extricate 
thcmfelves  from  their  embarraflfment  by  attacking 
my  calculations;  for  they  muft  remember  that, 
after  having  been  as  moderate  as  pofTible  in  the 
eftimate  of  every  article,  I  have  made  an  allow- 
ance of  forty  millions  for  errors  j  which  cenainly 
much  exceeds  what  can  be  fuppofed  erroneous,  or 
even  doubtful,  in  my  ftatemcnts :  and  if  they  arc 
all,  as  I  believe  them,  extremely  accurate,  thefe 
forty  millions,  added  to  the  former  eighty,  which 
it  appears  to  me  impoflible  to  difcharge,  will  in- 
creafe,  to  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, diat  part  of  the  deficiency,  of  which  the 
payment,  I  think,  is  utterly  hopelefs  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs. 

Will  the  Aflembly,  to  free  itfelf  from  the  diffi. 
culty,  throw  on  the  Departments  the  care  of  pro- 
riding  what  may  be  wanting  by  the  creation  of 
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fome  new  duties,  as  each  (hall  judge  moft  fuitablc 
to  the  oonfumption  and  refourccs  of  the  country  ? 
But,  independent  of  the  contradiftion  there  would 
be  between  a  new  introdudtion  of  local  duties,  dir 
verfified  according  to  the  commodities,  and  the 
fyftem  of  general  uniformity,  which  has  decreed 
the  fupprefion  of  all  the  interior  barriers,  we  muft 
be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  ad- 
miniftration,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Departments  can 
cither  invent  new  taxes,  or  add  to  the  duties  and 
patent-grants  by  which  all  kinds  of  confumption 
are  already  loaded  with  an  incredible  fcries  of 
proportional  acceflaries.  It  would  no  doubt  be  of 
confiderable  advantage,  if,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
land-tax  and  the  tax  on  perfonal  property  fhould 
be  increafed,  it  were  poflible  to  caufe  the  Depart- 
ments likewife  to  raife  the  thirty-feven  millions  of 
cxpence  reputed  local,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  provinces,  *  the  cxpences  of  colleding  the 
tax  of  adminiftrations,  and  of  the  national  guard, 
with  which  they  fhall  alfo  be  charged;  the  tax 
inftead  of  the  corvee^  or  perfonal  fervice  for  the 
repair  of  the  highways,  which  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  calculations  of  the  Committee  of  Fi* 
nances,    nor    in    mine ;    the  charitable  luccours, 

which 


•  Thefe  :hirty-fc\*cn  millions  are  included  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  at  which  the  Committee  of  Finances  eilimates 
the  ordinary  expenditure;  and  I  do  not  give  them  here  as 
being  fuperadded  to  it ;  but  they  are,  like  all  the  old  expencesj 
foreign  to  my  calculations  concerning  the  deficiency. 
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which  the  increafe  of  poverty,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  failure  of  the  alms  of  the  Clergy 
and  the  monafteries,  muft  render  indi{penfably 
neceffaryj  the  intereft  of  the  new  loans  which 
the  Aflembly  has  permitted  the  cities  and  com- 
munities to  raife  with  the  utmoft  facility  j  and, 
in  fine,  all  the  ancient  particular  charges  which 
each  province  already  has  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  fupport.  Whoever  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  adminiftration  of  any  of  the  pro- 
vinces, or  is  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  each 
of  the.  objcfts  of  which  I  have  given  a  hafty 
Iketch ;  whoever  fhall  attentively  confider  the 
whole  of  them,  will  be  far  from  believing  it  pof- 
fible  ft  ill  to  add  to  them  an  additional  burden  of 
eighty  millions,  or  any  new  local  contribution. 

We  fhall,  in  faft,  perceive,  on  examination,  that 
thefe  fame  Departments,  however  fubordinate  they 
may  be  to  their  fupremc  creators,  will  not  ac- 
knowledge, on  this  article,  the  authority  of  their 
oracles.  The  fear  of  bankruptcy,  which  it  has 
been  declared  to  them  is  impojfthley  and  of  which, 
befides,  the  efiefts  muft  be  much  lefs  formidable 
to  the  provinces  than  to  the  capital,  cannot  aft 
on  them  fo  forcibly  as  the  certainty  of  meeting 
with  an  invincible  refiftancc  on  the  part  of  the 
contributaries.  All  the  art  ofaddrejfes,  all  appeals 
to  patriotifmj  will  be  of  no  efFcft,  when  they  (hall 
be  employed  againft  the  caufe  of  the  people ;  and 
the  clamour  of  individual  intereft,  to  which  the 

rights 
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rights  of  man  fhall  add  a  force  fuperior  to  that  of 
all  the  decrees  of  the  Aflembly,  will  overpower 
both  the  voice  of  perfuafion  and  the  injunftions 
of  authority.  It  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  that 
rccourfe  may  be  had  to  compulfion:  but  how 
can  this  be  poffible,  when  the  public  power  no 
longer  exifts,  when  thofe  who  are  to  pay  are  armedi 
and  thofe  who  require  payment  are  not ;  when 
nothing  can  prevent  the  provincial  affemblies,  who 
derive  their  power  from  the  fame  fource  with  the 
National  Aflembly  itfelf,  and  are  fupported  by  a 
million  of  guards  interefted  in  their  refiflance, 
from  refufing  what  they  fhall  fuppofe  unjuftly  de- 
manded, from  giving  law  to  their  legiflators,  and 
taking  their  ufurpations  for  a  model  ? 

The  people,  in  whom  too  great  reliance  has  been 
placed,  and  whofe  intoxication  can  only  endure 
for  a  time — the  people,  already  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  their  King,  who  only  wiflied 
their  relief,  has  been  treated — the  people,  whofe 
murmurs  grow  louder  in  proportion  as  their  hopes 
vanilh,  and  who  forget  every  thing  except  what 
concerns  their  intereft,  have  certainly  not  for- 
gotten what  the  National  Aflembly  faid  to  them, 
eighteen  months  fince,  in  its  firft  addrefs :  '*  You 
•*  were  wretched,  and  you  fl:ill  are  fo;  but  you 
"  (hall  not  be  fo  long :  we  fwear  to  you,  that  you' 
*'  fhall  not. — A  rigorous  enquiry  into  the  ex- 
"  penditure  has  co.:vinced  us  that  the  ancient 
^'  revenue  will  be  more  than  fufficient,  when  we 
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^  (hall  hare  put  an  end  to  difTipation  and  entrs^ 
«'  vagancc.-^This  enquiry  has  fhewn  that  the 
*'  people  may  be  greatly  relieved,  without  any 
•^  impoveriflxment  of  the  public  trcafury." 

The  people,  therefore,  were  authorifed  to  ex- 
peft  that  the  retrenchment  of  fuperfluous  ex- 
pcnccs,  and  the.  prevention  of  that  boundlefs  pro- 
digality of  which  they  had  heard  fo  much,  would 
alone  be  fufficient  to  re-eftablifh  order  in  the 
finances,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  them  con- 
liderablc  relief.  They  muft  have  believed  the 
AflTembly  guilty  of  perjury,  to  have  fuppofcd  that, 
inftead  of  finding  the  amount  of  fbe  ancient  re^ 
venuesy  which  had  never  exceeded  four  hundred 
and  feventy-five  millions,  more  than  fufficient -^  it 
would  be  entirely  employed  in  inventing  means 
to  raife  it,  by  new  taxes,  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty,  fix  hundred,  or  fix  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions. * 

By 


^  According  to  the  nrw  plan  of  the  finances  and  iaxis^  dranun 
up  from  tht  decrtes  tftht  AJftmhly^  and  which  has  been  printed 
by  its  order,  the  revenue  muft  be  increafed  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  millions.  According  to  the  report  made .  by 
M.  de  MontefquioQj  on  the  27  tb  of  Auguft  lail,  it  is  necefary  it 
ihould  be  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  millions,  to  equal  the 
cdrpenditare,  and  even  fix  hundred  millions  at  leaft,  by  cor* 
reding  fome  omifiions.  LafUy,  according  to  v^y  calculations, 
it  will  be  requifite  that  it  ihould  be  ^  hundred  and  forty-fix  mil« 
lions,  to  difcharge  the  deficiency  of  {wo  hundred  and  ninety. 
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By  how  many  illufions  has  the  public  been  miA 
led  for  a  year  pad  !  The  Aflembly  would  have  too 
much  caufe  to  blufli  at  them,  had  it  not  itfelf  been 
in  an  error.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finances  believed  what  it  affirmed,  when 
in  its  report  of  the  i8th  of  November  1789,  after 
having  pledged  itfelf  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ftate- 
mcnts  prefcnted,  it  faid :  "  You  perceive,  from 
**  thefe  ftatements,  that  all  expences  will  be  paid, 
*^  and  that  the  intcreft  of  all  the  public  debts 
"  will  be  difcharged,  without  any  new  fource  of 
"  revenue  being  opened  5  that  tlie  people  will 
**  only  have  to  pay  one  fmgle  territorial  impoft, 
**  and  that  this  tax  will  be  lefs,  by  forty-nine  ef- 
•^  feftive  millions,  than  thofe  they  formerly  paid ; 
**  in  fine,  that,  when  the  intereft  of  the  debt  and 
•^  all  expences  fliall  be  difcharged,  the  nation  will 
*^  have  a  furplus  of  revenue  of  more  than  thirty- 
**  three  millions. — We  l:ave  not  prefented  to  you 
"  dreams  of  the  imagination  ;  our  ftatements  arc 
not  problematical:  in  a  few  months  we  may  en- 
ter on  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  promifed. 
"  This  day,  it  is  in  your  power  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  our  future  happinefs." 


It 


The  National  Aflembly  did  not  believe  the  en- 
joyment of  this  promifed  happinefs  fo  near ;  but 
in  its  fecond  addrefs  to  the  French,  of  the  month 
of  April  laft,  it  made  ufc  of  the  following  expref- 
fion :  **  The  National  Aflembly  has  irrevocably 

I.  ''  fixed 
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"  fixed  the  cnfuing  year  for  the  period  when  the 
"  nation  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  labours/* 

We  approach  this  period,  and  the  language  of 
the  xMTembly  is  greatly  changed.  We  now  only 
hear  of  the  critical  moment ^  oi  afreffing  neceffity^ 
of  a  violent  and  dangerous  meajurcy  enforced  by 
circuiiiftanccs,  under  pain  of  the  dijfolution  of  the 
State.  It  is  only  by  the  means  of  paper-money 
that  we  arc  able  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
concluding  year,  and  begin  that  in  which  we  were 
to  enter  on  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  happinefs. 
Nothing  is  yet  fettled  with  refpedt  to  taxes,  though 
it  is  no  longer  diffembled  that  they  muft  be  in- 
creafed ;  and  that  equality,  that  furplus  even,  of 
the  receipt  to  the  expenditure,  that  immutable 
order  which  the  Committee,  a  year  back,  beheld  fo 
near  that  it  confidently  declared.  On  Juch  a  day 
your  troubles  Jhall  finally  ceajcy  have  all  vaniftied 
like  a  dream  of  the  imagination,  and  given  place  to 
the  dread  of  the  moft  ruinous  diforder,  and  the 
moft  diftrefling  embarraflfmcnt.  * 

How 


*  Not  but  that  there  are  dill  pcrfons  fo  ignorant,  or  fo  regard- 
Icfs  of  what  they  fay,  as  to  repeat,  even  at  prefent,  the  dream 
of  a  furplus  q{ forty  millions  above  the  conftant  expenditure  ;  to 
affirm,  to  the  Aflembly  itfelf,  that  this  furplus  ivill  be  infal* 
llhlj  tripled  \  and  to  have  the  effrontery  to  add,  that  the  peo- 
ple, ^ho  before  paid  nine  hundred  millions,  in  taxes  of  every 
kind,  including  the  expences  of  coUeaion,  will  be  relieved  by 


an 
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How  dreadful  muft  be  the  awaking  from  this 
dream !  What  cruel  furprife,  what  fury  perhaps, 
muft  be  excited,  if,  after  fo  many  fallacious  pro- 

L  2  mifes. 


an  tffedi've  diminution  of  three  hundred  and f^'venty-'eigbt  millions^ 
More  abfurd  felfitics  Have  certainly  never  been  uttered.  The 
very  ivriters  of  th«  gazettes  have  laughed  at  them  ;  and  I  am 
almod  afhamed  to  repeat  them  in  a  ferlous  work.  But  fince 
the  AfTembly  has  not  blufhed  to  order  them  to  be  printed ; 
and  fince  all  thefe  follies  tend  not  only  to  miflead  the  people, 
bat  alfo  to  calumniate  the  ancient  Adminiflratioo^  and  to  make 
all  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  it  be  confidered  as  the  mod 
ftupid  and  the  mod  defpicable  of  men,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
contradiding  the  ridiculous  aifertions  of  M.  Vernier  in  the 
mod  exprefs  manner,  and  informing  him,  and  all  thofe  who 
have  read  his  work,  that  the  total  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
people,  including  the  whole  of  the  expences  of  colledlion, 
never  amounted  to  fix  hundred  millions  ;  and  that  thus  his 
pretended  mis-calculation  is  erroneous  by  more  than  three 
hundred  millions.  This  falfe  flatemcnt  is  the  lefs  excufable, 
as  he  might  calily  have  found,  in  M.  Neckcr's  Treatife  on 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  Finances  of  France,  the  moft  cir- 
camdantial  details  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  expcnce  of  colledlion; 
and  have  fecn  that  the  total,  including  the  expences  of  the 
oSrois  (patent  privileges)  of  the  towns,  thofe  of  the  pays 
d^etatSf  thofe  of  the  clergy,  and  in  general  all  thofe  paid  by 
the  people,  belides  all  the  various  kinds  of  contributions  levied 
on  ihcm,  while  the  third  twentieth  flill  fubfifled,  amounted 
only  to  fifty-eight  millions ;  and  the  fum  total  of  the  taxes, 
including  all  expences,  only  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-fix. 
They  have  fince  been  diminifhed  rather  than  incrcafed;  and  I 
am  certain  I  am  not  miHaken,  when  I  afHrm  that,  even  in- 
cluding the  expences  of  feizures  and  legal  proceedings,  the 
total  can  fcarcely  amount  to  fix  hundred  millions.  The  (late* 
mcnt  therefore  is  exaggerated  by  the  half.  I  appeal  to  my 
readeci,  whether^  on  fach  a  fubje^^  this  U  not  moil  ihamefuU 
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mifes,  fo  many  flattering  hopes,  the  denouement^ 
or  rather  the  cataftrophe  of  the  drama,  (hould  be 
to  throw  on  the  people,  at  length  undeceived,  a 
heavier  load  of  taxes,  real  and  perfonal,  than  any 
they  have  before  borne  I  To  what  excefles  may 
not  defpair  hurry  a  multitude  of  artifans  and  day- 
labourers,  who,  already  reduced  to  the  moft  ex- 
treme poverty  by  the  want  of  employment,  fhall 
fee  the  price  of  all  provifions  raifed  to  fuch  a 
height  that  it  (hall  be  out  of  their  power  to  obtain 
them  ?  Who  can  forefee  what  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  difappointment  and  rage  of  the 
country  people,  when  they  fhall  learn  that  the 
impofition  of  ten  twentieths,  levied  as  formerly, 
or  from  fix  to  feven,  rigoroufly  affefled  on  the 
lands,  will  be  the  fruit  of  thofe  operations  of  which 
they  were  told,  that  the  remembrance  Jhould  in/pire 
eternal  gratitude  ? 

In  vain  may  attempts  be  made  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  annihilation  of  tithes,  the  abolition  of  the 
gabelUy  and  the  odious  modes  of  its  colledtion, 
and  the  fuppreflion  of  the  duties  on  oil,  leather, 
and  iron,  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the  people, 
more  than  it  can  be  increafed  by  new  taxes,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The 
people  will  not  long  be  thus  duped :  they  will  not 
be  perfuaded  that  it  is  poffiblc  the  public  revenue 
Ihould  be  increafed,  without  the  public  contribu^ 
rions,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  being  increafed  like- 
wife,  Befides^  though  the  nation  fliould  not  pay  more 

after 
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after  the  new  modelling  of  the  taxes  than  it  paid 
before,  it  will  not  be  lefs  true  that  the  coUcftivc 
weight  of  the  new  taxes  will  be  much  more  felt 
than  the  divided  burden  of  the  old  ;  that,  by  uni- 
ting the  parts,  their  preffure  is  rendered  much  more 
infupportable ;  and  that  the  contributor  who  is 
able  to  pay  fifty  livres  for  different  duties  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  will  be  incapable  of  paying  the 
half  of  that  fum  in  a  fingle  tax,  and  in  one  day. 
Who  docs  not  know  that  the  habit  of  bearing  any 
burden  makes  it  appear  lefs  heavy  than  an  equal 
load  which  is  unufual,  of  which  the  very  fight  is 
terrifying  ?  We  are  by  no  means  to  confider  opi- 
nion as  of  no  confequence :  an  imaginary  evil  is 
frequently  almoft  as  grievous  as  a  real  one. 

I  (hall  be  reproached,  as  M,  Necker  has  lately 
been,  with  diffeminating  {t2x%y  founding  the  trumpet 
offufpicionj  and  afFeding  to  paint  the  fijture  ftate 
of  our  affairs  in  the  mofi  gloomy  colour Sy  to  bring 
difcredit  on  the  operations  of  the  AfTembly.— • 
What !  when  the  nation  has  been  lulled  to  fleep, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  by  the  foothing  pro- 
mifes  of  approaching  profperity,  (hall  it  not  be 
permitted  to  awaken  it  to  attention,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  its  view  the  evils  with  which  it  is  menaced  ? 
Is  it  a  crime,  publicly  to  difcufs  the  ftate  of  public 
affairs  ?  Is  it  to  betray  our  country,  to  deliver  it 
from  thofe  illufions  which,  whether  they  deceive 
its  leadcrsj  or  are  employed  by  them  to  caufe  de- 
li 3  ception^ 
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cejition,  muft  foon  lead  to  that  execrable  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  infamous  name  has  been  pro^ 
Jcribed  by  the  national  decrees^  which  the  Aflcm- 
bly  has  with  reafon  declared  to  be  criminal^  but 
which  the  completion  of  their  work  muft  render 
inevitable  ? 

Let  me  not  be  accufed  of  prefaging  fuch  a  cala- 
mity with  indifference.  It  is  bccaufc  I  (hudder  at 
its  confequences,  that  I  call  on  my  country  to  be- 
ware J  it  is  becaufe  I  know  how  much  we  ought 
to  fear  the  defperation  which  it  muft  occafion  in 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  wretches  whom  it 
will  deprive  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  that  I 
declare  the  caufes  by  which  it  muft  be  pro- 
duced, to  thofe  who  will  be  its  viftims,  to  the 
whole  nation  to  which  it  will  be  as  fatal  as  dif- 
graceful,  and  to  the  fuccefTors  of  the  Affembly, 
to  whom  it  will  bequeath  this  deftrudive  in- 
heritance* 

Nor  let  any  one  conclude,  becaufe  I  prefent  this 
fearful  image  of  future  evil,  that  I  am  therefore  per- 
fuadcd  France  muft  experience  it.  No  j  I  augur 
•  better  of  the  fate  of  my  country  5  but  I  am  firmly 
perfiiaded,  and  thus  I  conclude  all  I  have  to  fay 
on  the  finances  of  the  kingdom^  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  repair  the  injuries  that  have  been  done^ 
without  an  entire  change  in  all  the  meafures  that 
have  been  purfued. 

This 
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This  change  is  equally  neceflary,  from  the  ftatc 
of  the  finances,  and  the  fituation  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  politic ;  this  alone  can  fave  the 
whole,  and  confifts,  as  I  have  already  faid  in  the 
beginningtof  this  Work,  in  returning  to,  and  carry- 
ing  into  execution,  the  InJlruSfions  of  the  eleftoral 
Affemblies,  which  ought  to  have  been  made  the 
bafis  of  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
rule  for  the  decrees  of  the  AfTcmbly. 


CONSTITUTIONAL   DECREES. 

OEVERAL  of  thefe  Decrees  are  conformable 
to  what  has  been  recommended,  or  enjoined,  by 
the  Inftruftions. 

Some  relate  to  points  which  the  eleftoral  Af- 
femblies could  not  forefee,  and  concerning  which 
they  have  not  made  known  their  will. 

The  greater  number,  and  the  principal,  are  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  unanimous  declarations 
of  the  In(lru£tions. 

Thofc  which  are  conformable  to  the  Inftruc- 
tions,  and  to  the  intentions  of  the  conftituents 
of  the  Aflembly,  contain  undoubtedly  a  decla- 
ration of  the  general  will:  thefe  ought  to  be 
maintained  s  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  civic  oath, 

L  4  rightly 
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rightly  undcrftood,  has  reference.     I  fhall  enume- 
rate them  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

Thofe  which,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  are  foreign  to 
the  Inftrudlions,  and  confequently  may  or  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the  elcftive  Af- 
femblics,  but  which  are  not  literally  contrary  to 
their  mandates,  require  to  be  rcvifcd  and  rati- 
fied :  it  is  with  thefe  that  I  propcfe  to  begin. 

Thofe  that  are  diredlly  contradiftoiy  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Inftruftions,  on  fundamental 
and  conftitution^l  objefts,  are  radically  null,  and 
can  only  be  rendered  valid  by  being  authenticated 
by  the  Nation  :  it  is  on  thefe  that  1  fhall  mpft  ear 


large. 


First  Class. 


Decrees  relative  to  ObjcHs  jjot  determined  by  the 

Inftruilions. 

I  FIND  only  five  fubjefts  to  be  ranged  in  this  clafs. 

ift.  The  permanence  of  the  AflTembly  of  the 
Reprefentatives  pf  the  Nation ;  adly,  The  efta- 
blilhment  of  Martial  Law ;  jdly.  The  inftitution 
of  Juries  in  criminal  cafes  j  4thly,  The  new  divi- 
fion  of  the  Kingdom  into  departments  geometri- 
cally meafuredj  Sthly,  The  reduftion  of  the 
number  of  Bifhoprics  to  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  the  Departments,  and  the  cleaion  of  Bilhops, 
Curates,  &c.  by  the  People* 

Firft^ 


Firft,  The  Aflcmbly  has  conftituted  itfclf  fer^ 
wianent. — According  to  the  Inftniftions,  which 
have  all  given  to  it  the  title,  confecrated  by  cuf- 
tom,  of  the  Aflembly  of  the  States-General^  ic 
ought  to  be  periodical.  The  interval  between  one 
convocation  and  another,  according  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Inftrudtions,  ought  to  be  only  three 
years ;  and  during  each  interval  the  King  fliould 
poflefs  the  right  of  making  fuch  regulations  as 
may  be  immediately  neceflary,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  be  only  provifional,  and  fubjedt  to  be 
legally  ratified  in  the  fubfcquent  Aflembly. — The 
decrees  have  gone  further  j  they  have  enafted 
tliat  the  National  Aflembly  fliall  be  permanent : 
this  is  a  confequence  of  the  wifh  to  exclude  tlic 
King  from  every  legiflative  aft,  even  though  only 
provifional,  and  to  withhold  from  him  every  thing 
that  may  be  confidcred  as  a  kind  of  initiative  *. 
The  Aflembly,  concentrating  in  itfclf  alone  the 
cxercife  of  the  power  of  making  laws,  without  any 

diftinftion 


-*  In  England^  likewife,  the  King  does  not  poflefs  the  ini- 
iia/i'Ui;  it  appertains  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  but  as  his 
principal  Minider  is  afually  a  member  of  that  Houfe,  the  King 
may*  through  him>  propofe  and  explain  the  motives  of  fuch 
billt  at  he  ihall  judge  ufefol  and  neccfTary. — Can  it  be  thought 
feaiboable,  that  the  Sovereign  (hould  poiTefs  no  means  of  pro- 
pofing  for  difcuflion  meafures  which  he  may  believe  conducive 
to  the  good  of  the  Sute ;  and  that  the  head  of  the  nation 
fhonld  not  be  permitted  to  make,  or  caofe  to  be  made,  for  the 
intereft  of  his  people,  propofitiona  which  every  member  of  the 
Ic^ibtive  body  has  a  right  to  prefent  ? 
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diftinftion  whatever,  or  any  referve  with  refpeft  to 
the  regulations  of  daily  adminiftration,  found  it 
neceffary  to  make  its  duration  perpetual ;  and  ad- 
mitting only  the  re-ele6tion  of  its  nr.embers  every 
two  years,  declared  its  feffions  annual,  without  jmy 
other  interruption  than  a  vacation  of  eight  months 
in  the  year.     It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  more 
confident  with  its  fyftem,  to  have  admitted  no  in- 
terval of  vacation ;  fince  the  legiflation,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  continual  current  of  the  objefts  of 
government,  cannot,  as  I  have  explained   in  my 
Letter  to  the  King  (p.  58),  admit  of  any  chafm, 
nor  remain  a  fingle  month  in  inaftivity.     It  is  on 
account  of  this  neccffity  for  a  government  ferpe- 
Suallj  in  aStion^  that  the  greater  part  of  the  elec- 
tive Affemblies  had  judged  proper  to  leave  the 
King  in  poflcfTion  of  a  provifional  legiflative  pcwer, 
fubjeft  to  future  ratification.     The  National  Af- 
fembly  has  rejeftcd   this  meafure,   without  ever 
troubling  itfelf  concerning  the  difficulties  which 
mull  be  the  confcquence  of  refufing  fuch  a  power. 
Had  it  been  more  accuftomed  to  the  aftive  func- 
tions of  government,  it  would  have  been  lefs  pre- 
cipitate in  its  refolutions,  and  not  have  prepare^ 
the  way  for  fo  much  embarraffment. 

It  appears  neceffary  to  revife  this  law,  which  is 
at  leaft  incomplete,  fince  it  has  made  no  provifion 
for  the  iffuing  of  fuch  regulations  as  (hall  be  ne- 
ceffary during  the  intervals  between  one  feffion 
and  another.  If  the  decree  which  fecms  to  re- 
duce 
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ucc  the  power  of  the  King  to  the  publifliing  of 
mplc  proclamations  requiring  the  obfervance  of 
^he  laws  enafted  by  the  National  Affcmbly  ex- 
pends to  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ifluing,  at 
leaft  provifionally,  decifions  and  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  government,  this  decree  muft 
be  clafled  among  thofe  which,  being  contrary  to  the 
InftruAions,  cannot  be  valid. 

Secondly,  Martial  Law  has  been  eftablifhed. — 
The  eledloral  AfTcmblies,  not  having  been  able  to 
forcfce  that  the  public  police  would  be  deftroycd ; 
that  infubordination,  reduced  to  a  principle,  would 
inundate  the  kingdom  with  the  mod  unreftrained 
licentioufnefs,  perpetuated  by  impunity;  and  that 
the  executive  power  would  not  poflefs  the  force 
rcquifite  to  reftore  order ;  never  once  thought  of 
martial  law,  till  then  unknown  in  France,  and  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Inftruftions. 
The  Affcmbly  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourfc 
to  it  J  and  its  decree  of  the  21ft  of  Oftober  1789, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  the  new  Conftitution,  might  anfwer  the 
melancholy  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended,  did 
not  the  formalities  that  arc  required  to  be  oblerved 
in  carrying  into  execution  a  meafure  which  can 
only  be  efficacious  in  proportion  as  it  is  fpeedy, 
dcftroy  all  its  utility,  as  has  been  already  demon- 
llrated  by  example. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  inftirution  of  Juries  in  criminal 
cafes. — Of  all  the  Aflembly  has  done  additional  to 
the  Inftruftions,  this  is  what  is  moft  beneficial  to 
the  public,  and  does  molt  honour  to  its  delibera- 
tions. If,  while  it  borrowed  this  admirable  regu- 
lation from  a  nation  which  may  furnilh  mcve  than 
one  excellent  model,  it  had  poffeffed  itfclf  tho- 
roughly of  its  fpirit,  and  had  not  perverted  it,  by 
the  rage  of  improving  on  what  it  copied,  the  trial 
by  jury  might  be  in  France,  what  it  is  in  England, 
the  proteftion  of  the  citizen,  and  the  bulwark  of 
liberty.  But  it  is  extending  this  inftitution  be- 
yond all  due  limits,  to  think  of  introducing  it 
into  the  army  and  navy,  the  inconveniences  of 
which  mud  foon  become  manifeft;  and  in  this 
particular  a  revifion  of  the  decree  appears  to  be 
neceflary. 

Fourthly,  the  new  divijton  of  the  kingdom.-— 
The  Inftruftions  had  exprefled  a  wifti  that  the 
general  contributions  fhould  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in 
proportion  to  their  rcfpeftivc  abilities ;  which 
•was  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  charters,  capitulations,  and  con- 
llituent  rights.  The  Aflembly  has  gone  far  be- 
yond thefe  views,  and  has  formed  a  plan  more 
vaft  and  bold  than  ever  entered  into  the  ideas 
of  its  conftituents.  It  has  imagined  that,  to 
cftabliih  a  perfeft  uniformity  in  the  taxes,  and 
the  order  of  legal  proceedings,  it  was  neceflary 
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to  begin  by  aboliftiing  entirely  the  ancient  dif- 
rinftions    of    the   different    provinces,   to   annul 
their  charters,   to  remove  their  limits,    and  take 
away  their  very  names,  thofe  names  which  feemed 
to  have  been  unalterably  i'ecurcd  to  them  by  the 
annals   of  all   ages.      It  has,   therefore,   enafted 
that,  for  the  future,  the  kingdom  fhall  be  divided 
into  fuch  a  number  of  geometrical  feftions  as  it 
has  thought  proper   to   trace   out  on  the  map; 
it  has  referved  to-  itfelf  to  name  them  as  it  Ihall 
pleafe  j  and,   without  confidering  the  embarraff- 
ment  which  local  pofitions  and  difference  of  idiom 
may  occafion,  or  the  difficulty  of  at  once  over- 
coming all  difference  in  habits  and   interefts,    or 
the  perplexity  arifing  from  the  fudden  removal  of 
the  limits  of  different  countries  and  didrifts,  not 
preceded,   nor  even  accompanied,  by  any  change 
in  the  cuftoiis  and  particular  laws  by  which  they 
arc  governed,  it  has  imagined  that,  the  moment 
it  fhould  declare  its  will,  nil  obftacles,  phyfical, 
moral,  and  political,  would  difappear  at  its  com- 
mand, and  inftantly  vanifh  for  ever, 

I  know  not  whether  the  event  will  anfwcr  its 
expedation.  I  confefs  that  I  am  far  from  having 
attained  to  the  fublime  elevation  of  thofe  tranf- 
ccndent  men  who  have  pronounced,  ^'  that  afll  th« 
inftitutions  that  now  exill  in  France  tend  only 
to  rerider  the  people  wretched ;  and  that,  to  re- 
ftorc  happinefs  to  them,  it  will  be  neceffary  to- 
tally to  renew  them  -,  to  change  their  ideas>  to 
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*'  change  their  laws,  to  change  their  manners :— • 
^  to  change  men,  to  change  things,  to  change 
"  words  : — to  deftroy  every  thing,  yes,  to  deftroy 
"  every  thing,  fince  every  thing  is  to  be  created 
'«-  anew  ♦." 

Should  I  acknowledge,  with  them,  that  "  men 
"  blindly  reverence  the  authority  of  cuftom,'*  I 
fhould  not  conclude,  like  them,  that  this  empire, 
and  the  refpedt  it  receives  from  the  whole  world, 
merit  no  regard.  I  ftill  abide  by  that  ancient 
opinion,  founded  on  the  moil  general  experience, 
that  the  number  of  unperceived  inconveniences 
which  are  the  confequence  of  great  and  fudden 
innovations,  is  aimoft  always  greater  than  that  of 
the  apparent  advantages  they  promife.  I  will 
flate  the  progrefs  of  my  ideas  on  this  great  and 
hazardous  meafure.  I  have  long  been  convinced, 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  writing  which  I  prefented  to 
the  King,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1786,  ^^  that  the 
*^  difparity,  difcordance^  and  incoherence  of  the 
*^  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  monarchy, 
"  were  the  principles  of  the  vices  that  enervated 
**  its  ftrength,  and  Ihackled  its  organization."  I 
at  firft  imagined  I  beheld,  in  the  projedl  for  the 

new 


•  Tliefe  words  are  taken  from  a  publication ,  entitled.  New 
Reflexions  on  the  new  Di'drfion  of  the  King^om^  hy  M.  Rabaud 
de  St.  Etienne,  member  of  the  Committee  •f  Conftitution.  The 
author,  in  this  fame  work»  entitled  Reflexions,  remarks  that 
<*  too  man/  reflexions  are  only  tircfome  and  difguftiog.'* 
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new  territorial  and  political  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom, the  accompliihment  of  the  wi(h  I  had  then 
cxprefled,  that  there  might  be  a  greater  equality 
between  the  burdens  fuftained  by  the  provinces, 
more  unity  in  the  principles  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  fewer  rcftriftions  on  their  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  lefb  inconfiftcncy  in  the  whole  they  con- 
ftituted: — but  I  could  no  longer  entertain  this 
hope,  when  I  faw  the  idea  of  parcelling  out  the 
provinces  by  a  mathematical  divifion  prevail  over 
the  obfervations,  extremely  juft  and  wife  in  my 
opinion,  by  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  Af- 
fcmbly  *  endeavoured  to  diflTuade  it  from  adopt- 
ing the  chimera  of  equality  of  fuperficies,  and  to 
prove  to  it  that  the  only  proper  divifion  was  that 
**  which,  to  ufe  the  exprefnon,  permitted  a  com- 
^'  poficion  with  prejudices ;  which  fhould  be 
**  wifhed  by  all  the  provinces,  and  founded  on 
**  relations  already  known ;  and  which,  above 
*'  all,  fhould  leave  the  people  in  pofleffion 
"  of  the  right  of  callinff  to  the  adminiflration 
"  of  public  affairs  all  thofe  enlightened  citizens 
*'  whoTi  they  fliould  juJge  defer vin?;  of  tiicir 
**  confidence." — -To  which  efFeCc,  \r  :::\vj^.::,lbJ  tiiat 
the  prefent  provinces  flioul  i  /ixi  remain,  and  only 
be  diftributed  into  fe.^tions,  the  extent  of  which 
(hould  be  meafured,  not  by  any  certain  number  of 

fquarc 
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fquarc  leagues,  but  by  the  combined  relations  ot 
their  extent  with  their  population,  the  produftions 
of  their  foil,  and  the  refources  of  their  induftryr 
I  have  been  greatly  aftonifhed  that  decompoGtion 
ihould,  in  this  inftance,  obtain  the  preference  over 
emendation  and  improvement;  but  I  have  not 
been  convinced  of  the  poffibility  of  executing 
this  plan,  by  the  very  numerous,  but  very  little  de- 
cifive,  approbations  of  the  municipalities ;  and  I 
have  at  length  ceafed  to  defire  it,  when,  informed 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  primary  eleftive  af- 
iemblies  of  the  departments  were  compofed,  and 
the  fanguinary  means  made  ufe  of  to  exclude 
every  one  who  did  not  make  profeffion  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  I  clearly  perceived  that  this  im- 
menfe  complication  of  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
tended  only  to  eftablifli  every  where  the  popular 
government.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  in- 
conteftable  that  fuch  a  decompofition  of  the  king- 
dom, fuch  a  diflocation  of  all  its  parts,  can  never 
be  made  but  by  t;he  exprefs  will  of  the  Nation;  that 
the  provinces  cannot  ceafe  to  be  what  they  have 
been  from  all  antiquity,  nor  lofe  the  right  of  being 
reprefented  as  they  always  have  been,  without  their 
own  confent,  after  deliberation  held  according  to 
the  ancient  form ;  and  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
new  departments,  were  it  general,  can  never  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  this  confent ;  fince  the  exiftence  of 
thefe  departments^  their  compofition,  and  the  rc- 
prefentative  right  annexeij  to  them,  are  precifely 
the  fubjefts  in  queftiohV    On  which  account,  con- 
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Iidering  the  divinon  of  the  kingdom  into  eighty- 
three  parts^  reputed  equal  and  homogenous,  as  an- 
addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Inftrudtions,  I 
dais  it  among  the  number ,  of  thofe  articles  which 
can  only  have  been  refolvcd  conditionally,  which 
require  to  be  revifed  by  the  conftituent  body,  and 
can  alone  be  rendered  valid  by  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion of  the  whole  nation,  reprefented  as  it  was 
when  it  tranfmitted  its  powers  and  its  inftruftions 
to  its  delegates. 

Fifthly,  the  reduftion  of  the  Bifhoprics  to  a 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  Departments,  and  the 
eledion  of  Bifhops,  Curates,  &c.  by  the  People.— 
The  Inftrudkions  had  voted  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
ufelefs  benefices:  the  Aflembly  has  gone  much 
farther,  by  fupprefling  even  chapters  and  cathe- 
drals, and  excepting  nothing.  But  what  has  never 
been  propofed  by  any  of  the  elementary  affemblies, 
and  what  the  mere  civil  power  was  never  before 
fuppofcd  competent  to  ordain,  is  the  fuppreffion 
of  fifty-two  bifhoprics,  the  change  made  in  all  the 
limits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftions,  and  the  re- 
turn, though  a  very  imperfeft  one,  to  die  ancient 
cuftom  of  the  eledlion  of  bifhops  by  the  people ;  a 
cuftom  abrogated,  for  wife  reafons,  by  the  con- 
currence of  two  powers  ;  and  a  cuftom  which  ne- 
vcrthefcfs  left  to  the  fovereign  Pontifi^  the  right  of 
confirming  the  eleftiohs.  I  (hall  not  examine 
how  far  this  overturning  of  the  hierarchy  is  con- 
trary to  the  facrcd  canons,  to  the  difcipline  efta- 
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blifhcd  by  the  general  Councils  received  in  France, 
tod  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  hold  fo  precious.  *  I  fhall  not 
afk  on  what  foundation,  or  by  what  principles  of 
juftice  or  policy,  it  has  been  imagined  that  we  arc 
juftified  in  openly  violating  the  rights  of  the  holy 
See,  and  the  contra6ts  entered  into  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  J  the  qucftion  is  neither  concerning  right 
nor  rules,  when  violence  alone  reigns  triumphant ; 
but  I  ihall  fay  a  (ingle  word  on  the  confequences. 
The  Affembly  appears  to  have  taken  its  determi- 
nation with  refpeft  to  the  future  fchifm,  to  which 
fbme  of  its  members  have  called  its  attention. 
But  has  it  confidered  all  its  pofTible  efFefts;  and  can 
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*  On  this  fobje^t  we  may  confalc  the  Council  of  Laodiceas 
canon  57 ;  the  fecond  and  third  Council  of  Carthage ;  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  XII»  for  the  eredlion  of  the  bi(hoprict>f 
Blois;  but  efpecially  the  pleadings  of  Prefident  Talon,  as  Ad« 
vocate-general,  on  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  in  which  it  is 
clearly  eftablifhed,  that  the  power  belbwed  on  the  ApoIUes, 
and  the  Biihops  their  fucceffors,  being  of  divine  inilitution,  no 
peribn  can  alter  the  immutable  fucceffion  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  Pope  cannot,  becauie,  being  the  proteQor  of  the  canons ,  be 
may  not  depart  from  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  nor  change  tbi 
itirnal  inftitution  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  neither  can  the  Bifhop,  be* 
canfe  he  is  only  the  depofitary  and  admini(b-ator  of  this  jurif'* 
diSion,  'which  be  can  neither  refgn  nor  alienate,  avitl^out  njio^ 
iating  the  obligation  by  which  he  became  bound  *when  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  epifcopacy. — The  paftoral  authority  which  God  by 
hit  word,  and  the  Church  by  her  canons,  have  confided  to  the 
Bijbope,  can  neither  be  defiroyed  by  time,  ner  the  enterprifes  of 
tnan. 
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it  be  denied  that  they  are  equally  menacing  to  Re- 
ligion and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ?  This 
fingle  reflexion  may  fuffice  to  (hew  us  that^  even 
though  we  Ihould  only  conlider  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  on  a  point  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns it  than  any  other,  that  of  religion,  what  has 
been  decreed  with  refpcft  to  the  bifhoprics  cannot 
appear  definitive^  but  that  a  revifion  is  neceflfary ; 
and  if,  in  making  this  revifion,  the  Nation  ihould 
be  of  opinion  that  the  fuppreffion  of  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  epifcopal  fees,  and  a  change  in  the  limits  of 
all  their  jurifdidions,  is  to  be  wifhed,  it  will  be 
proper  that  it  Ihould  be  cfFedbed  by  means  which 
alone  can  render  fuch  an  operation  lawful  and  re- 
gular. According  to  the  Canons,  and  according 
to  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church,  a  general 
Council  is  rcquifite,  in  which  each  Bifhop  inte- 
refted  in  the  change  muft  give  his  formal  confent. 
The  exprefs  confent  of  the  King  is  likewife  neccf- 
fary,  which  can  only  be  underftood  of  a  free  con- 
fent. And,  laftly,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  Pope 
Ihould  confirm  all  that  has  been  done. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  pretended  conftitudonal 
articles  which  are  diredUy  contradi£tory  to  the 
wifh  of  the  nation^  as  ynanimoufly  expreffed  in  the 
InftruftionSf 
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Second  Class. 

J}€€rees  contrary  to  the  InftruSions  relative  to  the 
principal  Articles  of  the  Conjlitution. 

I  DIVIDE  into  four  clafles  the  multitude  of  pre- 
tcndedly  conftitutional  decrees  which  are  diredtly 
contradiftory  to  the  unanimous  wife  of  the  Nation  j 
and  fhall  proceed  to  difcufs  in  fucceflfion. 

The  Decrees  contrary  to  the  Inftrudions  rela^ 
tive  to  the  form  of  government  j 

The  Decrees  contrary  to  the  Inftruftions  rela-» 
tive  to  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  individuals  j 

The  Decrees  contrary  to  the  Inftruftions  rela- 
tive to  property  j 

The  Decrees  contrary  to  the  Inftruftions  rela- 
tive to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 


I  ft,  ^he  Decrees  of  the  Affemhly  are  contrary  to  the 
InftruSionsy  relative  to  the  Form  of  Government. 

m 

NotTiing  can  be  determined  more  unanimoufly^ 
cxpreffed  more  clearly,  or.prefcribed  more  po(i- 
tively,  than  what  we  find  in  all  the  Inftrudlions  on 
the  neceffity  of  maintaining  in  France  the  mo- 
narchical government,  exclufively  of  every  other, 

on 
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on  the  confequences  infeparably  conneftcd  with 
this  firft  principle,  and  on  the  acceffary  maxims^ 
which  being  intended  to  preferve  it  uncorrupted, 
are  to  be  held  equally  inviolable. 

"  The  conftitution  of  the  State,"  fay  the  In- 
ftruftions  of  the  Clergy,  "  is  the  refult  of  the 
"  fundamental  laws  which  afcertain  the  refpeftive 
*'  rights  of  the  King  and  of  the  Nation,  and  which 
'*  are  never  to  be  departed  from,  viz.  that  the 
**  French  government  is  purely  monarchical  *.— 
'*  The  Nation  muft  inviolably  preferve  the  form  of 
"  its  government,  which  it  wills,  and  declares,  to 
"  be  a  pure  monarchy,  reguhted  by  the  lawsf. — 
**  Let  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
"  kingdom  be  collefted  into  a  cod^  which  may 
*'  for  ever  fecure  to  the  nation  its  government, 
**  purely  monarchical  J ;  and  let  no  innovation  be 
**  fufFered,  which  may  tend  to  change  or  corrupt 
its  eflence  §. — The  monarchical  government, 
being  the  true  and  folid  conftitution  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  moft  proper  to  preferve  its  internal 
tranquillity,  and  defend  it  from  foreign  attacks, 
**  the  moft  fuitable  to  the  extent  of  its  provinces, 
f  *  and  the  charafter  of  the  people,  who  have  at  all 
:?*  times  been  diftinguilhcd  for  their  love  and  at- 
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*  Cahiers  de  la  Vicomte  de  Paris,  page  io6, 
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S  De  Laon>  fol.  i. 
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**  tachmcnt  to  their  Sovereigns,  we  will  never 
*'  confent  to  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  change 
^^  the  form  of  this  government  j  we  are  infepara- 
"  bly  attached  to  it  by  the  moft  facrcd  duties  of 
**  obedience,  by  the  bond  of  our  oath,  and  the 
ties  of  fidelity ;  by  the  love  and  refpeft  we  feel 
for  our  mailers,  and  by  the  happinefs  we  enjoy 
"  in  being  their  fubjedts,'*  &c,  &c.  * 

The  Inftruftions  of  the  Nobility  recommend, 
*^  that  it  be  exprefsly  and  folemnly  declared  that 
'*  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
**  fuch,  that  its  government  is,  and  ought  to  con- 
"  tinue,  monarchical  fj — that  the  King,  the  fove- 
"  reign  head  of  the  French  people,  is  only  fubor- 
*'  dinate  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  king- 
•*  dom  J>** — according  to  which  **  the  conftitu- 
"  tion  ought  to  be  cftabliftied  on  the  facred  and 
"  immutable  principles  of  a  monarchy  limited  by 
"  the  laws  §  ; — and  that  this  form  fhould  not  be 
"  fufFered  to  be  changed  for  any  other  inftitu- 
"  tion,*'  a  &c.  &c. 

The  fame  language,  and  the  fame  principles,  are 
found  in  the  Inftruftions  of  the  Third  Eilatc,  in 
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*  De  Dourdan,  page  8. 

t  AlenyoB,  page  y. 

X  Chateau-Thierry,  page  4,  art.  it 

f  Condom,  page  4. 

II  Bugey,  page  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
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vrhich  it  is  faid':  "  that  the  Deputies  fliall  apply 
•*  thcmfclves,  previous  to  every  other  objeft,  to 
**  give  to  France  a  conftitution  truly  monarchical^ 
^*  which  may  unalterably  afcertain  the  rights  of 
•'  the  Sovereign  and  the  Nation  ♦  j— that  it  is  de- 
^^  clared  that  the  monarchical  government  is  the 
only  government  admiflible  in  France  f  j— that 
in  the  King  alone,  as  head  of  the  nation,  re- 
"  fides  the  power  of  governing  according  to  the 
"  laws  J ; — that  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of 
*^  France,  in  the  male  line,  being  acknowledged 
«'  and  confirmed  by  an  exprcfs  deliberation,  the 
«'  folemn  oath  to  maintain  Louis  XVI  in  the 
pofiefilon  of  all  his  rights  ihall  be  renew- 
ed/' &c.  &c,  § 
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The  Inflrudions,  therefore,  of  every  order  of 
the  elementary  aflemblies,  the  union  of  which  can 
alone  be  called  fbe  colleSive  body  of  the  nation, 
have  enforced,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  this  firft 
and  moil  ancient  truth ;  all  have  made  it  the  folid 
bafis  of  the  Conftitution  j  and  all  have  prefcribed 
to  their  delegates,  which  form  the  reprejentative 

M  4  body. 


}m 


^  Dax,  SainNSerer,  ic  Bayonoe>  art.  j. 
f  Bourbonnois,  page  4. 
}  RoQen»  art.  i. 
S  Valines^  page  4. 

NoTBii— I  give  the  preciie  wordi  only  of  (bine  of  the  io- 
Snifiioiu  of  tack  Order }  but  it  it  eafy  to  Ice  that  they  all 
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body,  an  invariable  attachment  to  it^  as  a  principal 
and  indifpenfable  duty.  If,  therefore,  the  Affem- 
bly  of  thefe  delegates  have  departed  from  it,  if 
their  decrees  have  changed  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  eredted  another  conftitution  which  is' 
not  truly  monarchical,  the  mandates  of  the  col- 
leftive  body  have  been  difobcyed,  and  the  general 
will  contradifted,  in  the  mod  important  point. 

But  I  would  aflc  all  the  authors,  defenders,  and 
admirers  of  the  New  Conftitution,  whether  any  one 
among  them  ferioufly  believes,  and  will  under- 
take to  maintain,   that   by  this  conftitution  the 
form  of  government  is  preferved  without  altera- 
tion, and  that  the  government  which  has  been  in- 
troduced is  truly  monarchical  ?     Is  it  not  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  fhapelefs  plan,  which 
appertains  to  no  form  of  government,  annuls  all 
the  prerogatives  which  the  Inftruftions  had  confi- 
dered  as  infeparable  from  the  French  monarchy, 
and  annihilates  every  thing  which  conftitutes  the 
eflence  of  monarchy  in  general  ? — ^We  cannot  too 
frequently,   or  too  attentively,   examine  fo   im- 
portant a  fubjeft.     Let  us  firft  then  obferve  which 
are  the  principal  prerogatives  declared  by  the  In- 
ftruftions  to  be  inviolably  inherent  in  the  Crown. 

The  firft  is,  that  in  the  framing  of  all  laws  the 

King  ought  to  be  conJulted\    and  that  no  law  fhould 

be  enadcd  or  promulgated,  without  his  con/ent  and 

JantVion.     "  Certainly,'*  as  has  been  faid  by  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  enlightened  members  of  the  AfTembly, 
-whole  language  I  love  to  borrow,  *  "  the  moft 
"  noble  funftions  of  the  fovereign  power  are  thofe 
"  of  the  legiflative  body.  If  the  Monarch  did 
"  not  make  an  effential  part  of  this  body,  if  he 
'^  had  no  influence  in  the  enafting  of  laws,  he 
"  would  be,  in  faft,  only  a  magiftrate  under  its 
"  orders,  or  a  Gmple  general  of  an  army;  the 
government  would  be  no  longer  monarchical, 
but  republican ;  the  royal  authority  would  no 
"  longer  be  rcfpefted  by  the  people,  fince  it 
"  would  no  longer  contribute  to  procure  them  fa- 
■^*  lutary  laws.'* 

All  die  InftruAions  *  have  rendered  homage  to 
this  principle ;  thofe  of  the  Third  Eftate  declare^ 

"  that 

*  M.  Le  Mounier. 

•f-  I  fay  rM,  becaufe  all  in  which  the  fubjcft  is  mentioned, 
and  thcfc  are  the  greater  number,  have  cxprefsly  made  this 
declaration ;  while  the  others  have  either  faid  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  or  have  ufed  flill  ftrongcr  cxprcflions.  For  exam- 
ple, thofe  of  Gien  (page  6)  declare,  that  their  Deputy  Jha/l 
require  that  it  Jhull  he  eftabUjbed  as  the  fir fi  foundation  of  their 
deliberatioTis,  that  the  King  is  the  Jole  leg'flator  in  civil  affairs 
"anJ  matters  of  police,  Thofe  of  Chateau-Thierry  (fol.  5)  de- 
clare that  the  King  is  the  Jolc  deyjitary  cf  the  Icgiflati've  ponver, 
I  (houKl  certainly  be  in  the  wrong  to  cite  as  the  fentiments  of 
the  whole  nation,  thefe  declarations  of  a  fmali  number  of 
affemblies  ;  but  what  I  have  faid  to  be  picfcribed  by  all  the 
InftrULtions,  is  truly  the  fpirit  of  them  all,  and  the  literal  ex- 
prcflion  of  the  greater  number^  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Third 
Eftate. 


^^.that  the  legiflative  power^  appertaining  to  die 
*'  Nation,  ought  to  be  excrcifed  by  its  reprefenta^ 
•*  tivcs,  conjointly  with  the  King ;  *-— that  for  the 
^'  future  no  law  fhall  be  enadted  but  in  the  niidft 
•'  of  the  States-General,  by  the  concurrence  of  the 

authority  of  the  King,  and  the  confent  of  the 

Nation  j  f — that  there  (hall  be  no  other  law  in 
"  France  but  that  which  (hall  have  been  pro- 

pofed  by  the  States-General,  and  fanftioned  by 

the  King,"  &c.  &c.  % 
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The  Inftru&ions  of  the  Nobility  declare,  ftill 
more  cxprefsly,  "  that  the  King  ought  to  be  ac* 
knowledged  as  an  ejfential part  of  the  legiflative 
power,  and  that  no  law  can  exift  until  it  has 
*^  been  aflented  to  both  by  him  and  by  the  na- 
**  tion ;  § — that  the  refpedt  due  to  the  royal  power 
**  feems  to  require  that  the  laws  fliould  originate 
^  in  the  States-General,  to  be  affented  to  or  rc- 
"  jefted  by  the  King,  without  its  being  neceffary, 
•«  in  any  cafe,  that  his  Majefly  (hould  explain  the 
*^  motives  of  his  refufal  j  g — and  that  the  confent 
^^  of  the  King  is  neceffary  to  give  a  fandtion  and 
**  completion  to  the  national  decrees,*'  &c,  &c.  ♦* 

The 


*  Cahiers  do  Tiers  Etat  de  Roaeo,  art.  lo. 

f  De  Metz,  page  i;. 

X  De  Lyon>  page  7* 

§  D'Evreux,  page  5. 

B  De  la  Banlieue  de  Paris,  page  3. 

•*  De  la  Ville  dc  Paris,  page  7, 
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The  Inftn]£kions  of  the  Clergy  hold  the  fame 
language^  and  repeat  in  feveral  places^  ^^  that  no 
'*  national  law  fliall  be  eftablifhed  and  proclaimed 
•*  without  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  the  free 
**  confent  of  the  States-General/*  &c.  &c.  ♦ 

Reafon  itfelf  diftatcd  thefe  maxims,  when  they 
were  inferted  in  the  national  Inftruftions.  Does 
not  good  fenfe  alone  teach  that  the  laws  ought  to 
be  concerted  between  thofe  for  whom  they  are 
made,  and  him  by  whom  they  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution;  that  the  head  of  a  monarchy 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  a  fliare  in  the 
legiflation  according  to  which  he  is  to  govern;  and 
tliat  it  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things^ 
"  that  the  general  will  of  a  nation  fhould  be 
*'  formed  by  the  union  of  the  wills  of  its  King  and 
"  of  its  Reprefentatives ;"  *  fince,  if  it  was  formed 
without  the  participation  of  the  firfl:  citizen^  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  general  will  ? 

It  has  been  faid,  with  reafon^  ^^  that  the  King  is 
**  identified  with  the  Nation/*  f    How  then  can 

he 


^  Cahien  de  Lyon,  page  9.    Cahiers  d'Auxerre,  foL  io« 

t  Words  of  M.  Le  Mounier. 

X  An  expreflion  of  the  AbM  Sleyes,  in  the  feffionoftha 
7  th  of  September  ;  bat  he  oaghr  to  have  obTerved,  that  to  be 
identified  with  the  nation,  doea  not  fignify  to  be  identified 
'with  iu  delegates.   The  will  of  the  King  is  onlj  one  with  that 

oT 
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he  be  feparatcd  from  it,  in  wiiat  is  mod  intercfting 
to  it  ?  Gonfidercd  as  its  principal  reprefentativc, 
is  he  not  equally  entitled  with  the  reprefentativc 
body  to  contribute  to  the  framing  of  laws  ?  And 
if  we  afterward  confider  him  as  the  head  of  the 
nation,  and  not  rcprefented  by  any  of  its  delegates, 
is  it  not  evident  that,  as  he  does  not  exercife  his 
right  mediately  in  their  Affembly,  he  ought  to 
exercife  it  immediately  ?  that  is  to  fay,  that  his 
particular  will  ought  to  be  added  to  the  general 
will  of  the  other  reprefentatives  to  render  the  law 
complete ;  without  which,  what  is  defined  the  will 
of  the  whole,  would  not  be  his,  and,  confequentlyi 
would  not  be  law. 

But  what  has  the  Affembly  done,  when  it  had 
only  to  confecrate  this  immutable  principle,  this 
original  attribute  of  Royalty  ?  It  has  debafed  it, 
or  rather  it  has  totally  annihilated  it,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  for  it  the  illufion  of  a  limited  fufpenfivc 
*vetOi  which  is  contrary  to  the  Inftruftions,  con- 
trary to  itfelf,  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Throne, 
and  contrary  to  the  intefeft  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  Inftiudtions :  for  while  they 
admit  a  participation  and  concurrence  in  the  exer- 
cife 


of  the  Nation  ;  but  it  is  very  diftin£^  from  thai  of  the  repre« 
fentative  AiTembly ;  and  to  confound  them,  as  t&ie  Abbe  Sieyes 
has  done,  to  elude  $he  neceffity  of  making  them  concur,  is  only 
a  lu^iuiiical  fubilety. 
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cife  of  the  Icgiflative  power,  the  fufpcnfive  veto 
fuppofes  this  excrcife  undivided,  and  exclufively 
concentred  in  the  Affembly.  The  Inftruftions 
give  the  King  a  pofitive  co-operation  in  the  legif- 
lation ;  the  veto  reduces  him  to  a  negative  faculty, 
which  is  even  reftrained  to  a  fimple  delay.  The 
Inftrudions  acknowledge  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
a  voluntary  fanftion ;  the  limited  veto  leads  to  a 
forced  fan<5tion. 

It  is  contrary  to  itfelf :  for,  if  the  King  has  a 
right  to  forbidy  this  right  ought  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  power  oi  Jufpending  for  a  time  j  and  if  he 
can  only  fufpend  for  a  time,  it  is  not  a  right,  it  is 
only  a  precarious  conceffion^  as  eafy  to  revoke  as 
to  limit ;  it  is  not  a  veto^  it  is  only  an  appeal  which 
delays  the  proceedings.  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  terms,  when  they  firft  prcfent  an  efficacious 
obftacle,  and  afterward  remove  that  obftacie  by  a 
limitation  deftrudkive  of  all  its  effeft. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Throne :  for 
it  is  to  degrade  that  in  the  extreme,  to  make  the 
royal  fanftion  only  the  fruitlefs  m^nifcftation  of  a 
will  fubjefted  to  debates  incompatible  with  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Monarch,  and  to  permit  him 
only  an  impotent  oppofition,  fubordinate  to  the 
judgement  of  thofe  who  are  the  rivals  of  its  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  leave  him  no  ctltcr  meam  of  pre- 
fcrving  his  people  from  a  law  which  he  is  per- 
fuaded  would  be  injurious  to  them,  but  the  feeble- 

nefs 
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ncfs  of  an  attempt^  "  which  would  only  ferve,"  as 
the  Count  de  Mirabeau  has  obferved^  '^  to  excite 
"  the  defire  of  triumphing  over  it,  and  to  produce 
**  an  indecent  ftruggle  between  the  Throne  and 
*'  the  Reprefentatives  of  die  People/* 

It  is  contrary  to  the  intcreft  of  the  Nation :  for, 
as  the  concurrence  of  its  head  in  the  legiflative 
a£b,  voted  by  its  delegates,  would  honour  and 
give  folidity  to  thofe  afts,  in  an  equal  degree 
muft  the  want  of  that  fame  concurrence  expofe  the 
people  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws, 
by  deflroying  the  harmony  that  fhould  reign  be- 
tween the  legiflative  and  the  executive  powers* 
Nothing,  it  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  is  more 
dangerous  to  public  liberty,  than  the  invafions  of 
the  legiflative  power,  when  it  is  no  longer  re- 
ftrained  by  any  boundary,  or  balanced  by  any 
counterpoife. 

The  embarraflment  into  which  men  are  thrown, 
when  they  wifli  to  deftroy  in  reality  what  they  are 
forced  to  maintain  in  appearance,  and  are  reduced 
to  combat  with  abftrad  ideas  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  government  they  have  to  organize^ 
was  never  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  debates  of 
the  AflTembly  on  the  qucftion  of  the  Royal  Veto^ 
and  even  in  the  decrees  by  which  thofe  debates 
were  terminated.  The  fludluation  of  the  molt  in- 
congruous ideas,  the  fliock  of  the  moft  oppofite 
opinions,  and  fucceflive  intricacies  and  obfcurities 

which 
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iwhich  caufcd  both  the  point  fct  out  from,  and  the 
end  propofcd,  to  be  loft  fight  of,  prcfcnted,  froni 
the  beginning,  to  the  difpaffionatc  obfervcr,  the 
prefage  of  what  has  fince  taken  place.  The 
Comniittee  of  Conftitution  firft  rendered  homage 
to  the  principle,  that  the  confent  of  the  King 
to  the  laws  which  he  is  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion was  abfolutely  neceffary  j  a  principle  that 
has  fince  been  folemnly  acknowledged  by  the 
ninth  conftitutional  Decree,  which  enafts,  that 
•*  no  aft  of  the  legiflative  body  can  be  conGdered 
•*  as  a  law,  if  it  be  not  fanftloned  by  the  Mo- 
narch." 

^0  /anffhn  a  law,  is  to  make  it  obligatory,  and 
give  it  that  completion  which  renders  it  facred  and 
inviolable ;  and  fince  no  aft  can  become  a  law  if 
it  be  not  inverted  with  the  royal  fanftion,  it  evi- 
dently follows  that  this  fanftion  ought  to  be  free 
and  voluntary;  for,  if  it  were  not,  it  would  only  be 
a  material  form,  not  inherent  in  the  eflcnce  of  the 
aft,  and  could  never  be  enumerated  among  the 
conditions  necefifary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  law. 

Thofe  who  have  held  firm  to  thefe  two  infe- 
parable  truths,  the  one  that  the  legiflative  afts, 
which  ought  always  to  be  propofed,  difcufled, 
and  formed  in  the  National  Affembly,  require,  to 
render  them  laws,  to  be  fanftioned  by  the  confent 
of  the  Monarch ;  and  the  other,  that  the  Monarch 

being 
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being  free  to  confent  or  difTentj  is  alfo  free  to.  give 
ov  refufe  his  fan6tionj  indefinitely ;  have  main* 
tained  an  opinion  which  is  moft  clear^  fimplej.  and: 
conformable  to  the  maxims  received  in  all  aio- 
narchies. 

But  thofe  who,  though  unable  to  deny  this  ne« 
ceffity  of  the  royal  fanftion,  which  the  Aflembly 
itfelf  had  acknowledged  in  its  firft  feffions,  have 
yet  been  dcGrous  to  render  it  of  no  eSe£t,  havc- 
tortured  their  invention  in  a  fingular  manner,  to- 
attain  their  end.  Preffed,  on  oppofite  fides,  by 
the  natural  confequenccs  of  the  principle,  and 
their  wifti  to  elude  them,  they  have  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  divert  the  attention  of  their 
hearers  from  them,  by  fophiftical  applications  of 
the  uncontested  axiom,  that  all  power  originates 
from  the  people,  and  by  reafoning  without  end  on 
the  monftrous  irregularity  of  exalting  the  will  of 
an  individual  above  the  general  will.  They  have 
entered  into  ufelefs  and  fterile  difcuffions  on  the 
different  kinds  of  veto  which  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  as  if  the  fubjeft^  in  queftion  had  been  to 
choofe  from  among  them.  Thofe  who  declared  for 
an  abfolute  and  indefinite  veto,  proved  that,  if  it 
were  rcfufed,  the  Nation  would  be  without  a  King; 
thofe  who  were  for  rejefting  it,  exclaimed  that, 
were  it  granted,  the  Nation  muft  renounce  all 
claim  to  freedom.  Soon  after,  tlie  fufpenfive  veto, 
though  incongruous  to  every  fyftem,  feemed  to  be 

fupporred 
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fiipportcd  by  the  greater  number  of  vote^,  as  pro? 
poficions  of  a  middle  nature  will  ever  appear  moft 
plaufible  to  thofe  who  wander  in  darknefs  without 
a  guide.  But  it  was  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
legal  mode  of  this  fufpenfion  :  to  leave  it  unli- 
mited, was  to  fall  again  into  the  danger  of  the  pre- 
tended abufes  of  the:  abfolute  veto^  and  to  change 
only  its  name;  to  make  it  dependent  on  the  judge- 
ment of  the  elementary  affemblies,  was  to  reduce 
it  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  a  thing  very  oppo- 
fite  to  the  view$  of  the  Aflembly,  very  dangerous 
in  its  confequence,  and  very  difficult  to  bring  a 
conclufion ;  to  limit  it  to  any  certain  time,  was  at 
once  to  eftablilh  and  annul  it,  to  lofe  its  utility 
and  retain  its  inconveniences.  To  folve  every  dif- 
ficulty, fome  have  faid  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
determined  concerning  the  kind  of  the  veto^  but 
that  it  (hould  be  left  to  the  nature  of  things  j 
others,  that  no  royal  veto  was  neceflary,  but  that, 
to  fupply  its  place,  there  (hould  be  created,  in  the 
Aflembly  itfelf,  a  chamber  of  revifion,  or  feveral 
interior  fcdions,  by  pafllng  through  which,  as 
through  fo  many  drainers,  all  doubtful  laws 
ihould  be  puriBed.  A  man  of  abilities  and  dif- 
cernment  has  fhewn  that  this  complication  of  a  re- 
viQonary  fenate,  or  purifying  fe£lions,  could  only 
overturn  the  organifation  of  the  Affcmbly,  by 
giving  a  preponderance  to  the  minority.  In  fine, 
all  the  mainuiners  of  thefc  different  opinions  were 
fatisfaftorily  refuted  by  each  other  i  and  it  might 

N  be 
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be  remarked,  that  each  had  reafon  on  his  fide 
while  he  combated  the  fyftem  of  his  opponent^ 
though  his  arguments  were  feeble  in  the  extreme 
when  he  attempted  to  fupport  his  own. 

In  the  midft  of  this  conflift  of  jarring  opinions, 
the  Firft  Minifter  of  the  Finances,  unexpedtedly, 
and  without  any  vifible  motive  to  impel  him,  pui 
himfelf  forward  (that  was  his  expreflSon),  by  fend* 
ing  a  Report  to  the  King  on  the  fubjeft  which 
was  then  difcufled  in  the  Affembly. 

This  Report  (would  it  be  poffible  to  believe  it, 
had  we  not  been  accuftomcd  to  fee  its  author  in* 
ceflantly  betray  the  rights  of  the  King,  and  take 
advantage  of  his  fituation  near  the  Throne  to  aini 
at  it  the  moft  certain  and  effcftual  blows  ?)— rthi? 
report  had  no  other  aim  than  to  combat  thofe 
who  wifticd  the  King  to  retain  the  indefinite  -^^ 
and  to  determine  the  majority  of  votes  in  favour 
of  the  fufpehfive  limited  veto.  I  ihall  not  fcanr 
dalize  the  public  eye  with  the  ridiculous  reafon* 
ings  which  he  has  employed,  to  eftablifli  that  it  Is 
better  the  King  Ihould  poffefs  the  lefs  privilfegci 
lincc,  if  he  poflefled  the  greater,  he  would  fear  to 
make  ufe  of  it;  I  Ihall  not  repeat  all  that.wa^ 
obferved  3t  the  time,  on  the  indecency  of  citing 
as  an  example  of  this  few,  the  King  rf  England> 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  alftrtion  that  ^  he  enjoye|d 
**  the  abfolute  veto  in  its  full  extent^  Ibut  that  lie 
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^  itovld  fcarccly  venture  to  make  ufc  of  it;"  ♦  I 
Ihall  not  dwell  on  the  contradiftion  of  having 
written  to  the  Affcmbly,  that  "  the  abfolute  vefo 

N  a  "at 


•  How  can  we  fuppoTe  that  the  King  of  England  would  not 
dare  to  do  what  the  royal  prerogative,  which  is  greatly  re- 
fjptBed  hy  the  Nation,  gives  him  the  right  to  do?  It  is 
ftnoge  that»  though  the  diftance  between  the  two  countries  is 
io  inconfidcrable,  the  people  of  France  ihould  be  fo  unin- 
formed as  they  appear  to  be,  on  every  occafion,  with  refpedl 
to  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  even  the  fa^ 
relative  to  it.  Fird,  there  neither  exifls  in  England,  as 
I  (haH  (hew,  an  abfolute  *ueto,  nor  any  thing  that  can  pre« 
irent  the  cSt€t  of  a  law ;  fecondly,  the  Jaw  docs  not  exid  until 
the  King  has  given  it  his  afient,  and  this  aflent  is  perfedUy 
£ree  on  his  part ;  he  grants  or  refufes  it  as  a  Sovereign,  and  as 
JNUtictpating  in  the  legiflative  power.  In  the  firft  cafe,  thef 
Clerk  of  Parliament  pronounces,  Le  Rot  le  *veut.  The  King  wills 
h  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  refufal  is  foftened  by  the  expreilion,  Li 
Ru  i*4nnfirm,  The  King  will  coofider  of  it.  It  may  therefore 
be  faidj  (Iridlly  fpeaking,  that  the  King  never  gives  a  formal 
negative ;  but  it  is  not  becaufe  hi  dans  not,  but  becaufe  he 
aerer  has  occaiion  for  it,  and  becaufe  it  is  fufficient  to  fignify 
^at  be  has  the  power  to  do  it,  to  be  never  under  the  neceflity 
of  dbing  it :  it  is  a  fpring  which,  without  appearing  to  a6l, 
prefles  againft,  and  repels  a  re-a^on,  the  violence  of  which 
mi^t  derange  the  whole  machine.  Should  a  bill,  evidently 
of  fiich  a  nature  that  the  King  could  not  give  it  the  royal 
Iflbnty  pafs  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Houle  of  Lords  would 
njeft  it.  Sometimes  it  has  happened,  that  tlie  Eling  of  Eng- 
llnd  haTiHg  fignified  his  determination  to  refufe  a  bill,  the 
Honles.have  not  prefented  it  to  him.  There  was  an  inflance 
of  (his  in  the  time  of  King  William  ;  and  I  might  aKp  men- 
dbn  what  pafled  under  the  prefent  reign,  with  regard  to  the 
Bill  ittatire  to  the  government  of  the  £aft  Indies,  with  re- 
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^  at  leaft  preferved  to  the  Throne  all  its  majefty,** 
and  of  having,  at  the  fame  time,  advifed  to  prefer 
the  fufpenfive  veto ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  ei^refs 
all  the  indignation  I  felt  when  I  perceived  that,  on 
this  occafion,  he  who  has  been  the  firft  caufc  of 
the  troubles  of  France,  has  employed  them  as  a 
motive  to  induce  the  King  to  make  new  facrifices, 
and  has  never  ceafcd  to  inculcate  that  the  refigna- 
tion  of  iiuthcrity  is  the  only  means  to  prevent 
new  difafters,  and  to  avoid  ''  endangering  the 
*'  fafety  of  the  French  empire."  But  I  will  at 
leaft  fay,  that  it  is  very  ftrange  that  a  Minifter  6f 
State  fliould  not  have  perceived  and  explained 
the  difturbance  which  the  fufpenfion  of  a  law  an- 
nounced muft  occafion  in  the  public  order,  how  in- 
jurious it  muft  be  to  the  tranquillity  of  families,  and 
how  much  t!ie  inconvenience  of  frequently  render- 
ing the  laws  uncertain,  muft  exceed  that  of  oppo- 
fing  to  them,  in  cafes  infinitely  rare,  an  abfolutc 
obftiacle ;  the  confideration  of  which  has  caufcd  it 

to 
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fpe^^  to  which  it  is  univerfally  known  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
je/ly  had  declared  his  intention  in  the  firmeft  manner. 

M.  Necker,  therefore,  inftead  of  faying  that  the  King  of 
England  enjoy tf,  and  at  the  fame  rime  dares  not  make  ufe  of, 
the  abfolute  i;eto  in  its  full  extent,  ought  to  have  faid,  that  he 
enjoys,  moft  efFedlively,  a  portion  of  the  legiflative  power, 
which  alone  is  abfolute  ;  and  this  it  was  his  duty  to  have'^ro- 
pofed  as  an  example  to  the  National  AiTeitlbly,  on  the  day 
when  hcf  did  not  bluih  to  excite,  it  to  prefer  the  illuiloa  oft 
limited /ujpinji've  veto. 
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to  be  aflerted,  with  reafon,  that  the  fufpcnfive 
veto  is  the  worfl:  of  all.  I  (h^ill  add,  that  the 
whole  of  this  difculfion  on  the  different  kinds 
of  the  vttOy  and  on  the  choice  to  be  made  be- 
tween them,  is  entirely  irrelative  to  the  fubject, 
and  that  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion  has  been 
miftaken. 

In  faft,  the  introduction  of  any  kind  cf  veto 
againft  a  law  already  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  agdnft 
one  on  which  the  legiflative  power  has  completely 
imprefled  the  charaAer  of  a  law,  would  be  the 
greateft  abufe  of  goverment,  and  a  monfter  in  po- 
litics. The  examples  of  the  veto  of  the  Roman 
Tribunes,  and  the  Polilh  liberum  "jetOy  only  tend 
to  confirm  this  truth,  both  having  ever  btfen  con- 
fidered  as  only  the  fources  of  diforder.  As  to  tl;e 
veto  attributed  to  the  Kings  of  England,  it  is  im- 
properly called  by  that  name,  and  totally  different 
from  the  idea  which  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  it.  It  is  not  true  that  any  veto  exifts  in 
England,  after  the  law  is  made.  The  King  and 
and  the  Upper  Houfe  are  integral  parts  of  the  legif- 
lation  J  their  concurrence  is  requifice  to  it  j  they 
arc  two  of  three  Powers,  the  union  of  which  is  ne* 
ceflary  to  render  the  law  complete  j  and  tlierefore, 
when  either  refufcs  its  confent  to  a  bill  propofed 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  poffeircs  the  ini- 
tiativej  the  bill  does  not  exid  as  a  law  \  and  it  cannot 
be  faid  that  any  veto  prevents  its  legal  effcd,  fincc 
it  has  not  yet  the  force  of  a  law^  nor  any  cfFeft 
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whatever.  If,  therefore,  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
call  the  negative  which  the  three  Powers  that 
compofe  the  Parliament  have  on  each  other  by  the 
name  of  a  veto^  it  is  only  in  the  fenfe  that  this  ne- 
gative prevents  the  bill  from  paflTing  into  a  law, 
jind  not  that  it  prevents  it,  when  it  has  become  a 
law,  from  being  obligatory. 

In  the  Affembly,  and  in  the  difcourfes  of  M. 
Necker,  all  thefc  ideas,  which  are  clear  and  indu« 
bitable,  arc  confounded  in  a  moft  extraordinary 
manner.  They  have  fct  out  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  King  does  not  at  all  participate  in  the 
legiflation  j  that  the  Nation  has  not  delegated  to 
its  head,  the  right  of  concurrence  in  the  framing  of 
laws;  and  that  a  decree  determined  on  without 
him,  in  the  aflcmbly  of  deputies,  is  already  a  law 
when  prefented  for  the  royal  fandion.  From  thefc 
premifes  they  have  proceeded,  very  improperly,  to 
examine  what  kind  of  veto  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Monarch.  Thofe  who  were  of  opinion  he 
fliould  have  none,  were  the  only  perfons  who  rca- 
foned  juftly  from  the  data  affumed :  for  if,  when  a 
law  is  enadled,  the  King  might  prevent  its  being 
carried  into  execution,  his  will  would  be  above 
the  law.s  and  when  the  will  of  a  fingle  perfon  is 
fuperior  to  the  law,  it  is  Defpotifm. 

But  the  error  which  has  led  aftray  all  who  have 
^eafoned  on  the  veto^  is  that  they  have  miftaken 
for  the  law  what  has  not  yet  beconie  law;  that 

they 
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they  have  not  perceived  the  evident  neccflity  thcrt 
is  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Head  of  the  Nation,  to 
conftitute  the  will  of  the  Nation ;  and  that  they 
have  forgotten  what  the  Inftruftions  have  unani- 
moufly  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  niaxim,  and 
what  the  Affembly  itfelf  has  immutably  confe- 
crated  by  a  folemn  decree,  that  no  legiflative  aft 
can  become  a  law  in  France  without  the  royal 
fandion>  or,  confequently,  without  the  free  con- 
fent  of  the  King* 

If,  inftcad  of  torturing  to  its  deftruftion  this 
grand  conftitutional  maxim,  we  had  remained,  as 
we  ought,  firmly  attached  to  it,  we  fhould  not  have 
been  embarrafled  with  the  difficulty  of  making 
principles  agree  which  appear  irreconcileable,  and 
which  in  faft  arc  fo,  in  the  oppofite  fyftem. 
Great  truths  are  ever  fimple;  this  explains  itfelf 
very  naturally  and  clearly  j  and  all  the  reft  may 
without  difficulty  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Monarch  in  the  legifla- 
tion  renders  ufelefs  all  thofe  various  fpecies  of  the 
veto  which,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  injurious  to 
the  law,  and  deftruftive  of  its  authority. 

The  refofal  of  the  firft  Rcprefentative  of  the  Na- 
tion to  grant  his  confent  to  a  decree  which  has 
pafled  the  Aflembly  of  the  other  national  repre- 
sentatives, is  not  an  attack  on  the  law,  fince  the 
law  does  not  exift  without  this  conljpnii  and  we 
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cannot  call  that  an  oppofition  to  the  law>  which  is 
only  the  abfence  of  one  of  its  elements. 

The  limits  which  feparate  the  legiflative  and 
executive  powers  remain  untouched,  fince  it  is 
not  the  executive  power  which  co-operates  in  en- 
acting the  law;  but  the  fupreme  Delegate  of  the 
Nation  for  the  cxercifc  of  that  power,  is  alfo  dele- 
gated by  it  to  concur  in  the  exercife  of  the  legifla- 
tive power,  in  his  quality  of  Head  of  the  Nation,  a 
quality  perfedly  diftind  from  that  of  depofitary  of 
the  executive  power,  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

It  is  from  having  confounded  thcfe  two  quali- 
ties, or  rather  from  having  only  confidercd  in  the 
Monarch  the  lead  eminent  of  the  two,  that  our 
politicians  have  fallen  on  the  alternative  of  two 
propofitions  equally  inadmifliblej  the  one,  that 
the  King  mull  be  above  the  law  j  the  other,  that 
the  national  Deputies  muft  be  above  the  King : 
as  alfo  into  this  alternative,  that  either  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign  alone  muft  have  greater  authority 
than  the  general  will,  or  that  it  alone  muft  be  cx- 
duded  from  it ;  whereas  both  thefe  extremes  may 
be  avoided,  by  confidering  the  King,  firft,  as  co- 
operating in  the  funftions  of  die  legiflative  power, 
and  afterwards  as  exercifing  alone  thofe  of  the 
executive  power.  Under  the  firft  point  of  view. 
He  participates  in  enafting  the  lawj  and  under  the 
jfecond,  he  is  fubjefted  to  it  when  it  is  enafted. 

Thus, 
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Thxi^  Acre  is  no  degradation  of  the  law  nor  of 

the  King.  The  law  reigns  over  the  Monarch,  as 
well  as  every  other  member  of  the  body  politic  j 
and,  once  inverted  with  all  the  charaders  which 
compofe  its  effcnce,  is  no  longer  fubjedt  to  any 
Vf/o.  The  Monarch  obeys  tiie  law,  but  it  is  after 
having  contributed  to  its  formation  ;  and  his  obe- 
dience, preceded  by  his  confent,  is  only  an  ho- 
nourable example  which  he  owes  to  his  fiibjcds; 
whereas,  were  it  feparated  from  his  confent,  it 
would  be  a  fervile  aft,  which  would  place  him  be- 
neath them.  They  are  only  fubjedl  to  the  law,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  exprefiion  of -their  united  will ;  but 
the  King  would  be  fubjedl  to  a  will  foreign  to  his 
own,  and  one  in  which  he  would  have  lefs  part 
than  the  meaneft  of  the  citizens  of  whom  he  is  the 
firft. 

All  thefe  truths  are  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  feems 
unnecefiliry  to  infift  on  them  fo  much  at  length ; 
but  fincc  it  has  been  poflible  for  the  Aflembly  to 
miftake  them,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
Ihcw  them  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light  j  efpe- 
cially  as,  in  the  difculfions  on  this  fubjeft,  the 
iirll  mortal  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the  French 
Monarchy;  which  would  be  dcftroyed,  if  the 
Monarch  (hould  no  longer  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  legiflation,  and  if  his  fanftion  (hould  be  trans- 
formed into  an  idle  and  infignificant  formality. 
Let  us  conclude  our  proof  of  this  affcrtion. 

The 
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The  genern!  charn6l:efifl»c  of  every  menavdhy  is, 
that  in  it  a  Hii'^lc  peii'^'i  govern.^  accordin^*^  to  the 
laws.  This  dcHnition  licis  never  been  difputed ; 
but  it  has  been  interpreted  differently^  both  with 
Fcfpedt  to  right  and  faft. 

The  ancient  writers  on  government,  as  well  as 
all  the  French  lawyers,  down  to  our  times,  taking 
as  a  foundation  the  principle,  which  was  then 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  exercifc  of  the 
fovercign  power  refides  entirely  in  the  Monarch, 
have  concluded  from  it,  that  the  exercife  of  the 
legiflative  power  being  the  principle  attribute  of 
fovereignty,  that  alio  muft  refide  in  him,  and  ap- 
pertain to  him  alone.  To  admit  this  principle 
without  referve,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Grotius's 
and  PufFendorf  *s,  was  to  attribute  to  the  Head  of 
the  Nation  an  abfolute  power ;  fince  to  govern  by 
laws  which  we  may  make  or  unmake  at  pleafure, 
is  to  govern  by  our  own  mere  will.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  it  was  formerly  a  maxim  of  our 
law,  fbat  in  France  the  King  only  can  make  laws  ; 
and  the  States-General  have  exprefsly  admitted  it, 
as  I  have  obferved  in  my  Letter  to  the  King.  * 
The  only  obftacle  to  the  arbitrary  determination 
of  the  Monarch,  confided  in  the  firmnefs  of  the 
Parliaments  appointed  to  infpeft  and  regifter  the 
new  laws  before  they  were  promulgated. 

Locke, 


*  Pages  i9>  30^  and  2 1>  of  the  edition  in  410. 
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Locke,  Milton,  and,  after  them,  Burlamaqui, 
Und  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  have  given 
\}s  a  more  juft  idea  of  monarchical  government, 
by  fubjedting  the  Monarch  to  the  obligation  of 
conforming  to  fixed  and  fundaiTiental  laws,  and 
declaring  him  a  defpot  when  he  departs  from 
them.  But  I  have  carried  the  principles  which 
favour  national  rights  and  public  liberty  ftill  far- 
ther than  they  have  done.  In  my  Letter  to  the 
King,  of  the  9th  of  February  1789,  in  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  perfons,  I  have  fhewn  my- 
felf  toQ  much  of  the  Royalifty  I  declare  that  I 
do  not  think  it  fufficient  that  the  power  of  the 
Monarch  (hould  be  regulated  and  limited  by  fun- 
damental laws ;  but  that  it  is  likewife  neceffary 
that  thcfe  laws  fhould  be  eftablifhcd  in  the  repre- 
fentative  Affembly  of  the  Nation,  that  they  (hould* 
not  be  annulled  or  altered  but  by  the  confent  of 
the  Nation  i  that  they  fhould  extend  to  all  the 
great  objefts  of  conftitutional  law ;  and  that  by 
them  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  their  fafety,  and 
their  property,  fhould  be  fecured  from  every  ille* 
gal  attack  j  that  it  fhould  not  be  pemiitted  to  levy 
any  kind  of  tax  without  the  confent  of  the  Nation; 
that  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  Affemblies  of 
the  Nation  (hould  be  certain ;  that  the  judiciary 
power  fhould  be  fcparated  from  all  the  other 
powers,  and  the  depofit  of  die  laws  rendered  in-i 
violable  j  finally,  that  all  thefc  laws  (hould  be  col- 
lected into  one  conftitutional,  authentic,  public, 

and 
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and  immutable  code  ♦.  Some  years  before,  to 
have  held  fuch  a  language  would  have  appeared 
extremely  bold,  and  little  conformable  to  the 
maxims  of  the  French  monarchy;  and  in  fa6t  there 
remained  but  one  ftep  to  make,  to  render  our  go- 
vernment fimilar  to  that  of  England  ;  wliich  was, 
to  confer  on  the  National  Aflembly  tlie  legidativc 
power,  and  the  right  to  exercife  it  in  conjunftion 
with  the  Sovereign  on  all  objefts  without  excep* 
tion.  \  This  I  did  not  propofe;  nor,  at  the  time 
when  I  wrote  my  letter,  would  it  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  fuch  a  propofal ;  fince  to  adopt  it, 
would  have  been  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  then  fubfifted. 

But  fince  the  general  wifti  of  the  Nation  has 
been  made  known,  fince  the  Inftruftions  of  the 
whole  kin-i^dc^m  have  declared,  and  the  National 
Aflcmbly  has  conftitutionally  decreed,  that,  hence- 
forth, all  leglflative  afts  (hall  emanate  from  the 
reprefcntatives  of  the  Njtion,  and  become  laws 
when   they  {ball   have  received  the  'confent  and 

0 

fanftion  of  the  Monarch,  no  perfon  can  any 
longer  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  I  publicly  de- 
clare that  I  entertain  no  other. 

But  mufl:  I,  at  the  fame  time,  acquiefce  in  thofc 

Decrees  which  have  burlefqued  the   concurrence^ 

confent^ 
•  ■•■  ••  a,«       ,.  ^,- 

•  Lcttrc  au  Roij  1769,  pages  37,  38,  k  fcq. 
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tmjent^  zxAJanHion  of  the  King,  into  a  fimplc/i^ 
penfive  limited  veto  ?  I  certainly  (hall  not :  three 
powerful  reafons  abfolutely  forbid  me^ 

The  firft,  which  I  have  already  explained,  isj 
that  all  the  Inftruftions  hold  a  contrary  language  j 
and  that  the  Nation  has  fo  exprefsly  and  authori- 
Utively  declared  in  thofe  Inftruftions,  that  no  law 
can  cxift  in  France  without  the  confcnt  of  the 
King,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  admit  an  hypo- 
thefis  according  to  which  the  abfolute  refufal  of 
this  confcnt  would  not  be  an  obftacle  to  its 
cxiftcnce. 

The  fecond  is,  that  the  people  of  France  wifh 
to  be  free,  that  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  that 
the  firft  object  of  the  New  ConiTitution  fhould  be 
to  fccurc  to  them  their  liberty.  But  they  would 
foon  ccafe  to  be  free,  and  their  liberty  would  be 
far  from  fecure,  if  thofe  to  whom  they  delegate 
the  legiflativc  power  might  exercife  it  without 
being  rcftrained,  in  any  cafe,  by  any  obftacle  j 
and  if  the  Royal  prerogative  poflefled  no  means 
of  preferving  itfclf  from  ufurpations  which  would 
tend  to  annihilate  it.  Tbe  Jan^icn  of  the  King  is 
the  bulwark  of  public  liberty.  It  has  been  faid  in 
the  Aflcmbly  itfelf  *,  and  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
whole  Nation  fhould  be  convinced  of  it,  that  the 

reprefentatives 

*  In  a  fpeech  pronounced  in  the  Naciooal  AfTembly,  on  the 
ad  of  SepC€jnber»  by  the  Count  d'Entngues,  page  5. 
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repreientatives  of  the  people  would  fbon  beo&me 
their  tyrants^  if  the  King  ihould  not  pofleik  the 
power  of  a  perfevering  and  ablblute  refufal  of  his 
fandion ;  that  nothing  then  can  prevent  them  from 
cvenurning  in  an  inflant  the  edifice  of  the  laws, 
from  forcing  them  to  yield  to  their  pleafure,  from 
confounding  in  themfelves  all  the  different  poMrers 
of  the  State^  and  from  making,  re-making,  and 
changing  the  conftitution,  with  as  much  facility  as 
God  created  light*.  What  other  barrier  than  the 
Royal  intervention,  can  reftrain  the  enterprifes  of 
the  Icgiflative  power  ?  What  other  force,  which 
does  not  intrinfically  refide  in  that  fame  power^ 
can  be  able  to  withftand  its  impulfe  ?  What  other 
means  can  maintain  that  guardianlhip  on  which 
the  fafety  of  the  State,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  citi- 
zens^ depend  ? 

Let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  danger  of  which  I 
warn  my  country,  is  ideal ;  it  is  already  realized 
by  the  condu6t  of  the  Aflembly,  and  efpecially 
by  what  it  has  done  relative  to  the  objeft  now 
under  confideration,  which  alone  might  fuffice 
to  prove  the  neceffity  of  the  precaution  it  has 
deftroyed. 

But 


^^u 


*  An  expreffion  of  M.  De  Lolme,  who  has  remarked,  with 
great  reafon,  that,  if  to  fecure  the  conflitution  of  the  State,  it 
is  nece^aiy  to  limit  tht  executive  povver,  it  is  ftill  mote  fo  to 
limit  the  legiHative.  ,        ^ 
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But  what  need  is  there  of  proofs  ?  Is  it  not 
univtrfally  known,  that  every  htiman  power,  by  its 
own  nature,  tends  to  abufe  ?  And  is  it  not  mani<- 
fcft  that  the  power  of  making  laws,  being  the 
greateft  and  moft  formidable  of  all,  is  that  which 
moft  requires  a  reftraint  ?  But  it  can  only  be  re- 
ftrained  by  the  effcft  of  the  Royal  fanftipn,  and 
this  faeftion  can  only  take  effedt  in  proportion  as 
it  is  free:  its  prefervation  and  its  freedom  are 
therefore  enjoined  by  the  public  intereft ;  and  it 
was  with  reafon  that  the  Nation,  in  its  Inftruc* 
tions,  has  made  it  a  conftitutional  principle,  and 
tranfmitted  it  to  its  delegates  as  an  infeparable 
condition  of  the  legiflativc  power  which  it  con- 
fided to  them. 

I  now  a(k,  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  fet  afide 
this  condition,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  power  they 
had  received,  in  order  to  deftroy  its  limits,  and 
lo  become  dcfpots  by  annulling  what  had  been 
eftablifhed  before  they  exiftcd  ?  It  is  not  for  the 
King,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  I  put  this 
queftion  ;  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  People,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Peqple,  that  I  remonftratc  againft  the 
oppreflive  decrees  which  have  dcftroyed  the  falu- 
txity  effeds  of  an  inftitution  which  they  had  ap- 
proved, and  which  is  the  great  fafeguard  of  their 
liberty. 

The  third  rea(bn  which  prevents  me,  and  ought 
to  prevent  every  perfon,  from  aflfenting  to  thefc  de- 
crees. 


crees»  it  the  authority  of  the  Nadond  AflefiiHy 
itfclf,  the  fubmiifion  it  requires  to  the  New  Confti-^ 
tution,  and  the  oath  it  has  adminiftered  w  ill 
Frenchmen,  to  defend  it  with  their  utmoft  powcc. 
If  the  decrees  on  which  it  has  principally  efta- 
blifhed  the  bafis  of  the  Conftitution>  (hall  be 
found  incompatible  with  thofeJ  which  have  de- 
clared that,  when  the  King  fhall  refufe  his  confent 
to  a  law,  this  refufal  (hall  be  only  fufpenfivc,  and 
which  have  fixed  the  term  of  this  fufpenfion,  the 
preference  is  certainly  due  to  the  firft,  both  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  priority,  and  on  account  of  their 
conformity  with  the  Inftrudions :  and  that  thefe 
are  incompatible,  is  moft  evident. 

ift.  In  Article  VI.  of  the  Rights  of  Man  it  is 
declared,  "That  the  Law  is  the  exprejfion  of  the  ^^- 
neral  wiil^  and  that  the  citizens  have  all  a  right  to 
concur  in  its  formation^  either  perjonally^  or  by  their 
reprejentatives. 

The  King,  having  no  reprefentative  in  the  Af- 
fembly,  ought,  according  to  this  article,  to  con- 
cur perfonally  in  the  formation  of  the  law :  thb 
article  has  therefore  previoufly  pronounced  the 
nullity  of  thofe  fubfequent  decrees  which  have 
determined,  that  the  law  may  be  formed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  King,  and  that  he  can  only 
fjfpend  its  efFeft  during  a  limited  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  King  alone  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  right  appert^ning  to  all  the  citi* 

»    "sens* 
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2eiil»  mA  would  be  more  fubordinate  tliah  iiiy  df 
than  1  lor  when  die  law  is  made>  thofe  even  ct 
the  Aficmbly  who  may  have  been  of  a  contrary 
optmont  are  eonfidered  as  having  coniented  to  it  i 
but  this  kgal  fidiion  can  never  be  applied  to  the 
King»  who  is  not  in  the  Aflembly,  and  who,  not 
being  reprefcnted  in  it,  does  not  concur  by  impli- 
cation in  the  a£ls  which  proceed  from  it.  If 
therefore  he  refufes  to  concur  perfonally,  he  doea 
not  concur  in  any  manner  -,  and  his  refufal  is,  ac« 
corcUng  to  the  exprefs  terms  of  Article  VI.  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  an  obftacle  which  prevents  the 
completion  of  the  law. 

t 

adlyj  Article  II.  of  the  Conftitution  declaresi 
T'bat  ibe  French  Government  is  monarchical. 

But  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  the  peculiar 
and  diftinguifiiing  charafter  of  the  monarchical 
government,  than  for  the  King  not  to  governt  or 
not  participate  in  what  governs,  the  peoplci  This 
is  not  being  the  fupreme  reprefentative  of  the 
Nation,  but  the  forced  agent  of  other  repreien* 
tacivesi  it  is  not  being  a  King,  it  is  not  even 
being  free,  to  be  fubje£bed  to  wills  to  which  he 
has  not  given  his  conient  *,   and  to  be  obliged 

O  to 
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If  we  are  free,  tboagh  fubjefled  to  the  laws/^  fays  Rool^ 
leia»  "  it  b  beciufe  they  are  only  the  regifters  of  our  wills."-^ 
aWi«/  CmtrmB.  Certainly  a  lavtr  which  (hould  be  enforced, 
BOCmtMbw^iDg  the  iifpeoftve  <vr/f,  at*the  expiration  of  th« 
liftitt^  would  not  be  /i^  rtgifin  tftln  *wiU  tftln  King* 
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to  caufe  them  to  be  executed  when  he  difappmvcs 
of  them. 

^dly.  According  to  Article  IX.  No  aSl  of  the 
legt/lative  fower  can  be  confidered  as  a  law  .  .  •  • 
if  it  be  not  fanSlioned  by  the  Monarch. 

On  the  contrary,  according  to  Articles  XL  and 
XII3  an  aft  of  the  legiflative  body  may  become  a 
law  without  being  fanftioned ;  fince,  after  a  li- 
mited time,  the  refufal  of  the  fanftion  ihall  be  ac- 
counted as  nothing. 

4thly,  According  to  Article  X.  ^e  King  msf 

refufe  his  confent  to  the  a£ls  of  the  legiflative  body. 

But  what  remains  of  this  liberty  of  refuGng  con- 
fent, when  it  is  firft  converted  into  a  fimple  ftop  to 
the  enforcing  of  the  a6t,  and  afterwards  is  declared 
totally  of  no  efFedt  after  a  limited  time  ? 

Is  it  not  fporting  with  the  law,  the  obfervance  of 
which  is  enjoined  by  oath,  at  once  to  decree,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  obtaining  of  the  royal 
fanftion  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  all  legifla* 
tive  afts ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  this  fame  ianc* 
tion  fhall  be  compelled,  or  that  after  a  certain  de- 
lay it  may  be  difregarded  ? 

I  maintain,  that  the  Aflembly  had  neither  a 
right  to  depart  from  the  will  of  its  conilituents^ 

nor 
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nor  the  power  to  annul  what  it  had  itfclf  decreed 
conformably  to  that  will.  I  maintain  that,  confe- 
quently,  the  decrees  which  have  reduced  the  Mo- 
narch to  a  fufpenfivc  limited  veto  are  doubly  null 
and  void }  laftly,  I  maintain^  that  the  oath  of  fide-^ 
lity  to  the  King,  from  which  no  Frenchman  can, 
nor  wiflies,  to  difengrgc  himfelf,  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  conftitution,  which  the  Aflembly  has  fo 
frequently  caufed  to  be  repeated,  and  the  federa- 
tive oath  which  has  lately  been  adminiftered  for 
the  defence  of  liberty,  are  fo  many  abjurations 
of  an  erroneous  fyftem,  which  equally  violates  the 
royal  prerogative,  the  national  rights,  public  li- 
berty, and  the  conftituticnal  laws  folemnly  enafted 
by  the  Aflcmbly  itfelf. 

Yes,  Frenchmen,  your  reprefcntatives  ought  ta 
declare  you  perjured,  if,  under  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  conftitution,  you  fhould  give  your 
fupport  to  what  muft:  annihilate  \ti  they  muft 
themfelves  be  perjured,  if  they  perfevere  in  refolu- 
tions  which  are  the  rcfult  of  tumultuous  debates 
on  a  queftion  improperly  propofedj  in  oppofition 
CD  fo  many  other  relolutions  which  have  pafled 
without  difturbance,  and  are  conformable  to  the 
Inftruftions  of  their  conftiiudnts.  But  why,  if  in 
their  hearts  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  truths 
which  had  efcaped  them  at  the  firft  glance,  may 
they  not  now  confefs,  and  repair  their  error  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  Jurifprudence,  the  Courts 
may  themfelves  retraA  ihclr  decifions,  when  it  is 
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reprefcnted  to  them  that  they  have  pafled  contra^ 
diftory  arrets  on  the  fame  fubje&,  or  that  there  are 
contradidions  in  the  fame  arret :  why  then  fliould 
not  the  National  Aflembly,  which  cannot  flatter 
itfelf  that»  in  the  immenfe  career  which  it  has 
traverfed  with  fo  much  rapidity  without  guide  or 
experience,  it  has  been  abde  to  difcem  and  com- 
pletely inveftigate  every  thing,  and  that  there  is 
no  particular  in  which  it  has  been  miftaken-*why 
fliould  it  not,  I  fay,  reconflder  and  amend  its 
proceedings ;  or  acknowledge  that  all  its  confti- 
tutional  decrees,  and  efpecially  thofe  which  are  ex- 
prefsly  contrary  to  the  inftruftions  of  the  primir 
tive  eflemblies,  are  fubjeft  to  the  reviflon  of  thole 
aflemblies  ?  The  remonfl:rarice  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizens,  in  a  matter  of  public  right,  in 
which  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  men,  who 
have  all  a  right  to  make  themfelves  heard  when 
they  are  opprefled,  are  interefted,  ought  not, 
furely,  to  have  lefs  effed,  than  the  requite  civile 
(legal  remonftrance)  of  a  plaintifl^  or  defendant 
who  thinks  himfelf  injured  by  an  arret.  It  is  in 
the  name  of  the  moft  enlightened  part  of  the  Na? 
tion,  that  I  at  this  moment  appeal  to  the  wholfi 
Nation  from  a  decree  carried  with  difficulty  by 
thofe  orators  who  are  moft  violent  in  their  ideasj 
againft  the  opinion  of  the  wifer  members  of  an 
Aflembly  diminiflied  by  a  fourth  part  of  its  origi- 
nal numbers  and  I  maintain^  that  if  it  could  now  ^ 
poflible  to  coUeft  the  votes  of  the  twelve  hundred 
and  bdd  deputies^  of  which  the  reprefentative 

body 
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body  of  the  Nation  ought  to  confift,  wc  fhould 
find  a  great  majority  againft  this  decree. 

But  if  this  new  proof  of  the  real  fentiments  of 
the  Aflcmbly,  of  which  I  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
ihould  appear  inadmiflible  j  if  it  is  thought  necef- 
fary  that  what  has  been  decreed  fhould  rennain, 
and  appear  to  make  a  part  of  the  French  confti- 
tution,  till  a  fuperior  authority  ftiall  have  declared 
it  illegal ;  let  me>  at  leaft,  be  permitted  not  to  be 
convinced  myfelf  of  what  is  repugnant  to  my  rea- 
fon,  contradictory  to  all  the  ideas  univerfally  re- 
ceived, and  what  appears  to  me  irreconcileable 
with  the  principles  admitted  by  the  ACTembly  it- 
ielf.  Let  it  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  that 
I  continue  perfuaded,  that  only  the  whole  Nation 
can  retrad;  what  the  whole  Nation  has  willed,  and 
pronounce  the  revocation  or  confirmation  of  its 
firfl  injunAion. 

It  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  denied  that  the  de- 
crees which  have  deprived  the  King  of  the  legif- 
lative  co-operation  which  he  had  been  left  in  pof- 
icflion  of  by  the  Inflru£tions,  merited  the  full 
dtfcuflion  and  inveftigation  which  I  have  given 
ibem.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  other  charaders  of 
die  monarchical  government,  with  refped  to 
which  the  intention  of  the  Nation  has  been 
equally  difregarded. 
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He  whom  all  the  learned  men  in  the  world, 
except  thofe  of  the  prefent  National  Affembly, 
have  always  regarded  as  the  moft  profound  and 
enlightened  genius  that  ever  exifted  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  principles  of  different  governments- 
he  to  whom  has  been  given  the  nohleft  title  that 
the /age  can  merit,  by  being  called  the  Lcgiflator  of 
Nations  * — he  who  was  formerly  never  named  but 
with  veneration,  though  his  eulogium  now  excites 
the  fardonic  fmile  of  our  fublime  vouth — Mon- 
TESQUiEU,  in  fine,  wrote,  thirty-eight  years  fince. 
That  the  Monarchical  Government  fuppofes 
pre-eminence,  rank,  and  even  nobility  by  ori- 
gin; that  the  intermediary  powers  conftitute  the 
nature  of  this  government,  ....  that  the  no- 
bility is  the  moft  natural  intermediary  power ; 
*'  that  it  enters  in  fome  manner  into  the  effence  of 
*'  monarchy,  of  which  the  fundamental  maxim  is. 
No  monarchy,  no  nobility — no  nobility,  no  mo- 
narchy ; — and  that,  if  we  abolifh  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  cities,  we 
"  fhall  foon  have  a  democratic,  or  rather  a  defpo- 
"  tic  State." 

When  Montefquieu  fpoke  thus,  he  was  not  the 
echo  of  vulgar  prejudices.  As  a  political  philo- 
ibpher,  he  had  difcovered,  by  profound  meditations 

on 


*  Thcfe  are  the  cxpreffion^  of  M.  d'Alembcrt,  in  his 
eulogium  of  M.  dc  Montefquieu,  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
^r.cj'clopcdie. 
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on  what  conftitutes  and  gives  aftion  to  governments, 
that  the  nature  of  nrionarchy  requires  many  inter- 
mediary ranks>  and  that  honour  is  the  principle  of 
its  motive  force.  Nothing  can  be  faid  to  thofe 
who  are  unable  to  difccrn  the  truth  of  thefe  two 
important  maxims,  or  perceive  the  confequences 
which  flow  from  them.  Let  them  read,  let  them 
ftudy,  but  let  them  not,  at  the  fame  time,  pretend 
to  govern ;  let  them  not  be  legiflators ;  let  them 
not  deprive  the  State  of  an  impulfive  force  which 
is  its  glory;  let  them  not  break,  for  want  of 
knowing  its  utility,  that  progreffive  chain  which, 
uniting  the  Monarch  to  his  fubjedts,  and  the  fub- 
jefts  to  their  Monarch,  dimini(hes  the  too  great 
diftance  by  which  they  are  feparatedj  let  not 
their  inexperienced  hands  deftroy  the  channels  by 
which  reftrained  authority  defcends  without  over- 
flowing its  bounds,  ^nd  imitative  obedience  af- 
cends  without  effort. 

But  let  us  hear  the  Inftruftions  themfelves: 
they  fpeak  the  language  which  they  ought  to 
(peak,  and  prove  that  the  Nation  think$  as  it 
ought  to  think. 

I  fliall  not  cite,  on  the  prefent  queftion,  cither 
the  Inftruftions  of  the  Clergy,  or  thofe  of  the  No- 
bility. It  will  eafily  be  iniagined  that  they  have 
not  neglefted  to  enjoin  their  deputies  to  maintain 
them  in  their  rank,  as  the  firft  Orders  of  the  State, 
and  to  wa.ch  over  the  prcfervation  of  their  legal 
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rights.  I  fKail  only  fay>  that  .jf^  h  by  €ypid|ly 
lacriflcing  every  kind  of  pecuniary  privilege,  dbar 
tKey  have  refcrvcd  a  right  to  their  honoraiy  px-^ 
rogacives^  thai  it  is  by  propoHng  themfekres  a 
reformation  of  the  e:Kceflive  multiplication  -of  thefe 
prerogatives^  and  of  all  the  abufes  introduced  into 
the  mode  of  acquiring  them,  that  they  have  wifhed 
to  render  them  more  refpe£table  -,  and^  laftly,  that 
it  is  by  unanimoufly  declaring  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  abolilb  the  diftinftions,  humiliating  to  the 
Third  Order^  which  cuftom  had  introduced  in  the 
States-General,  that  they  have  merited  that  the 
pre-eminence  due  to  their  birth,  their  fcrviccs, 
and  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  fhould  be  viewed 
without  offence,  and  that  the  Third  Eftate  itfelf 
Ihould  acknowledge  the  juilice  of  their  claims* 

^,  This  it  in  fa£l  has  done :  I  read  in  jts  Inftruc- 
tipos,  "  The  formal  declaration  of  the  Clergy  an4 
(^  the  Nobility  affures  the  Third  Eftate  that  the 
v.,?wo  Orders,  after  having  renounced  their  p^mi- 
^^,  n^iary  privileges,  will  ujiitc  with  it  in  one  fame 
"  wifhp — That  the  deputies  of  all  the  Qrders,  as 
*^  ^children  of  the  fame  family,  furrounding  their 
"  fathpr,  rcjed  with  horror  that  fpirit  of  fermcn- 
*•  tation  and  delirium,  which,  pafTing  rapjdly  fronj 
^'  menace  to  abufe^  and  from  abyfe  to  vengeance, 
f^  has  fhed  thp  blood  of  citizens  *,-~Thopgh  tlie 

^^  Nation 
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^  Nidon  be  truly  and  legally  reprefented  in  the 
^  State8-General>  it  is  neceflary  that  the  deputies 
**  of  the  three  Orders  deliberate  conjointly,  and 
^'  that  the  fuflfrages  be  taken  and  counted  by 
*'  heads,  and  not  by  Orders  *.    Each  of  the  Orders 
••  of  which  the  States-General  is  compofed,  may 
'*  aflemble  feparately,  under  the  prefidence  of  an 
^*  orator,  who   (hall  only  be  chofen  from  that 
"  Order  t« — But  the  deliberations  (hall  be  com- 
*•  mon  to  the  three  Orders  :^. — It  were  to  be  wifhed 
*•  that  the  three  Orders  (hould  deliberate  con- 
^^  jointly,     and    that    the    fuffrages    Ihould    be 
••  reckoned  by  heads  § . .  . .  that  the  three  Orders, 
*'  though  diftinguiihed  in  rank,  (hall  be  equal  in 
'^  their  rights  | . . .  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  loweft 
•*  citizen  (hall  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  moft  dif- 
**  tinguiftied  members  of  the  firft  Orders  ♦♦•... 
•*  that  the  juft  prerogative  of  prefidence  granted 
^*  to  the  Clergy  and  Nobility  (hall  be  refpefted  s 
<^  but  that  it  (hall  be  forbidden  the  deputies  of 
"  the  Third  Eftate  to  confent  to  the  humiliaring 
«*  di(Kn6Hon«  which  degrade  the  Third  Order  in 
««  the  States  of  Blois  and  Paris  ft*" 

Wc 
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*  Dax,  SAint-Sever^  8e  Bsyonoe*  art*  if 

f  Chaalons  fur  Marnes,  p.  13. 

{  Saumor  &  Rhodez,  p.  8. 

f  IVoyes,  art.  2. 

jl  Saintonges,  au  Ch.  da  tioii  Onlrei» 

♦•  Foix«  page  21* 
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Wc  clearly  perceive  that  the  Third  Eftate  was 
far  from  imagining  that  any  idea  could  be  enter- 
tained of  fuppreffing  the  firft  Orders  of  the  State ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  fuppofed 
their  diftindl  exiftence;  and  that  its  wiflies  ex- 
tended only  to  obtain  an  equality  of  rights  in  civil 
affairs,  and  a  common  deliberation  in  the  general 
Affembly.  It  is  not  merely  with  refpeft  to  the 
prefent  Affembly  that  the  Inftruftions  of  the  Third 
Eftate  have  propofed  regulations  relative  to  each 
of  the  Orders ;  they  have  made  provifion  for  futu- 
rity, and  have  fliewn  that  they  fuppofed  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  Orders  would  continue  to  fubfift,  fincc 
it  is  again  faid  in  thefe  fame  Inftruftions  :  ''  That 
*'  a  complete  and  regular  conftitution  and  organi- 
*'  fation  Ihall  be  eftablifhed  for  future  States- 
*'  General  i  fo  that  the  deputies  may  be  eleftcd 
"  equally,  freely,  univerfally,  and  exclufively, 
*'  from  their  Order  *." 

The  Third  Eftate  has  explained  itfelf  ftill  more 
cxprefsly  on  the  neceffity  of  preferving  the  order 
of  Nobility,  as  well  as  on  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  purify  its  fource,  afcertain  the  right  to 
it,  and  banifti  every  prejudice  injurious  both  to  it 
and  comnr^erce.  It  is  faid,  in  the  Inftruclions  : 
*'  It  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  as  a  fundamental  law, 
**  that  hereditary  Nobility  ftiall  be  reftored  to  its 

"  ancient 


*  Cahiers  du  Tiers  Etat  de  Paris  extra  muros^ 
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'•  ancient  ftate  . . .  there  fhall  be  no  degradation, 
•*  but  that  incurred  by  vices  or  crimes  . .  •  thus  the 
•'  Nation  (hall  find  valuable  fubjefts  in  a  multi- 
"  tude  of  men  who  have  been  a  burden  to  it  in  a 
"  hundred  ways ;  and  Nobility,  without  lofing 
"  any  of  its  luftre,  (hall  more  than  ever  be  excited 
to  preferve  a  noble  elevation,  which  is  fuited 
only  to  thofe  who,  difdaining  to  intrigue  for 
"  cither  favours  or  penfions,  find  all  their  re- 
*'  fources  in  themfelves  *.  —  Nobility  (hall  no 
•'  longer  be  venal,  that  reward  being  only  due  to 
'*  merit  and  virtue  ^.  — TranfmilTiblc  Nobility 
"  (hall  be  granted  only  in  very  important  cafes  J . .  • 
*'  There  is  an  ideal,  but  powerful  coin  {moji  valu- 
"  aile,  and  tnoft  dear^  injucb  a  kingdom  as  France)^ 
*'  it  is  the  treafure  of  honour  j  an  inexhauftible  trea- 
•'  fure,  if  ufed  with  difcretion.  The  States-Ge- 
**  neral  will  render  a  great  fervicc  to  the  people  and 
''  to  pofterity,  if  they  can  difcovcr  the  means  of  re- 
**  coihing,  in  fome  manner,  this  national  money, 
"  and  giving  to  it  fufficient  currency  to  fupply 
*•  the  place  (as  formerly  it  did,  and  may  again 
*'  hereafter)  of  thofe  vile  and  (hameful  falaries, 
*•  always  paid  in  money,  which  can  never  be 
**  the  price  of  heroifm,  nor  the  reward  of  vir- 
**  tue"§  {words    truly    remarkable,   and  which 

contain 
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coiTCain  a  leflbn  dcfcrving  of  attention).  '♦  The 
•*  validity  of  claims  to  Nobility  Ihall  be  tried  bc- 
*•  fore  the  Sencfchals  ♦  j  and  titles  to  Nobility 
«*  Ihall  be  verified  by  Commiffioners  from  the 
«  three  Orders  f.  The  Provincial  States  (hall 
**  keep  a  regifter  of  the  Nobility  of  their  dif- 
"  trifts,"  &c.  &c.  t 

I  think  I  have  cited  more  than  is  fufficient  to 
prove  incontrovertibly  that  the  wifh  of  all  the 
Inftruftions,  and  the  intention  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion as  expreffed  in  them,  is  to  preferve  the  two 
firft  Orders  of  the  State,  only  reducing  the  dif- 
ttnftion  between  the  Nobles,  and  thofe  who  arc  not 
noble,  to  what  it  ought  to  be ;  that  is  to  fay,  pro- 
viding that,  for  the  future,  this  dittinftion  Ihall 
have  no  kind  of  influence  in  levying  and  diftri-' 
buting  the  public  c6ntributions ;  and  that  it  ihall 
not  prevent  any  citizen  from  afpiring  to,  and  ar- 
riving at,  any  kind  of  employment,  ecclefiaftical^ 
civil,  or  militar/ ;  that  the  difference  of  ranks 
neccflary  in  every  monarchy  fhall  be  prcfervcd 
in  France;  but  thofe  Gothic  ufages  abolifhed 
which  feem  to  raife  a  wall  of  feparation  between 
the  citizens  of  the  fame  empire :  that  the  Digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  and  thofe  who  have  jiift' 
claims  to  Nobility,  (hall  continue  to  enjoy  all  the 

honourable 
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honourable  pre-eminence  which  is  their  due;  but 
that  the  abufe  of  annexing  it  to  venal  offices,  (hall 
no  longer  be  fufFered  :  finally,  that  the  Clergy 
and  the  Nobility  (hall  have  their  reprefenutivcs  in 
the  National  AfTcmbly,  and  be  an  integral  part  of 
It ;  but  after  the  form  moft  agreeable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  good  conftitution,  and  always  providing 
that  the  precedence  they  of  right  enjoy  (hall  be 
in  no  rcfpcd  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

Such  is,  I  ftar  not  that  any  perfon  (hould  deny 
the  affcrtipn,  fuch  is  both  the  fpirit  and  text  of 
all  the  Inftniaions*  Thofe  of  die  Clergy  and. 
Nobility  agree  in  every  refpefl:  with  the  extra<Ehi  I 
have  made  from  the  Inftru&ions  of  the  Third 
Eftaie  i  they  differ  only  on  one  point,  which  is, 
whether  the  fuffrages  (hould  be  taken  by  orders 
or  by  heads :  but  I  mean  not  here  to  difcufs  this 
queilion,  which  has  fo  long  been  agitated,  but 
which  would  not  have  been  fo,  with  fuch  great 
diCidvantage  to  public  affairs,  had  the  knot  been 
cut,  by  the  expedient  I  ventured  to  propofe,  three, 
months  fince  *,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  muft  be 
had  recourfe  to  at  lad  ;  I  mean,  the  uniting  of  the 
two  firft  Orders  into  one  only,  and  forming  of 
them  an  Upper  Houfe  concurring  with  the  King 
and  the  Commons  in  legiflation.     This  idea  had 

been 
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been  adopted  in  fome  of  the  Inftru6tions  of  tht 
Nobility  * ;  it  had  even  been  propofed  in  the 
Affembly,  as  being  the  advice  of  the  Committee 
of  Conftitution;  and  feveral  very  enlightened 
members  have  fupported  it  by  the  moft  convin- 
cing reafons.  f 

They  have  Ihewn  that  it  is  eflential  to  free  Mo- 
narchies, that  is  to  fay,  to  thofe  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Monarch  is  moderated  by  the  cxift- 
ence  of  a  legiflative  body,  that  the  power  of  that 
body  fhould  itfelf  be  moderated  by  that  of  the 
Monarch,  and  that  there  fhould  exift  between 
the  two,  a  third  power,  the  moderator  of  bothj 
which  fhould  prevent  their  reciprocal  encroach- 
ments; they  have  proved  that  the  fame  principle 
which  requires  the  divifion  of  powers  to  conftitute 
national  liberty,  requires  their  equilibrium  to 
maintain  it ;  and  that  if  the  Nation,  by  dividing 
the  delegation  of  the  fovereignty,  fhould  only 
place  itfelf  between  two  contending  forces,  with* 
out  providing  an  intermediate  power,  intereftcd  to 
reconcile  them,  it  muft  fbon  become  the  viftim  of 
that  which  fhould  matter  the  other,  and  mufl:  in- 
evitably fall  either  under  the  tyranny  of  a  (ingle 
perfon,  or  under  the  flill  more  formidable  tyranny 
of  many.  Laftly,  they  have  fhewn,  that  the  execu- 
tive power,  which  muft  necefTarily  be  undivided, 

that 
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that  It  may  aft  with  the  rapidity  it  oughts  is  fuffi- 
cicntly  circumfcribcd  by  a  permanent  National 
Aflcmbly,  by  the  refponfibilicy  of  Minifters,  and 
by  its  dependence  in  what  refpefts  the  laws  to  be 
propofed,  the  fubfidies  to  be  levied,  and  the  army 
to  be  maintained  :  whereas  the  legiflative  power, 
which  by  its  nature  is  abfolute,  and  not  fufceptible 
of  being  furrounded  by  reftriftions,  can  only  be  li- 
mited in  itfclf,  and  by  the  divifion  of  its  exercife;— 
a  divifion  ufeful  to  the  King,  whofe  prerogative  it 
maintains  j  ufeful  to  the  people,  whofe  liberty  it 
fccures ;  ufeful  to  the  laws,  which  it  prefcrVes 
from  the  variations  and  errors  that  enthufiafm, 
precipitation,  or  intrigue,  would  otherwife  indubi- 
tably introduce,  if  they  entirely  depended  on  the 
determinations  of  one  fingle  rcprefentative  body. 

If  we  open  the  verbal-procefles  of  the  fittings  of 
the  National  Aflembly  in  September  laft,  we  Ihall 
fce  with  what  penetration,  knowledge,  and  energy, 
Meffieurs  De  Lalli-Tollendal,  Le  Mounier,  Ber- 
gaflfe,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Conftitution,  have  inveftigated  and  difplayed  thefe 
great  truths,  and  by  what  flimfy  fophifms  M.  Ra- 
baud  de  St.  Etienne  has  endeavoured  to  fupport 
the  contrary  opinion.  We  (hall  find  the  latter 
inceflfantly  confounding  the  fovereignty  of  the  Na- 
tion with  the  funftions  of  fovereignty  which  it  de- 
legates, and  "  power  taken  in  its  primitive  fenfe," 
(as  his  own  exprefiion  is)  with  the  exercife  of 
power,  which  is  the  only  thing  to  be  confidered. 

We 
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We  fliall  fee  him  labouring,  to  no  purppfrj  t/9 
prove  chat,  ^^  the  Sovereign  being  the  union  oT 
*'  all,  is  a  thing  fingle  and  limple ;  that  die  legif- 
*'  lative  power  is  therefore  like^fe  (ingjie  and 
*'  fimples  and  that,  if  the  Sovereign  cannot  be 
^^  divided,  neither  can  the  legiflative  power  be 
"  divided^'  —  in  order,  afterward,  to  condudi^ 
very  falfely,  from  all  chefe  abftraft  notions,  that 
the  legiflative  power,  when  it  b  delegated  by  the 
Nation,  cannot  be  delegated  to  different  co-ope- 
rators charged  to  exercife  it  conjoindy  -,  and  that 
the  depofitaries  of  this  power  cannot  be  divided 
into  two  Houfes.  We  (ball  at  laft  find  him  fa 
embarrafled  by  the  confequences  of  his  own  fo- 
phifms,  as  not  to  allow  diat  the  King  may  be 
called  the  "  continual  reprefenutive  of  the  Na- 
•*  tionj"  not  to  admit  any  other  than  "  revolcable 
^  reprefentatives  -,'*  and  ferioufly  to  maintain  diatj 
^*  to  give  to  Kings  a  participation  in  the  leg^a- 
'*  tive  power,  is  to  render  them  a  treacherous  fer- 
^  vice,  and  to  devote  them  to  the  cenfure  of  the 
"  people,  or  perhaps  to  their  contempt,  or  their 
"  hatred." 

I  have  given  thefe  citations  as  an  example  of 
the  political  abfurdities  in  which  thofe  becooie  in- 
volved who,  more  defirous  of  appearing  profound 
than  df  reafoning  juftly,  and  wilhing  to  govern, 
empires  metaphyfically,  do  not  perceive  tfaat>  by 
labouring  to  generalize  truths,  they  diftort  and 
corrupt  them>  or  at  leaft  render  them  inapplicable 

to 
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to  fitmfnnt  goverame nts,  which,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  being  full  of  imperfcftions,  like  every 
other  human  thing,  cannot  be  regulated  by  pofi^ 
tive  principles. 


it  how  is  it  poflible  to  conceive  that  fcliolaftic 
fubtilties,  fuch  as  thofe  of  which  I  have  juft  given 
a  fpecimen,  Thould  have  prevailed,  in  an  Aflem- 
bly  of  Legiflators,  over  an  opinion  founded  on 
the  moft  convincing  reafons,  on  the  example  of 
itt  countries*,  on  authorities  of  every  kind ;  and 
over  the  opinion  of  a  Committee  compofed  of 
perfons  chofen  by  this  fame  Aflembly  for  the 
examination  of  the  moft  important  fubjefts  it 
had  to  dicufs  ?  How,  alfo,  is  it  poflible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  queftion  of  fo  great  confequence  to 
the  State  Ihould  have  been  determined  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that,  as  we  have  been  told 
by  one  of  the  members  of  tlie  Committee  of  Con- 
ftitution,  f  the  report  relative  to  it  was  fcarcely 
fuffered  to  be  read,  "  and  the  plan"  of  this  Com- 
mittee "  for  the  organifation  of  the  legiflativc 
•*  body  was  not  judged  worthy  of  any  examina- 

P  "  tion. 
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^*  don,  nor  once  made  the  fubjefit  of  difcuflion." 
^|Long  have  I  been  aftoniflied  at  thefe  hafty  refolu- 
tions,  abruptly  carried,  on  queftions  equally  eflen- 
tial  and  difficult  -,  long  have  I  been  willing  to 
hope  that  extreme  and  violent  opinions  cainnot 
always  be  preferred  to  thofc  which  are  reafbnablc 
^nd  nnoderate,  becaufe  J  have  long  perfuaded  niy- 
felf  that  an  Aflcmbly  accountable  to»  the  Nation, 
to  the  world,  and  to  pofterity,  for  the  auguft 
fundtions  that  have  been  confided  to  it,  muft  at 
length  be  convinced  that  it  is  its  duty  to  employ, 
in  the  difcharge  of  them,  all  the  deliberation, 
prudence,  and  circumfpeftion,  they  require  :  but 
tny  aftonilhment  as  well  as  nrty  hope  has  vanifhed, 
fihce  its  progrefs  has  afforded  me  a  light  to  dif* 
cover  its  aim,  or  rather  the  aim  of  certain  ardent 
and  daring  fpirits  who  make  a  part  of  it,  and 
l^ho  by  fucceffive  fhocks  hurry  it  toward  the 
goal  which  they  conceal  from  its  view.  I  now 
perceive  that  when  they  appear  tp  determine  ^in- 
confiftently  with  what  they  have  before  faid  and 
done,  they  do  not  determine  contrary  to  what  they 
wi(h  i  and  that  if  they  hive  more  than  on<:e  inr 
duced  the  Affembly  to  ad  in  oppofition  both  to 

the  Tnftruftions  and  its  own  refolutions,   it  is  be-*- 

.»       .     .  • 

caufe  neither  the  Inftruftions  nor  tht v  themfelv^ 
£Qv\d  forefee  to  what  a  degree  the  excefs  of  gene- 
ral weaknefs,  which  was  not  to  have  been  expefted, 
would  eitibolden  them  in  their  enterprizes,  S01116 
one  has  faid :  PFe  never  go  farther,  than  when  ivc 
^fiGW  npf  whither  m  wre  ^mg.    The  National  Af- 

fcnib|ijr 
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fcmbly  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  k^ 
for,  certainly,  no  perfon  could  have  imagined  it 
would  ever  have  gone  the  lengths  it  Las. 

When  the  Deputies  firft  met,  they  declared  that 
they  would  faithfully  conform  to  the  national  wifti 
as  exprefled  in  the  Inftruftions;  admitted  that 
they  were  bound  to  obey  the  mandates  of  their 
conftituents;  and  acknowledged  that  to  execute 
what  thefe  unanimoufly  prefcribed,  was  the  condi- 
tion of  their  mifTion,  their  powers,  and  their  repre- 
fcntative  exiftence :  afterwards  we  find  them  dif- 
cngaging  themfelves  from  their  oath  to  fulfil  this  ' 
duty,  profcribing  as  a  dreadful  herefy  every  idea 
of  imperative  mandates,  relative  to  any  objeft 
whatever,  and  regarding  themfelves  as  the  whole 
Nation,  and  affuming,  under  that  title,  unlimited 
power. 

In  the  month  of  June  we  find  tiiem  declaring 
she  Royal  JanSlion  necejfary  to  render  any  exterior 
aH  of  the  Affembly  oiligatoy  ;  and,  in  an  addrefs 
prefented  to  the  King,  telling  him,  that  they  were 
appointed  to  fix,  in  concert  with  binty  the  Ccnjli- 
tution,  to  confecrate  with  bim  tbe  exalted  ri Ms  of 
Realty :  yet,  in  the  month  of  Septer/.bcr  follow- 
ing, we  find  them  admitting  hypothefes  according 
to  which  the  Royal  fandtion  is  not  indifpenfable; 
making  themfelves  abfolutely  independent  with 
refpcft  to  every  thing  relative  to  the  Conftitution, 
which  is  a  very  indefinite  termj  and  limiting  the 

P  a  liberty 


Kbcrty  of  rcfufal,  which,  in  faft,  is  entirely  dc- 
ftroying  it. 

When  they  wiftied  to  induce  the  Clergy  and 
Nobility  to  unite  with  them  in  one  fame  AflTem* 
biy,  they  exprefled  only  a  defire  of  the  moft:  per- 
feft  concord  :  and  when  they  had  obtained  this 
union,  congratulated  the  happy  day  which  united  the 
three  Orders  y  declaring  that  this  day  would  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  the  divijions  that  had  mutually  affiiBed 
thenty  and  Jhould  be  celebrated  in  their  annals.^ 
Bur,  five  months  after;  how  was  their  language 
changed!  All  diftinftion  of  Orders  is  abolilhed.  f 
Henceforth  there  fhall  be  no  more  deputies  of  the 
Clergy,  nor  deputies  of  the  Nobility,  in  the  National 
Affembly.  They  feem  only  to  have  invited  them 
to  unite,  to  obtain  their  concurrence  to  their  own 
exclufion :  and  not  only  ftiail  they  have  no  more 
reprefentatives  in  the  Affembly ;  but  we  may  fay 
further,  that,  even  as  individuals,  neither  Ecclc- 
fiaftics  nor  Nobles  (hall,  for  the  future,  have  a 
feat  in  it  j  fincc  that  is  made  to  depend  on  popular 

aflemblies 


*  Speech  of  the  Prefideot  of  the  National  AiTembly,  of  th« 

:j7th  of  June. 

f  Decree  of  the  5  th  of  November  1789,  and  Decree  of  th« 
22d  of  December  following.  Both  thefe  Decrees  declare  that 
there  is  no  lovger  in  France  any  diftin^iou  of  Order :  the  latter 
adds,  that  in  coi^fequence,  for  the  formation  of  the  primary 
Aflemblies,  all  adive  citizens  (hall  meet  without  any  diiUno^ 
fion,  of  whatever  rank  or  condlttoo  they  may  be. 
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aflcmblieS,  formed  of  all  the  aSlive  citizensy  of 
whatever  rank  cr  condition  they  may  he^  without  any 
diftinRion  j  which,  confidcring  the  difpofition  that 
has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  figni-, 
fics  that  they  (hall  be  violently  rejedted  if  they 
offer  themfeives  to  the  primary  Affemblics ;  and  of 
this,  favSts  are  a  proof. 

Thus,  therefore,  by  an  unheard-of  fubverfion  of 
all  ideas,  the  clafles  of  citizens  who  are  poffeffed 
pf  the  greateft  part  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  kingdom,  and  who,  confequently,  arc  moft  in- 
terefted  in  the  general  laws,  are  excluded  from 
;hc  legiflative  body !  The  perfons  of  greateft 
property  will  not  be  reprefented  in  the  Aflcmbly 
in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  ought 
to  be  reprefented  !  The  taxes,  which  fliould  not 
be  kvied  but  with  the  confent  of  the  contributors, 
will  be  voted  without  being  confented  to  by  thofe 
who  are  to  pay  the  largcft  (hare  of  them  !  And, 
after  it  has  been  declared  that  the  legiflative  power 
rcfidcs  in  the  National  Affembly,  on  the  founda- 
tion that  what  binds  all  individuals  ought  to  be  the 
ixpreffion  of  the  will  of  all j  it  is  eftablilhed  that  the 
more  property  any  one  pofTefles,  the  lefs  (hall  he 
participate  in  making  the  laws  which  are  to  regu*- 
bte  po(rc(rions. 

Thus  is  it  that  our  legiflators  rcafon ;  thus  at 
Icaft  do  they  aft  i  thus  do  they  compofe  a  body 
reprefentative  of  the  whole  Natipn,  in  which  the 
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principal  members  of  the  State  arc  without  rote 
or  influence,  in  which  the  Throne  can  find  no 
fupport,  and  by  which,  in  fine,  the  multictfde 
alone  muft  govern  every  thing  without  limitktioh 
or  check;  and  it  is  well  knowo  by  what  defcrip- 
tion  of  pcrfons  that  multitude  is  itfelf  moft  ufti^ly 
governed. 

But,  I  repeat  it,  our  aflx>ni(hmenr  muft  ccafe,  if 
we  admit  that  the  real  aim  of  all  thefe  proceed- 
ings is  to  annihilate  monarchy,  or,  which  is  worfe> 
to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  fhadow;  to  actemplifli 
which  purpofe,  nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
cfFedtual  than  to  deprive  the  executive  power  of 
all  concurrence  in  the  formation  of  the  law,  to 
level  all  ranks,  t9  deftroy  every  intermediate 
power  between  the  Monarch  and  the  People,  and 
not  to  admit  of  any  limitation  or  obftacle  to  the 
ufurpations  of  the  legiflative  power.  After  this, 
nothing  was  wanting,  completely  to  deprive  the 
King  of  all  the  prerogatives  eflential  to  monarchy^ 
but  to  leave  him  no  influence  in  the  ehoicc  of 
Judges,  nor  any  means  of  fuperintendingthc  ad- 
min ift  ration  of  juftice,  and  to  conclude,  by  taking 
from  him  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war. 
This  has  been  done,  and  the  plan  is  comiplctely 
executed  ;  can  we  therefore  any  longer  doubt  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a  projcft  ?  i 

I  fliall  defer  my  obfervations  on  the  mode  of 
nomination  to  the  offices  of  judicature,  till  I  come 
to  fliew  how  oppofite  the  decrees  of  the  Affembly 

are 
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ar&to  the  InftruiJtipns,  with  refpefi:  jto  the  admini-* 
itraciofi  of  juftice  j  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  (hew 
how  coptradidory  they  are  to  them  on  the  fubjedfc 
of  war  and  treaties. 


.4  -. 


That,. in  every  truly  monarchical  ftate,  the  right 
of  declaring  war  and  concluding  treaties  refides  in 
the  Monarch,  is  a  truth  fo  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged^  and  fo  effential  to  every  foundation  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  that,  though  the  Inflruftions 
ihould  only  have  declared  the  unanimous  wifh  of 
the  whole  kingdom  for  fhe  prefervation  of  a  truly 
and  purely  monarchical  government,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms,  thefe  expref- 
Cons  would  have  been  fufficient  to  juftify  us  in 
concluding  that  they  meant  that  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace  Ihould  be  prcfervcd  to 
the  King, 

But  the  Inftruftions  have  been'  more  explicit : 
all  of  them  which  have  mentioned  this  right,  have 
exprefsly  attributed  it  to  the  Monarch,  and  te(li-» 
fied  their  wiQi  that  it  ihould  be  acknowledged  to 
appertain  to  him,  *'  The  States-General  (hall  de- 
"  clare,"  fay  the  Inftruftions  of  Arras,  "  that  to 
^^  the  King  alone  appertains  the  right  of  making 
^'  peace  or  war,  and  the  difpofal  and  difcipline  of 
'*  the  army ;  but  that  he  (hall  not,  by  any  treaty^ 
'^  alienate  any  of  the  provinces  or  towns  of  the 
^  kingdom,  without  the  confent  of  the  States- 
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'^^GeneraK?^^  '<  The  King,"  fay  thofe  qf  Baa- 
*f  V4v^alsi  affiftcd  by  a  Gouacil  of  War,  (halldif- 
'^  pofe,  as  he  may  judge  proper,  of  the  troops,  for 
'•  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy."  f  **'The 
*'  plenitude  of  the  executive  power,"  fay  the  In- 
*'  ftrudions  of  Evreux,  **  comprehends  the  right  of 
'^  making  peace  and  war,  and  all  treaties  whkh 
*'  have  relation  to  them ;  and  the  difpofal  of  the 
**  force  of  the  Nation,  for  its  defence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws."  J  "  Let  it  be  enaded 
by  the  States-General,"  fay  the  Inftruftions  of 
the  Third  Eftate  of  Rouen,  "  That,  in  cafe  a  war 
**  fliould  uncxpeftedly  take  place  in  the  interval 
"  between  one  meeting  of  the  States  and  another," 
(which  fufficiently  proves  that  it  was  not  fuppofcd 
that  it  appertained  to  the  States  to  declare  war) 
*<  the  mafs  of  taxes  (ball  be  increafed  by  one  or 
*^  more /ols  pour  livre  (or  proportional  augmenta- 
*^  tions),  under  the  denomination  of  a  crue  de 
**  guerre  (or  augmentation  for  war),"  §  Thofc 
of  the  Third  Eftate  of  Cotentin  are  expreffed  in 
precifely  the  fame  terms.  \  Thofe  of  the  Third 
Eftate  of  Paris  are  ftill  more  explicit,  both  with 
refpeft  to  the  cafe  of  defenfive,  and  that  of  ofFen- 

five 


*  Arras,  Cahiera  de  la  Noblefle,  page  7. 

f  Item,  Bas-Vivarais^  foU  ii, 

X  Itenu  Evreux,  page  6. 

%  Cahiers  du  Tiers  Etat  de  Roaen,  art.  55. 

II  Item  du  Cotentin,  MSS. 
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five' war.  Their  language  is  as  follows:  "  In 
**  cafe  ordcfehfive  war,  invafion,  or  honilc  attack^ 
*'  die  King,  as  depofitary  of  the  executive  power, 
*^  Ihall  take  the  moll  fpeedy  mcafurcs  to  enfure 
•*  the  public  fafety  5  and,  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that 
**  of  offenfive  war  declared  by  the  King,  the 
"  States-General  ft-all  meet  within  two  months/'* 

If  all  the  other  Inftruftions  have  not  as  ex- 
pre/sly  recognized  this  monarchical  prerogative, 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  France  during  fourteen  centuries,  without  ever 
having  been  difputed,  it  is  becaufe  it  was  never 
imagined  it  could  be  called  in  queftion,  and  there- 
fore has  never  been  made,  in  any  of  the  bailiwicks, 
a  fubjeft  of  difcuflion.  But  fince  all  thofe  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  have  acknowledged  and 
confirnried  it,  thofe  which  are  filenc  concerning  it 
may  be  confidered  as  having  confirmed  it  like- 
wife;  and  we  are  juftified  in  concluding  that  the 
unanimous  wilh  of  the  Nation  was  to  maintain 
the  right  wliich  has  refided  in  the  Crown  for  fo 
many  ages. 

It  may  even  be  faid  that  this  was  alfb  the  firft 
fentiment  of  the  Aflcmbly,  and  that,  when  it  de- 
clared "  that  the  French  Government  is  mo- 
"  narchical — that  the  fupreme  executive  power 

"  refides 


*  Cahiers  du  Tiers  Etat  de  Paris  extra  muros,  p.  24. 


'**  rcfidcs  cxclufivcly  in  the  King — that  he  has  the 
**  command  of  all  the  forces  by  fea  and  land— 
*•  that  the  care  of  watching  over  the  external 
^'  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  and  maintaining  it  in 
*'  ics  rights  and  pofleffions,  is  delegated  to  him — '* 
it  in  effc£t  decreed  that,  if  the  fafety  of  the  State, 
or  the  defence  of  its  rights,  required  that  war 
fiiould  be  declared,  it  was  to  be  declared  by  him  ^ 
or  if  any  treaties  were  to  be  entered  inro,  to  pre-* 
vent  or  remove  tliis  fcourge,  he  was  to  conclude 
themi  that  as  the  army,  of  which  he  is  the  Ju- 
freme  bead,  is  embodied  to  defend  the  kingdom 
fi-om  any  foreign  attack,  he  is  to  direft  its  motions  to 
this  purpofe,  the  inftant  it  (hall  become  neceflary  ^ 
and  he  is  to  be  the  judge  when  it  may  be  necef- 
iary  to  employ  the  fiipreme  executive  power  which  * 
is  confided  to  him,  to  prevent  the  State  from  fuf- 
fering  any  detriment. 

Thefe  confequences  are  lb  natural,  and  fo  inti- 
mately conneded  with  the  firft  decrees  of  the  Na- 
tional AflTembly,  that  to  deny  them  is  to  deftroy 
with  one  hand  what  we  form  with  the  other.  Is 
the  executive  pov/er  any  thing  elfc  than  the  right 
of  employing  the  public  force  ?  And  what  is  war, 
but  the  employment  of  that  fame  force?  Is  it 
not  certain  that  in  war  every  thing  is  an  aft  of 
violence  ?  and  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  no- 
thing which  is  an  aft  of  violence  appertains  to 
legiflation  ?  To  fay  that  it  belongs  to  the  King 
to  make  war,  but  to  the  legiflativc  body  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine  whether  it  (hall  be  made,  is  to  feparatc  the 
zA  from  the  will,  in  a  cafe  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  feparAtion  between  them,  and  which  re- 
quires that  they  fhould  both  originate  from  the 
fame  principle.  When  the  Nation  chofe  itfelf  a 
Chief,  and  confided  its  forces  to  his  difpofal,  that 
he  might  employ  them  in  its  defence,  it  certainly 
never  meant  that  others  Ihould  have  the  diredlion 
of  them ;  it  has  appointed  him  to  watch  over  the 
pfeblic  fafcty,*and  empowered  him  to  determine, 
aftrf  to  aft,  in  whatever  manner  he  fhall  think 
ncceflary  for  the  difcharge  of  this  duty :  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  imagine  that,  while  it  armed  his 
bands,  it  had  fettered  his  wilL 

Ideas  fo  fimple,  and  whofe  very  fimplicity 
proves  their  truth,  could  make  no  impreffion  on 
thofe  who,  exercifing  themfelves,  for  the  firft 
time,  in  the  regulation  of  an  empire,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  whatever  is  moft  abftraft,  pique  them- 
felves on  analyfing  every  thing,  diffeft  all  prin- 
ciples, and  frequently  miftakc  the  different  rela- 
tions of  one  undivided  whole,  for  fo  many  diftinft 
objefts  which  they  labour  to  clafs.  It  is  not 
therefore  furpriiing  that,  in  their  diflertations  on 
the  right  of  making  war,  they  have  diftinguilhed 
the  fevcral  rights  of  willing  it,  preparing  for  it, 
declaring,  and  making  it ;  and  diat  of  thefe  they 
have  formed  various  funftions,  fufceptible,  ac- 
cording to  them,  of  being  divided  among  the  rc- 
prefcntative  delegates,  who  are  only  to  deliberate, 

and 


znd  die  fiipreme  delegate  who  is  to  aft.  But,  in 
reality,  and  according  to  the  praftice  of  all  Na- 
tions, in  cafe  of  hoftilities,  to  will,  to  prepare,  to 
declare,  and  to  make  war,  is  but  one  thing ;  the 
declaring  and  the  making  of  it  are  confounded^ 
and  almoft  always  the  latter  even '  precedes  the 
former. 

It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  by  any  fubtilties  or 
diftindions  whatever,  to  defend  the  Aflembly  from 
the  charge  of  having  adted  in  contradiftion  to  the 
wilh  of  its  conftituents  and  to  itfelf,  when,  aftpr 
having  acknowledged  that  France  is  governed  by  a 
Monarch  invcfted  with  the  plenitude  of  the  executive 
power,  it  has  taken  from  him  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  by  its  decree  of  the  2  2d  of  May 
laft  (1790),  which  decree  is,  throughout,  filled 
with  inconfiftencies,  and  muft  be,  in  its  effcdsj  in- 
compatible  with  public  fafety.  . , 

It  is  there  faid  that  the  Aflembly  decrees,  w 
coriftirutional  Articles,  1  ft,  Tba^  the  right  of  war 
and  peace  appertains  to  the  nation — a  truth  whiclit. 
needed  not  to  be  fo  formally  declared,  and  which 
proves  nothing  with  refpeft  to  the  queftion  undcn 
confidcration,  which  was  folely  to  enquire  ta 
whom  the  Nation  had  delegated,  or  ought  to  de- 
legate, this  right,  whether  to  the  King,  or  to  the( 
Icgiflative  body. 
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It  is  afterward  faid,  that  warjball  pnfy  be  fUtit^^ 
mined  on  by  a  decree  of  the  AJfemhly^  pajjed  en  tb$ 
formal  and  necejfary  propofition  of  the  King^  an4 
afterward  fanEiioned  by  him. — This  article  fcciiis 
to  require,  for  the  determination  of  war,  the  coa* 
currence  of  two  powers,  and  to  give  only  the 
initiative  to  the  executive  power;  as  if  what  is  to 
be  done  when  the  Nation  is  attacked,  were  to  be 
difcuffed  like  a  queftion  of  right,  and  with  as 
many  formalities. 

adly,  That  the  care  of  watching  over  the  external 
fafety  of  the  kingdom^  and  maintaining  its  rights 
dnd  pojfejjions^  is  delegated  to  the  King  by  the  Con^. 
Jlitutton  I  that  therefore  he  alone  may  enter  into  fo- 
reign political  connexions^  conduit  negociations,  and 
choofe  the  agents  he  will  employ  ip  them,  make  pre-^ 

• 

farations  for  war  proportionable  to  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  difpofe  of  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tion by  fea  and  land,  as  he  Jhall  judge  moft  conve^ 
fiienty  and  regulate  their  direilion  in  cafe  of  war. 
Were  any  perfon  only  to  read  this  aiticlc  of  the 
decree,  he  muft  certainly  conclude  from  it  that 
the  King  of  France  had  been '  maintained  in  full 
{k>iIe(!ion  of  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace. 
Fef  what  is  it  to  watch  over  the  external  fafety  of 
the  State,  but  to  repel  every  attack  on  it,  and  to 
prerent  whatever  may  endanger  it?     How  can: 
the  rights  and  pojfejjions  of  a  kingdom  be  maintained^ 
without  making  war  on  every  power  that  threatens 
pj  invades  them  ?    How  is  it  pofTible  to  conduA 
*  ^  political 
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{K)litica)  ncgociadons,  without  forefceing,  fnd 
being  able  to  dccjare,  what  will  be  the  refult  of 
their  good  or  ill  fuccefs  ?  What  is  it  to  make  pre- 
farations  for  war,  and  dijpoje  of  the  forces  of  ibe  ■■' 
Nation  as  may  be  judged  convenient ,  but  to  leave,  a 
ftate  of  peace,  to  enter  into  a  flate  of  v/ar  ?  and, 
when  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  is  not  tlic  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  ftates  reduced  to  a 
thread  which  may  be  broken  in  an  inftant,  with- 
out giving  time  for  any  previous  deliberation  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  Article  III,  In  cafe  haj-^ 
tilities  fhould  be  imminent j  or  have  already  com- 
menced-^ in  cafe  an  ally  fhould  be  to  he  fufforted^  or 
n  right  to  he  maintained^  hy  force  cf  arms  j  the  King 
fhall^  without  any  delay,  notify  the  fame  to  the  Legif- 
lative  Body,  and  explain  the  caufes  and  motives  i 
and  if  the  I^egiflative  Body  he  not  fitting,  it  fhall  of" 
femble  immediately.  The  King  is  therefore  bound, 
even  in  imminent  cafes,  to  confine  himfelf  to  a 
notification.  And  to  whom  is  he  to  ma]ce  this 
notification,  if  ihe  Legiflative  Body  is  not  fitting  ? 
Muft  he  haflen  to  alTemble  it?  No:  this  care  docs 
not  belong  to  him ;  for,  according  to  tlie  terms 
of  the  decree,  that  body  muft  afTemble  itfelf.  It 
is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  body  which  is 
difperfed  can  be  legally  informed  of  what  is  pafT- 
ing,  or  how  it  can  afTemble  of  itfelf,  if  it  be  not 
convoked  by  any  perfon.  But  I  fhall  not  dwetf 
on  this  difficulty,  which  applies  equally  to  all  the 
affemblies  eftablifhed  by  the  Conftitutlon,  yvhic^ 

are 
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arc  always  to  be  formed  by  their  own  motion,  ac- 
cording to  the  conftirutive  rules,  which  enaft  that 
ibe  aSfive  citizens  jhall  meet  to  hold  the  primary 
ajfemblies ;  that  the  eleSlorSj  named  by  the  primary 
afiemblies,  Jhall  meet  to  form  the  departments^  and 
to  choo/e  reprefentatives  for  the  National  Ajfembly  ; 
and  that  the  National  AJfemhly  fhall  meet^  when  it 
fhall  be  necefTary  \  without  any  right  of  convoca- 
tion being  left,  in  any  cafe,  to  the  fupreme  Head 
of  tlie  Nation,  or  to  the  agents  of  the  executive 
power.  On  this  fubjeft  I  leave  an  open  field  to 
the  various  reflexions  which  may  arife  on  this 
ftrange  manner  of  being  tfioved  without  a  moiivc 
power,  and  overcoming  inertnefs  by  an  internal 
impulfc.  I  (hall  here  only  confider  the  particular 
cafe  of  the  decree  on  the  right  of  making  war; 
and,  without  further  infifting  on  the  form  of  it, 
Ihall  (uppofe  that  it  is  to  the  Prcfident  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  that,  in  cafe  of  a  vacation,  the 
Monarch  is  to  give  notice  that  the  kingdom  is 
menaced  or  attacked,  that  by  his  aflijftance,  and  in 
confequencc  of  the  notices  wl;ich  he  fhall  no 
doubt  be  charged  to  fend,  with  all  diligence,  the 
deputies  fhall  ajfemble  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  examine  whether  it  be  proper  to  de- 
fend their  country. — Wl.at  an  admirable  ft ite  of 
fccurity  muft  be  that  of  a  great  kingdom  of  which 
the  conftiturion  (hall  be  fuch  that,  when  it  is  cx- 
pofed  to  hofiilittes  that  are  imminent ^  or  that  have 
even  commenced^  the  King,  before  he  can  take  any 
fneafurcs  for  the  defence  of  his  fubjefts,  muft  be 

obliged. 
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obfigcd,  in  cafe  of  a  vacation,  to  convoke  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  and  patiently  wait  till  the  depu- 
ties difperfed  over  a  furface  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
fand  fquare  leagues,  fhall  have  aflembled  in  the 
capital,  till  they  Ihall  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  caujes  and  the  motives  \  till  their  orators  (hall 
have  difplayed  their  learned  eloquence ;  and  tillt 
at  length,  after  mature  deliberation,  a  legiflative 
decree,  well  .and  duly  fandlioncd,  (hall  have  paiTedi 
by  which  it  fhall  be  determined  whether  it  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  refift  the  enemy ! — ^What  Power  would 
wifh  to  be  the  ally  of  the  mock- monarch  who, 
when  the  fuccours  ftipulated  by  treaty  ihall  be 
demanded,  in  the  mod  imminent  circumftanccs, 
can  only  anfwer :    The  Delegates  of  the  Nation 
are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdoms 
I  cannot  determine,  without  them,  what  muft  be 
done,  either  to  fuccour  you,  or  defend  myfelf : 
but  have  pat'ence  j  it  will  not  require  more  than 
fix  weeks  for  me  to  colleft  around  me  a  numerous 
affembly  of  curares,  advocates,  phyficians,  literati, 
experienced  farmers,  elegant  haranguers,  and  pre- 
fumptuous  youths,  who,  together,  without  having 
the  leaft  acquaintance  with  political  relations  or 
connexions,  which    they   have  left  to  me,   will 
quickly   have   determined,    by  fitting  down  and 
riftng  upi  as  I  imagine,  and  provided  that  ihtfre^ 
'vious  quejiion  (hould  occafion  no  obftacle,  whether 
the  Rights  of  Man  pemait  us,  or  forbid  us,    to 
make  war. 
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LelJt  AdtbcfaklthatlfeektdrictictiTe:  iKk^ 
cettainly  no  wifli  to  be  pleafant  j  and,  if  there  b 
nf  rMfrcuk,  it  is  only  bccaufe  it  is  infcpar^te 
froM^a  plain  expofition  of  the  faft.  1  ddfy  any 
one  to  aflert  that  this  is  not  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
decite  of  which  I  have  quoted  the  words.  It 
cannot  be  defended,  by  alledging  thatj  in  cafe  of 
an  attack,  the  King  is  to  repel  hoftifities^  provf- 
fiomlly,  and  defend  the  State  from  any  inVafioAa 
made  or  threatened  -,  fince,  on  the  contrary,  tvth 
in-  the  cafe  of  hoftilities  menaced  or  commenced^ 
the  King  is  to  convoke  and  confulr  the  Nacidhad 
AflfemUy ;  and  it  is  ofi  the  notification  which  h 
to  be  made  to  it  of  thefe  hoftilitics,  that  the  LtgiC- 
htive  Body  has  refcrved  to  itfclf  to  decide  whether 
war  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  made^  The  Arti- 
ctes  V.  and  VI.  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head. 
Article  V.  enaAs,  that  1/5  in  confeqaence  of  this 
miificatUn^  the  Legiflative  Body  Jhould  be  of  opinion 
that  tbe  boftilities  that  have  been  commenced  are  a 
cnipdble  aggreffitm  of  tbe  Miniftersj  or  any  other 
agent  of  the  Executive  Power ,  tbe  author  of  this  ag-- 
prtffim  Jhall  be  profecuted  as  guilty  of  high  treafon 
againjt  tbe  Nation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  hoftilitics  dircfted  againft  the  king- 
dom, fince  they  are  faid  to  be  imminent,  or  im- 
pending on  it,  can  be  an  aggreffion  of  tbe  Minifters. 
This,  no  doubt,  means  that  they  muft  have  been 
(>rovoked  by  a  conduft  reputed  aggreffivej  and 
it  is  this  appearance  even  of  indiredt  aggreffion 
which  is  made  high  treafon  againft  the  Nation. 

Q.  It 
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It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  the  queftion  i«^ae 
concerning  ofTenlive  hoftilities,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  but  that  the  hoftiUdes  that 
are  to  be  notified  to  the  AiTembly  are  thofe  bf 
which  the  kingdom  is  attacked, 

« 

But  It  is  faid,  in  Article  VI,  if^  in  couftquenctof 
this  fame  notification^  of  hoftilities  of  this  kind,  the 
Legifiative  Body  Jhall  determine  that  war  ougbtnoito 
be  madey  the  Executive  Power  Jhall  be  obliged  m-* 
mediately  to  take  meajures  to  prevent  or  canff  « 
ce/fation  of  all  hoftilities.  Of  what  nature  can 
thefe  meafures  be  ?  It  is  manifeft  they  cannot  be 
coercive,  fince  th^y  are  prcfcribed,  only  to  avoid 
war.  They  can  therefore  only  be  meafures  <3f 
non-re(iftance  and  ccfllon  to  the  claims  of  the 
enemy.  If,  therefore,  the  Monarch  had  begun  by 
refifting,  by  defending  the  pofleflions  attadcedj 
by  repelling  invafion,  he  would  have  takea  on 
himfclf  to  employ  a  kind  of  meafures  direftly  con- 
trary to  the  judgement  of  the  Afiembly ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Minifters,  who  would  be  refponfible  for 
them  with  their  heads,  would  be  careful  not  to 
advife  him  to  run  any  Tuch  rifk.  I  have  therefore 
reafon  to  fay  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
decrees,  the  King  muft  remain  a  paffive  fpe&ator 
of  hoftilities  that  are  imminent,  or  commenced  againft 
his  people,  till  the  Aflcmbly  (hall  have  had  time 
to  meet,  deliberate,  and  determine,  ♦ 

However 
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mevtr  abfurd  this  may  be  thdught>  it  is  not 
toy  fault ;  it  is  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  decree,  and 
indeed^  ftri6Uy,  the  only  literal  fenfe  it  will  bear. 
But  we  have  yfct  another  proofi  The  Aflcmbly 
declares,  at  the  end  of  Article  IV,  that  the  French 
Nation  renounces  undertaking  any  war  with  the 
^iew  of  making  conquefts^  and  that  it  will  never  em^ 
ploy  its  forces  again/  the  liberty  of  any  people.  It 
has  been  univerfally  underftood  by  this>  that  the 
Nation  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  it  would 
never  engage  in  any  ofFenfive  war,  *  and  I  am 
pcrfuaded  it  was  thus  the  AlTcmbly  intended  it 
ihould  be  underftood  j  for,  had  it  only  pretended 
to  renounce  the  conquering  and  enflaving  of  other 
Natbns,  it  would  have  been  too  miiplaced  a  boaft, 
dpecially  at  the  time  when  France  has  much 
more  reafon  to  wilh  that  ito  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  her  fituation,  than  to  promife  not  to 
abufe  her  powen 

0^2  Since 


*  However  real  the  diftindion  may  be  between  an  offenfive 
and  a  defenfive  war,  there  are  fo  many  means  of  difgoiiing 
their  chara^erifticsy  and  it  is  fo  ufual  to  tranfpofe  them  in  the 
iBtnifeiloes  of  belligerent  States,  that  the  late  declaration  of 
the  Aflcmbly,  in  the  name  of  France,  may  appear  to  iigniiy 
to  more  than  all  the  proteftations  of  the  fame  kind  which  the 
PMiers  who  make  war  on  each  other,  never  fail  to  employ  to 
proffe  that  it  is  with  regret,  and  merely  in  defence  o^  their 
people,  that  they  take  up  arms.  Every  oficnfive  war  being 
unjuft,  the  State  which  acknowledges  itfelf  the  aggreflbr  mnft 
ftigmativt  its  arms  with  an  imputation  of  injuIHce  prejudicial 
10  their  fuccLis.  We  therefore  never  find  this  avowal  in  any 
declaration  of  war,  as  it  is  always  eafily  to  be  avoided* 
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•  Since,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  no  more  of<cn« 
five  war,  the  right  of  making  war,  which  the  LdCgii^ 
lative  Body  has  taken  from  the  King,  and  appro- 
priated to  itfd^,  can  be  only  the  right  of  making 
dcfcnfive  war  5  for  if  the  King  coald  make  this 
kind  of  war,  without  dKc  participation  of  the  Legif^ 
lative  Body,  if  he  could  employ  the  forces  of  die 
State  to  defend  the  frontiers,  or  fuccour  his  allies 
when  they  are  attacked,  before  the  Legillativc  Body 
had  given  its  approbation,  he  would  poflefs  all  the 
right  of  making  war  which  can  at  preftnt  be  pof- 
feflcd  in  France  J  and,  confcquently,  the  famous 
decree  would  be  without  objeft,  and  mean  no-^ 
thing.  For  it  to  have  a  meaning,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  its  efFeft  fhould  be,  as  the  terms  of 
it  exprefs,  to  prevent  the  Executive  Power  froth 
a6Kng,  even  in  the  cafe  of  hoftilities  being  imminent 
or  commenced,  until  the  Aflembly  fhall  have  deli* 
berated  :  and  to  render  this  propofition  more  clear 
by  an  application — if  to-morrow  the  defcent  at  St. 
Cas  fhould  be  repeated,  the  exertions  which  were 
made  by  the  brave  Bretons,  and  the  Commandant 
of  their  province,  inftantly  to  repulfe  the  enemy^ 
and  attack  them  before  they  fhould  have  time  ta 
take  poft,  would  now  be  a  culpable  anticipation  of 
the  decifion  of  the  AfTembly ;  and  the  Minifter 
who  fhould  give  fuch  direftions,  and  the  General, 
or  any  agents  whatever  of  the  executive  power^ 
who  fhould  take  upon  them  to  aA  in  fuch  a  man« 
ner,  would  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  againfi  the  Na^ 
iion,  for  having  oppofed  hoflilitics  to  hoftilities^ 

an4 
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artd  corriequcntly  made  war,  without  any  previous 
explamtion,  any  notification  of  motives,  or  any 
decifion  of  the  Lcgiflative  Body. 

If  the  Affembly  difavows  thefe  confequcnccs, 
let  it  difavow  alfo  the  decree  of  which  they  arc 
die  neceffary   rcfultj  or  let  it  explain  in  what 
manner  the  Executive  Power  can  be  at  once  aftive 
Md  enchained ;  and  how  that  power,  when  fettered 
by  the  interdiftion  which  forbids  it  to  commit  any 
iSi  of  war  without  being  previoufly  auchcrifed  by 
the  deliberating  body,  may  be  able  to  defend  the 
kingdom  the  inftant  its  frontiers  are  menaced  or 
attacked ;  and  in  what  manner  Minifters  can  be 
made  refponfible  for  the  ravages  of  an  invafion,  to 
repel  which  they  have  not  employed  the  military 
force  with  fufficient  promptnefs,  when,  by  the  ex-* 
prcfs  terms  of  the  articles  of  the  New  Conftitution, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  employ  it,  even  in  im- 
minent cafes,  till  after  having  notified  the  neceflity 
of  having  recourfe  to  it,  to  the  reprefcntatives  of 
Ac  Nation,    and  till  thefe,   having  aflembled  to 
examine  the  motives  alledged,  fhall  have  acknow- 
ledged that  they  are  juft  and  fufficient. 

The  fame  complication  of  duties  and  fhackles, 
of  urgent  circumftances  and  dilatory  law,  is  found 
in  the  two  laft  articles  of  this  incomprehenfiblc 
decree. — Article  VI.  relates  only  to  the  form  which 
is-  hereafter  to  be  made  ufc  of  in  declaring  war; 
but  even  this  is  ftrongly  tindured  with  the  irre*- 

0^3  gularity 
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guiirity  of  the  principle.  It  is  faid :  Every  dnU-^ 
ration  of  war  Jhall  be  made  en  the  fart  of  ihe  Kif^ 
of  the  French^  and  in  the  name  of  the  Nation* 
Why  fhould  the  ancient  title  be  thus  changed  ? 
Why  fhould  not  the  King  be  left  in  poffeflion  of 
his  ufual  denomination  of  the  King  of  France, 
which  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  kings  of  all  other 
monarchies  ?  Why  fhould  that  be  preferred,  to 
which  Cromwell  wifhed  to  reduce  it?  And  i$ 
it  necefTary,  when  a  Monarch  declares  to  his  cntr 
mies>  that  he  is  about  to  defend  his  rights  with 
the  fword,  that  he  fhould  add  that  it  is  in  the  noma 
of  the  Nation  f  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Kings  rf 
France,  like  the  kings  of  other  countries,  a6t  tA 
the  name  of  the  Nation  of  which  they  are  the 
reprefentatives  ?  And  if  it  is  necefTary  that  they 
fhould  formaUy  make  this  declaration,  it  is  equally. 
necefTary  that  other  Sovereigns  fhould  do  thfc 
fame  I  and,  confequently,  every  declaration  of 
war,  and  every  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  thi% 
claufe  is  not  found,  on  both  fides,  may  be  confi-; 
dered  as  null  and  void :  and  what  cor^fufion  muft 
not  this  occaGon !  Can  we  hope  to  oblige  ^ 
Sovereigns  to  conform  to  this  new  diplomatic 
flyle  ?  What  arrogance !  Or,  let  us  rather  fay, 
what  incoherence  of  language  and  condyft  \  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  feen  the  AfTembly  lavifb  its 
applaufes,  when  the  King  declared  that  he  was  one 
with  the  People ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  have  feen 
it  diftinguifh  the  King  from  the  Nation,  when,  i^ 
conjunftion  with  it,  he  combats  its  eqcmies.     I? 

is 
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isnumifeft  that  this  aflfcAation  of  changing  even 
the  cuftomary  language  with  rcfpeft  to  every 
thing  which  appertains  to  Royalty^  tends  only  to 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Monarchy  not  only  in. 
die  eyes  of  his  fiibjefts^  whom  it  is  wiflied  to  dif- 
accuftom  from  confidering  themfelves  as  fuchj  but 
alfo  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers,  when  he  nego- 
ciates  with  them.  Is  the  Nation  then  exalted  by 
the  debafement  of  its  head !  What  a  contradic* 
lion  in  politics  is  it^  to  delire  that  the  King  who 
governs  us  (hould  not  be  the  equal  of  other  KingSj 
even  in  what  is  external !  If  our  philofophic  le- 
giflators  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  refpeft  of 
empires,  and  on  what  it  depends,  at  Icaft  they 
ought  to  know  what  they  have  been  told  by  one 
of  their  own  body,  *  ibat  the  royal  dignity  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  things  which  are  national  pro^ 
ferty ;  and  by  what  right  are  they  authorifed  to 
dilpoflcfs  the  Nation  of  this  property  ? 

Article  VII.  enaAs  that,  at  any  time,  during  the 
t^urje  of  the  war,  the  Legijlative  Body  may  requeft  the 
Executive  Power  to  negociate  a  feace,  and  that  the 
Executive  Power  Jhall  be  bound  to  comply  with  this 
Uqueft. 

Here  we  have  again  the  ftme  fantafticalnefs  of 
ftyle,  and  the  fame  inconiiftcncy  in  things.     Is  it 

0^4  pofliblc 

*  M.  Mirabeaa,  in  his  Speech  of  the  aoth  of  Maj,  1790* 
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pQ(fihl<:  QQt  i:Q  l^c  ^ifgaSacd  at  filing,  ^vep  m  She 
decrees  inteoded  to  eftabii(h  th^  Freocb  CQpiliC!^ . 
tioa,  the  rifiiculouaf  predilc<9tioft  for  novel  cijprf ^ 
(ions  which  for  the  word  KING  has  fubftitute4  tbf 
term  Executive  PQ%ver  I — Here  the  LegiQativeBoc^ 
fpe^ks  to  the  Executive  Power,  requires  the  Jixiequ-i 
tiyc  Power  to  negociate,  regulatesi  the  coodif£fc  of 
the  Executive  Power  ! — There,  grenadiers  add»fi( 
to  the  l^giQativc  Power  complaints  againQ:  th? 
Executive  Power  ! — We  fhoqld  Uugh,  if  Indigofc. 
tion  could  laugh  • ...  Is  it  then  becaufe  the  titl^  q£ 
King  imprefles  refpeft^  and  might  again  recs^I  the 
Nation  to  a  refpeft  for  its  Sovereign,  that  the  Af- 
fembly  13  averfe  to  making  ufe  of  it  ?     Yet  docs 
it  ftill  employ  it^^  on  fome  occafions^  as  may  bo 
remarked  in  this  very  decree  i  but  when  it  affumes 
iJbc  imperative  tone,  when  it  prefer!  bes  to  the  Mo- 
narch in  what  manner  he  is  to  ad,  then^  wiflung 
no  doubt  to  avoid  the  antithelis  (ftill  too  harih  tq 
the  ears  of  Frenchmen)  of  king  and  fubj^,  it 
perfonifies  the  executive  fower^    and  under  that; 
lume  impofes  its  obligations  on  the  Monarch* 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  article  in  queftion  the  Le- 
giflative  Body  feems  only  to  referve  to  itfclf  the 
right  of  requefting  the  Executive  Power  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace  j  but^  in  the  language  of  the  Affcm- 
bly,  to  requeft  means  to  command  \  fince  it  is  de- 
clared, at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Executive  Tower 
Jhallf  be  bound  to  comply  with  tbiji  reque^. 

The 
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^  The  €6ntradlflk)it  is  not  only  in  Ac  words ;  it 
is  rmich  more  remarkable  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  decree,  which  begins  by  dc- 
ctaFiAg  that  fbe  King  alone  can  farm  and  mawfaht 
politkal  connexions  with  foreign  States^  and  condu9 
negociaHtns,  and  concludes  by  attributing  to  the 
Lcgiflativc  Body  the  power  of  determining  when 
it  (hall  be  neceffary  to  negociate  a  peace.  But,  as 
M.  dc  Mirabeau  has  juftly  obferved,  who  can  de^ 
ttfmne  the  time  when  it  is  neceffary  to  make  peace^ 
iOfcept  bim  who  holds  the  thread  of  all  political  re^ 
lations  ? — Will  you  dif cover  by  public  difcuffions  the 
motives  which  induce  you  to  makepeace? — fVillyou 
/bus  make  known  the  meafure  of  your  ftr^ngtb  or 
your  weaknefs  ? — It  Jhould  be  left  therefore  to  the 
Executive  Power  to  cboofe  the  time  proper  for  a  nego^ 
dationy  to  prepare  it  in  filence,  and  to  conduEt  it 
with  ability. 

It  mull  be  confeffed  that  he  who  faid  this,  adds 
immediately  after,  that  it  appertains  to  the  Legif-- 
lative  Power  to  requeft  the  Executive  to  apply  itfelf 
without  intermiffion  to  this  important  objell.  But 
he  could  not  forefee  that,  when  that  part  of  his 
opinion  was  adopted,  which  confifled  only  in 
leaving  to  the  Aflembly  the  right  of  requefting  the 
Monarch  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  it  would  be 
added,  that  the  Monarch  fhould  be  bound  to 
comply  with  that  requeft,  which  muft  preclude  the 
choice  of  the  moment  favourable  for  negociation, 
and  the  poffibility  of  negociacing  with  advantage ; 

fince 
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Gncc  it  is  evident  that  a  King  who  it  is  known  is 
compelled  to  make  peace,  can  only  make  one  oa 
difadvantageous  terms.  Hence  it  is  evident,  thM 
by  depriving  the  King  of  the  right  of  making 
peace  $md  war  at  the  time  he  ihall  judge  moft 
proper,  we  difablc  him  from  doi|ig  eitb^r  with  any 
good  eSeft, 

Let  us  now  fee  what  arguments  have  been  em«r 
ployed  to  miflead  thofe  who,  far  from  having  pcr-^ 
ccivcd  the  defefts  and  mifchievous  confequences 
of  this  ftrange  refolution,  have  imagined  that,  in 
adopting  it,  they  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  regu- 
larity, to  eftablilh  a  conftitutional  regulation  which 
mull  prove  infinitely  falutary. 


It  has  been  faid  to  them  :  <*  The  Nation  alone 
ought  to  determine  on  what  concerns  its  in-s 
tereft,  the  Nation  alone  has  a  right  to  difpofe 
of  its  blood.  Is  it  juft  that  9  man,  deceived  by 
fome  minifters,  (hould  have  it  in  his  power  ta 
plunge  a  whole  people  into  the  dangers  of  war, 
diftrefs  a  hundred  thoufand  families,  and  load 
a  nation  with  taxes  to  defray  the  expences  of 
his  murderous  expeditions  ? — ^The  right  of  de- 
claring war  is  the  right  of  exprelTing  a  general 
will,  of  forming  a  public  refolution,  of  deciding 
on  a  great  national  intercft :  fuch  a  right  can 
only  appertain  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
Nation.'* 

This 
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This  is  the  fubftancc  of  all  that  has  been  urged, 
vith  any  degree  of  force  or  plaufibility,  to  prove 
that  it  is  equally  contrary  to  the.  rights  and  in- 
tcrcft  of  the  Nation,  that  the  King  Ihould  be  left 
irt  poflfeflion  of  that  effential  part  of  the  nionarchi-* 
c>l  prerogative  which  confifts  in  the  power  of 
making  war  or  peace.  But  we  here  again  find 
the  fame  fophifms  with  refpeft  to  the  rights,  and 
the  fame  illufions  with  refpeft  to  the  intereft,  of 
the  Nation,  which  have  been  the  caufe  of  fo  many 
other  errors, 

« 

The  reafonlngs  with  refpeft  to  right  are  fo* 
phifms,  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Lcgiflativc 
Body  has  been  continually  confounded  with  the 
Nation,  and  the  delegation  of  a  right  with  tl^ 
right  itfelf ;  and  becaufe,  on  the  other,  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  the  Monarch  is  alfo  a  repre- 
fentative  of  the  general  will,  and  that  therefore 
the  con(equences  derived  from  this  charafter  arc 
applicable  to  him,  no  lefs  than  to  the  Legiflative 
Body ;  and  that,  whenever  the  fubjeft  under  con- 
ifderation  is  the  regulation  or  fixing  the  limits  of 
(^eir  refpcftivc  funftionr,  the  queftion  is  only  be- 
tween the  hereditary  delegare  of  the  Nation,  and 
its.  removable  delegates ;  that  then  t!  e  national 
fovereignty  is  judge,  and  not  party;  and  that  the 
principle  which  refers  tp  the  whole  people  all  pub- 
lic refolutions,  every  general  vifli,  all  common 
intcrefts,  no  longer  militates  in  favour  of  the  Af- 
fcnribly  which  excrcifes  the  legiflative  power,  but 

in 
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in  favour  of  the  Supreme  Head  ^ho  exerciie^  the 
txecutive  power;  but  that  this  p-ihciple^  being 
equally  the  Iburce  of  the  two  powers>  holds  the 
bidance  between  them ;  and  that,  if  there  are  aiif 
doubts  on  the  diftribution  of  the  prtrogatives  ap« 
pertaining  to  each,  they  cah  only  be  refolved  by^ 
confulting  general  utility. 

But  if  general  utility  is  to  determine  the  quef- 
doa  whether  the  fun^ion  of  making  war  and 
peace  fliould  be  confided  to  the  power  vi^tikh  aftSf- 
or  to  that  which  deliberates,  to  the  Monarch  who 
has  at  his  difpofal  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom 
m  employ  them  in  its  defence^  or  to  the  AflemM^* 
appointed  to  maks  laws  for  its  regulation,  the  an- 
ftfcr  muft  be  evident ;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  » 
i£  we  fhould  aik,  whether  this  funftion  requires*' 
promptnefs  in  rciblving,  ettrtion  in  pWparin^* 
fierce  in  the  means,  and  aftivity  in  every  thing  re- 
lative to  it  i  and  whether  it  can  be  eligible  to  de-* 
legate  it  to  a  body  incapable  by  its  nature  of  f^' 
filling  all  thcfe  conditions.  The  people  have? 
however  been  perfuaded,  and,  by  their  terrific 
influence,  they  have  forced  the  major  part  of  the? 
Affembly  to  appear  to  believe,  that  the  State  wilt 
be  in  greater  fafety  if  the  Head  of  the  Stat** 
fhould  no  longer  be  the  arbiter  of  its  defence  from 
foreign  attack,  nor  its  reprefentative  with  refpeft 
tfd  foreign  Pow^%. 

Qur 
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Our  vehement  orators,  to  induce  their  hearers 
to  adopt  this  abfurd  opinion,  have  called  to  their 
aid  the  teftimony  of  the  hiftory  of  all  monarchical 
governments,  and  difplayed  the  cruel  abyfe  that 
Kings  have  made,  in  every  age,  of  this  terrible 
right  of  unlheathing  the  fword  when  confided  to 
thcmj  they  have  fhewn  what  torrents  of  blood 
have  been  poured  forth  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  an 
ambitiou3  Monarch,  or  the  interefted  views  of  aa 
odious  Miniftcr;  they  have  pourtrayed  a  terri- 
fying pifture  of  the  fufferings  of  the  human  race, 
lacrificed,  d^jring  fo  many  ages,  to  the  caprices  of 
Sovereigns:  none  of  the  common-places  on  the 
miferics  of  war  have  efcaped  them ;  and  as  if  thefc 
horrors  had  been  only  known  in  monarchical 
countries,  they  have  drawn  a  veil  over  all  that  has 
pafled  in  other  governments  j  and  feem  to  have 
torn  from  hiftory  every  page  which  the  wars  of 
republics  and  oligarchies  have  flained  with  bloodL 
If  we  regard  their  harangues,  we  mud  believe  that 
the  wifh  of  the  multitude  is  always  the  wi(h  of 
reafon,  and  that  the  intoxication  of  enthufiafo), 
the  ebullition  of  the  paiTions,  corruption,  and 
blind  and  precipitate  refolutions,  are  much  leig 
frequent  in  an  A/Tcmbly  of  eight  hundred  perfona 
than  in  a  Council  of  feven  or  eight. 

Thefe  are  what  I  call  illufions.  They  hzrd 
not  feduced  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with,  am} 
firmly  adhere  to,  the  principles  eflcntial  to  a  good 
government.    Among  the  members  of  the  Aflem- 
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bljr  who  af^  moft  diftinguiihed  by  their  undef^ 
Handing)  their  fentimencs,  and  their  eloquence^ 
many  have  facisfa&orily  refuted  both  the  fophifins 
concerning  the  right  of  making  war,  and  the  de- 
clamations on  the  pretended  advantage  of  wrefting 
it  from  the  King. 

"  Since  this  right  muft  be  confided  to  fbmt 
•*  one,"  fays  the  Count  de  Clermont-Tonncrrc, 
**  ib  it  not  better  to  confide  it,  under  the  claufe  of 
•*  rerponfibility,  to  a  few  men  who  are  fubjeft  to 
"  the  limitations  of  prior  laws,  than  to  entruft  it  to 
**  a  great  body  who  are  reftrained  by  no  refponfi- 
«*  bility,  by  no  law  ?  Is  it  better  to  confkie  iti 
•*  unconditionally,  to  thofe  who  will  make  an  ar^ 
«  bitrary  ufe  of  it,  than  to  confide  it,  on  ftridl  ami 
"  known  conditions,  to  thofe  who  muft  be  anfwcr- 
"  able  for  the  ufe  they  may  make  of  it  ?''  Thef 
decidon  of  this  queftion  is  found  in  the  annals  aC" 
all  Nations  5  and  we  may  cite,  with  M.  dc  Cler-* 
mont,  "  the  political  plunderings  of  the  Roman 
**  Senate,  the  reverfes  of  fortune  that  have  been 
**  experit^nced  by  all  thofe  Powers  among,  which 
"  the  rigat  of  peace  and  war  has  been  confided  to 
•*  an  AfT^mbly  deliberating  in  public  j  the  people 
*^  ot  Athens  frduce J  by  the  orators  of  Philip,  not* 
*«  withftinding  all  the  nervous  eloquence  of  De- 
"  rrofthe.ics}  and  the  influence  of  intrigues,  and 
*^  r  ir  nfinuations  of  foreign  Powert,  in  the  Polifh 
**  L:t.:b  and  the  Senate  of  Sweden/* 

«'  If 
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•*  If  the  right  of  making  war  is  confided  to  the 
*^  King/'  fays  the  Abbe  de  Montefquiou,  "  it  is 
*'  impoffible  but,  before  he  excrcifes  it,  he  muft 
*'  confider  all  the  evils  of  war,  and  perceive  how 
"  much  it  will  expofe  him  to  the  malediftion  of 
"  the  people ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  com- 
**  mitted  to  the  National  Affembly,  nothing  will 
*^  be  more  eafy  than  for  him  to  engage  in  a  war 
"  without  incurring  the  odium  of  it."  In  fup- 
port  of  this  truth,  the  Honourable  Member  judi- 
cioufly  obfcrves  that  King  William,  in  England, 
where  he  poflcffed  the  exclufive  right  of  making 
war,  confulted  his  Parliament  before  he  engaged  in 
it,  while  he  did  not  hcfitate  to  determine  on  it  in 
Holland,  where  the  right  appertained  to  a  repre- 
tentative  Affembly  which  he  had  fubjugated. 

With  what  force  of  reafoning  has  the  Abbe 
Maury  demonftrated  "  that  France  would  be  no 
**  longer  a  monarchy,  but  a  n^onftrous  govern- 
«*  ment,  for  which  there  is  no  name,  if  the  King 
**  be  deprived  of  a  right  which  has  been  inherent 
*'  in  the  Crown  of  France  for  fourteen  centnries, 
**  of  a  right  which  he  cannv>c  lofe  without  lofing 
'*  the  mod  effential  prerogative  of  tl^c  executive 
**  power — of  a  right  which  the  Allembl)  has  no 
"  authority  to  conieft,  fince,  though  it  !ia  been 
**  appointed  by  the  Nation  to  revive  and  cftablilh 
**  the  ancient  conftitutional  rights  of  the  people  of 
'*  France,  it  has  not  leceived  fiom  it  fujl  pov.crs 
'*  to  change  and  overturn  at  its  plcafurc  the  form 

"of 


•'  of  government !— Wc  may  defy  ow  oppdnMti 
**  tx>  produce,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  a  (iiigte 
*^  inftance  of  a  State  truly  monarchical,  in  which 
•*  the  Monarch  docs  not  exerciie,  without  <yppo- 
"  fition  or  participation,  the  right  of  making  wif 
"  and  peace.  Even  the  Englifli  Nationi  which 
•*  had  refumed  the  royal-  prerogative,  fincc  the 
**  throne  was  declared  vacant  in  i688,  has  ncvef 
**  thought  of  limiting  the  right  of  the  Monarch  to 
**  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  or  contraft  any 
•*  treaties  of  alliance  or  commerce  which  he  ma^ 

0 

**  judge  of  utility  to  the  kiogdom*^'  The  do- 
quent  Abbe,  taking  afterwards  a  clear  and  lumi-^ 
nous  furvey  of  the  different  periods  of  the  mo- 
narchy, has  difpelled  the  doubts  which  fome  had 
endeavoured  to  raife  with  refpcdl  to  the  ancient 
and  unintencupted  poffcflion  of  this  right  by  our 
Kings.  'One '  fingle  fa£fc  is  brought  in  oppofition 
to  it :  the  manner  in  which  he  has  refuted  the  ar-* 
guments  founded  on  this  fad  fo  well  deferves  our 
attention,  that  I  ihall  here  give  his  remarks,  word 
£or  word. 

*'  It  is  with  regret,*'  fays  he,  «^  that  I  find  my- 
"  fclf  conftrained,  by  the  neceflity  of  ajuftde- 
•*  fence,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  difaftrous  pc- 
«*  riod,  which  every  good  Frenchman  muft  wifh 
**  were  effaced  from  our  annals.  I  fpeak  of  the 
"  States-General  affeinblcd  in  1356,  immediatel|r 
*'  after  the  fliameful  defeat  at  Maupertuis  near 
**  Poitiers.    This  National  Aficmbljri  or  rtfher, 
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*^  this  great  confpiracy,  cHrefted  by  Stephen  M;if- 
*^  cd,  Provoft  of  Paris,  took  upon  it  to  prohibit 
"  the  D;:uphin,  th.en  regent  of  the  kingdom,  fi^om 
"  determining  oh  war  or  peace.  Yon  remember, 
"  Gentlemen,  the  deplorable  fituation  of  our  un- 
*'  happy  counrry  at  that  time.  That  popular 
**  robber,  Marcel,  had  feizcd  on  the  revenue  :  he 
**  caiifed  the  r:ioit  T'ait'..ful  Servants  of  the  King  to 
*'  be  maflUcred  in  the  p;:lace,  deceived  the  people 
"  by  the  mod  fcditious  maxims:  the  Nobility  were 
"  murdered,  and  their  cafllcs  burnt,  in  every  part 
•'  of  the  kingdom.  To  be  rich,  was  accounted 
•'  a  crime  deferving  death  ;  and  property  of  the 
*^  mod  (acred  kind  was  pkir.dered  and  deftroyed. 
All  the  marrifl rates  who  were  rovi'lifts  were  dc- 
prived  of  th'.ir  ofTces.  The  confpirators,  wifli- 
"  in  or  to  eftabrjih  in  France  a  rc^val  democracv, 
*'  had  ufurpcd  a;l  the  powers  of  the  King.  The 
"  army  wa:s  in  a  due  oi  univerfal  defeftlon.  The 
**  parry  of  tr.e  faciicuN,  attaciicd  to  Charles  the 
**  Bad,  propofed  to  ralfc  to  the  tJirone  a  Prince 
"  of  a  collar^r.d  br:::'ich,  a  Prince  Tvho  had  been 
"  crnvicled  of  having  connived  tlic  bl;v.keft  of 
•*  plots  to  defiroy  the  whole  IJoyal  Fcir.ily.  A 
*•  public  baJ[;c  of  revolt  was  the  (hamefiil  orna- 
'•  mcnt  of  tliis  mi:UiruL!e  of  confpirators.  The 
**  ProvoiL  of  Paris  !-ad  given  up  the  f7;ate  St. 
"  Antoine  to  the  Englifii  and  the  Navarrefe. 
"  King  John  vais  then  a  prifoner  in  I  .ondon,  and 
"  the  Regent  was  a  minor.  In  fiich  unfortunate 
«  circumftanccs^    thtfe    highly   culpable    States, 
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^^  taking  advantage  of  the  captivity  of  the  Mo- 
*^  narch,  and  the  minority  of  the  Regent^  who 
**  afterward  became  fo  celebrated  under  the  name 
*^  of  Charles  V.  difputed  the  right  of  the  King  to 
*^  make  war  and  peace. — But  the  French  Nation, 
**  foon  refuming  its  ancient  charaftcr,  repulfed 
*'  and  exterminated^  as  public  enemies,  thofc 
*'  madmen  who  had  wifhcd  to  fubftitute  the 
**  principles  of  a  democracy,  that  is  to  fay,  a  gc- 
*'  neral  infurredion,  for  the  ancient  Government 
"  of  the  kingdom.  The  States  of  1359  formally 
^'  acknowledged  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
*'  war  to  appertain  to  the  King ;  and  when  they 
•*  refufed  to  abide  by  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween John  and  Edward,  they  alledged  no  other 
pretext  for  their  refufal,  but  that  the  King  was 
a  prifoner.  Such  was  the  period  of  horror  and 
*^  carnage  in  which  our  fathers  heard,  for  the  firft 
*'  time,  of  thofe  ftrange  fyftems  which  are  now 
revived  in  this  Affembly.  I  doubt  whether 
this  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  to 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  recall  the  at- 
^^  tention  of  our  adverfaries,  fince  they  have  dared 
"  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  odious  an  example,  be 
^*  well  calculated  to  gain  them,  at  prcfent,  the 
**  confidence  of  the  Nation. 

^'  It  is  therefore  proved  by  all  the  fundamental 
•'  maxims  of  the  French  Government,  that  the 
**  right  of  declaring  war  appertains  to  the  King ; 
'^^  and  that  the  King  would  ceafe  to  be  a  King,  if 
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this  prerogative  were  taken  from  him,  if  he 
were  not  the  only  rcprcfentative  of  the  Nation 
with  rcfpedl  to  foreign  Powers ;  or,  at  leaft,  it 
certainly  will  not  be  denied  that  fuch  a  phantom 

**  of  a  King  cannot  be  the  Monarch  of  the  French 

"  Nation." 

The  Abbe  Maury  is  not  lefs  convincing,  when, 
pafling  from  the  qucftion  of  right  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  national  intereft,  he  a(ks  the  AfTem-* 
bly,  why  it  Ihould  be  fo  anxious  concerning  the 
delegation  of  a  right  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
cxercife,  and  ftill  more  to  abufe,  without  the 
affiftance  of  thofe  means  of  which  it  alone  has  the 
difpofal  ?  "  And  how  it  can  anfwer  for  the  fafety 
*'  of  the  Nation,  if,  after  having  rcfcrved  to  the 
•^  Legiflative  Body  the  power  of  raifing  taxes,  by 
rendering  its  confent  indifpenfable,  it  fhould 
likewife  delegate  to  it  the  right  of  making  peace 
**  and  war? — How  may  this  body,  fet  free  from 
all  refponfibility,  expofed  to  the  perfuafion  of 
eloquence,  die  fedudion  of  gold,  the  menaces 
*'  of  a  mifled  and  tumultuous  populace,  and,  ef- 
**  pecially,  to  the  -  firft  emotions  of  a  patriotifm 
^^  not  guided  by  reafon  and  reflexion,  how  may 
"  it,  I  fay,  infpire  the  Nation  with  the  fame  con- 
"  fidence  as  a  King  who  is  himfclf  a  citizen,  and 
"  whofc  interefts  are  infeparable  from  the  public 
*'  profperity  ? — And  fince  it  is  neceflfary  that  there 
"  Ihould  not  be  a  finglc  day  in  the  year  on  which 
<*  this  firft  fentind  of  the  State  Ihould  not  aOi- 
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duoufly  watch  all  the  motions  of  Europe,  hovT 
may  Aflemblies,  which  indeed  are  permanent, 
**  but  which  hereafter  will  only  continue  fitting 
during  four  mondis  of  the  year,  poffefs  that 
continual  vigilance  which  fhall  at  once  obferve 
the  whole  of  the  difpofitions,  projedts,  -and 
means  of  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  ? — How  may 
they  have  that  promptnefs  in  refolving,  without 
which  the  firll  of  political  advantages,  the  art 
of  profiting  by  the  monient,  cannot  exift,  or 
that  fecrecy.  without  which  die  defigns  and  prc- 
{)arations  of  France  will  be  incelTantly  difco- 
^^  vered  to  other  nations,  who  will  conceal  their 
^^  own  with  the  grcateft  care.'* 
• 
The  fame  rcafoning  has  been  enforced  by  M. 
de  Mirabeau,  with  all  that  energy  of  oratory  for 
which  he  is  diftinguiftied.  "  I  would  aik  you- 
"  yourfclvcs,"  faid  he  to  his  colleagues,. "  whc- 
"  ther  we  are  more  certain  only  to  engage  in  juft 
"  wars,  if  we  delegate  the  right  of  making  war 
"  exclufivcly  to  an  Affembly  of  fevcn  hundred 
'*  perfons  ?  Have  you  confidered  how  far  paf- 
"  fionate  emotions,  the  efFervefcence  of  courage, 
"  or  a  falfe  idea  of  dignity,  may  carry  impru- 
"  dence  ? — In  all  political  Affemblies,  it  has  always 
"  been  under  the  influence  of  paflion  that  war  has 
'^  been  decreed. — If  you  leave  to  the  Legiflativc 
"  Body  the  exclufive  right  of  determining  con- 
"  cerning  war,  will  you  avoid  the  danger  of 
^*  flownefs  in  deliberations  on  fuch  a  fubjecl? 

«  Will 
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^'  Will  you  not  fear  that  the  force  of  the  Nation 
"  (hould  be  fhackled  and  enfeebled,  as  it  is  in 
"  Poland,  Holland,  &c.  ? — Will  you  not  fear  that 
*'  this  flownefs  fliould  ftill  increafe,  either  becaufe 
*'  our  conftitution  infenfibly  takes  the  form  of  a 
great    confederation  (prophetical  and  mojl   re- 
markable  words )^  or  becaufe  tlic  Departments 
"  muft  unavoidably  acquire  a  great  influence  over 
the  Legiflative  Body  ?     Will  you  not  fear  that 
the  people,    being  informed   that   their  repre- 
fentatives  declare  war  in  their  name,  Ihould,  by 
that  very  afb,  receive  a  dangerous   impulfe  to- 
wards democracy,  or  rather  oligarchy ;  that  the 
wifli  for  war  or  peace  fhould  be  formed  in  the 
provinces,   and  foon  tranfmitted  in  their  peti- 
*'  tions,  and   thus  give  to  a  great   multitude  of 
*'  people  all    that  agitation  which  {o   important 
*'  an  objeft  is  capable  of  exciting?     Will   you 
"  not  fear  that  the  Leo;iflatve  Bodv  fliould  itfclf 
*'  pafs  the  limits  of  its  powers,  by  tlie  almoll  in- 
•*  evitable    confequcnces   of  the   exercife  of  the 
*'  right  of  making   peace  and  war?     Will   you 
*'  not  fear  that,  to  promote  the  fiiccefs  of  tlic  war 
*'  it  has  voted,   it  may  wifli  to  influence  the  ma- 
*'  nagement  of  it,  to  dired  the  choice  of  generals, 
*'  cfpecially  if  any  mistbrtunes  may  be  attributed 
"  to  them,  and  that  it  may  watch  over  ail  the 
**  meafures  of  the  Monarch  with  fo  jealous  and 
**  troublefome  a  vigilance  as  (hall  render  it  in 
«^  fad  a  fccond  Executive  Power  ? 

R  3  ^'  Do 
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'*  Do  you  befidcs  confider  as  of  no  confequcncc, 
^  the  inconvenience  of  an  Aflcmbly  obliged  to 
^^  lofe  that  time  in  meeting,  which  it  fhould  employ 
*^  in  deliberating;  or  the  uncertainty  and  hefita- 
^'  tion  which  muft  accompany  all  the  meafures  of 
•*  the  Executive  Power,  which  can  never  know 
^*  how  far  provifionary  orders  may  extend  ?  Are 
"  you  not  aware  likewife  pf  the  inconveniences  of 
f '  a  public  deliberation  on  the  motives  of  making 
^^  war  and  peace,  a  deliberation  of  which  the  fc- 
^*  crets  of  the  State  (and  long  Ihall  we  have  fuch 
^'  fecrcts)  are  often  the  elements  ? 

'*  Laftly,  do  you  think  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
f^  transferring  republican  forms  to  a  government 
^'  which  is  at  once  reprefcntative  and  mpnarchi- 
^^  cal  ?  I  entreat  you  to  confider  of  this  danger^ 
^*  with  reference  to  our  conftifutipn,  ourfelves, 
M  and  the  King." 

It  is  impoflible  to  ftate  with  more  precifion  and 
truth  the  whole  of  the  arguments  which  ought  ne- 
ceffarily  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  King 
fhould  be  left  in  pofleffion  of  the  right  of  making 
war  and  peace ;  yet  this  was  not  the  co^cluGon  of 
the  fpeaker  himfclfj  nor  was  that  the  fame  with 
that  adopted  by  the  Aflcmbly.  According  to 
him,  the  King  ftiould  have  the  provifionary  excr» 
cife  of  this  rights  according  to  him,  the  faft  might 
precede  the  examination :  and,  without  retarding 
any  urgent  meafure,  he  had  referved  to  the  Legif^ 
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lative  Body  to  approve  or  difapprovc  of  the  war, 
to  grant  or  rcflifc  the  extraordinary  fuppliesj  to  re- 
queftj  but  not  to  dennand,  a  negociation  for  peace; 
to  profecute  Miniftcrs,  in  cafe  of  hoftilitics  being 
commenced  without  neceffity ;  and  to  add  the  na- 
tional fanftion  to  treaties  of  peace  conclvrded  with 
juftice  and  reafon.  "  I  know  no  other  method/' 
faid  M.  de  Mirabeau,  "  to  make  the  Legiflativc 
Body  ufefuUy  concur  in  the  exercife  of  the  right 
of  making  war  and  peace."  Whatever  defeats 
or  difficulties  were  found  in  this  projeft  of  concur- 
rence, which  by  feparating,  in  the  fame  power, 
the  aftion  from  the  will,  enervated  both,  it  at 
lead  avoided  a  part  of  the  pernicious  inconve- 
niences to  which  the  Nation  is  expofed  by  the  de- 
cree which,  authoriflng  no  hoftile  ad,  not  even 
though  defenfive,  without  the  previous  delibera- 
tion of  the  Affembly,  entirely  enchains  the  Execu- 
tive Power,  When  we  fee  that,  after  this  decree 
was  cnafted,  or  rather  extorted,  M.  de  Mirabeau 
endeavoured  to  reprefent  it  as  conformable  to  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  he  became  the  pufiUanimous 
adherent  of  the  fyftem  he  had  at  firft  vigoroufly 
refuted,  can  we  avoid  recoUefting  the  words  of 
Ovid,  yideo  meliora  proboque^  deteriora  fequor  ? 
May  we  not  alfo  apply  them  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Aflcmbly,  on  whom  it  is  well  known  what  an 
impreffion  was  made  by  the  tumultuous  crowds  in 
the  Thuilleries^  and  the  fliouts  of  the  Gallery,  on 
the  day  of  the  decifion  of  which  all  the  circum- 
^ances  are  fo  many  fenfible  proofs  of  the  danger 
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pf  determining  on  war  or  peace  by  fuch  delibera- 
tions, and  the  in  poTibility  that  an  Aflfembly  con- 
ftituted  as  that  is,  furrounded  as  that  is,  divided 
as  that  is,  and  governed  as  that  is  by  influences 
the  moft  contrary  to  any  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
dudtive  of  good,  can  ever  form  a  conftitution  fo 
juftly  regulated  and  combined  as  to  be  definitive 
and  invariable. 

The  fame  turbulent  influences,  the  fame  con- 
yulfiye  ftarts,  the  farge  preponderance  of  extreme 
and  violent  opinions  over  thofe  v^/hrch  are  fage 
and  moderate,  are  to  be  remarked  en  other  occa- 
fions,  when  the  decrees  of  the  /iflfcmbly  are  in 
like  manner  contrary  to  t::e  nation^;!  Inftru6tions. 
I  have  proved,  confiderably  at  length,  hovv  much 
they  are  conrradictory  to  them,  vAi\\  refj^e-ft  to  the 
form  of  govtrnmenti  fo  long  a  dlftufllon  will 
not  be  ncceflTa.y  lo  prove  the  otiier  coutradiftions 
which  I  have  fla:c.d  to  exift  between  them,  on  the 
bafis  of  the  Conltituticn. 

cdly,  Tbe  Decrees  of  the  Ajfemhly  are  contrary 
to  the  Injivuffions  relative  to  the  public  Jafety^  ani 
the  liberty  of  individuals. 

I  fhall  make  no  quotation  from  the  Infl:ru£Hons, 
to  prove  that  they  all  tend  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  fafcty  and  liberty  of  individuals :  this 
|s  a  truth  which  no  one  will  attempt  to  difpute. 

Nor 
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Nor  do  I  pretend  that  I  can  cite  any  decree 
•which  formally  and  exprefsly  contradifts  the  wilh 
that  liberty  fliould  be  rendered  fecure  and  invio- 
lable ;  the  greareft  care,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
taken  to  exhibit  it  incefilmtly  to  the  people  as  the 
happy  goal  to  which  every  meafure  that  is 
adopted  tends,  and  to  render  it  the  watch-word 
of  the  Revolution. 

But  I  maintain  that,  notwitliftanding  the  affec- 
tation (/f  fj  loudly  proclaiming,  and  afcribing  with 
fomuch  em.phafis,  to  the  New  Ccnftitution,  the  re- 
covery of  political  and  civil  liberty,  never  has  it 
been  more  vioiiitcd,  under  both  thefe  relations, 
than  fnxe  its  pretended  re-eftablifliment;  and  that 
it  cipnot  be  more  endangered  than  it  is  by  the 
principles  which  our  modern  legiflators  have  in- 
troduced. 

^  Is  it  alked,  what  are  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Aflembly  which  contain  thefe  principles  deftruc- 
tive  (if  Jiberty,  and  productive  of  all  the  kinds  of 
oppieflion  that  France  has  experienced  fince  (he 
has  been  told  tl:at  fhe  is  regenerated,  and  "  that 
*^  five  and  twenty  millions  of  people  who  had  gone 
5*  to  deep  flaves  had  awakened  free  ?" 

Thefe  decrees  are  thofe  which,  by  the  chime- 
rical and  anti-focial  dogma  of  an  indefinite  equa- 
lity, have  diforded  every  head,  opened  every  door 

to 
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Co  licentioufneisj  and  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
all  the  excefies  of  popular  fanaticifin. 

They  are  thofe  which,  having  placed  between 
the  different  powers  only  limits  dependent  on 
thofe  very  perfons  who  are  moft  intereftcd  to 
tranfgrels  them,  and  having  annihilated  the  only 
means  of  holding  thofe  powers  in  equilibrium, 
have  by  that  prepared,  and  introduced  into  the 
very  bo(bm  of  the  Conftitution,  the  danger  of  an 
oligarchical  delpotifm^  and  national  enflavement. 

They  arc  thofe  which,  in  faft,  have  foon  after 
realized  this  danger,  when,  under  pretext  of  or- 
ganifing  the  powers  effentially  diftinft,  the  Legif- 
lative  Body  has  concentrated  them  all  in  itfclf  j 
when  it  ufurped  from  the  Executive  Power  tlic 
difpofal  of  the  military  forces*,  and  all  kinds  of 
adminiftrative  fundionsfj  when  it  wrefted  from 

the 


•  We  might  here  cite,  were  it  neceflary,  the  decrees  which 
have  determined  that  troops  fhould  or  (hould  not  be  fent ; 
that  they  fhould  remove,  or  remain  where  they  were.  The 
King  has  not  even  been  fofFered  to  retain  the  right  of  making 
military  regulations  for  the  fleet  and  army. 

f  The  quefUon  is  not,  on  what  part  of  the  adminlflration 
the  Aflembly  has  encroached,  bat  whether  there  is  a  fiu^Ie 
CMie  which  it  has  not  invaded.  The  Miniflers  are  only  fubaltern 
clerks  to  the  Aflembly,  and  their  refponfibility  is  loft  in  their 
xnfignificance.  They  are  only  what  it  is  permitted»  or  pre- 
fcribed  to  them»  to  be;  for  /p  re^ueft,  and  u prefer ibi 9  is  now 
•nly  the  fame  thing. 
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the  judiciary  power,  the  examination  of  accufations^ 
the  right  of  regulating,  fufpending,  and  even  to« 
tally  (topping  legal  proceedings,  and  the  optional 
power  of  pronouncing  itfelf  awards,  interdidtions, 
and  cenlures,  or  of  referring  the  decilion  of  the 
cafe  to  whom  it  may  think  proper*;  when  it  thus 
confufedly  accumulated  in  itfelf  all  the  delega- 
tions of  the  fovcreignty,  which  is  the  charafteriftic 
pf  Tyranny. 

They  are  thofe  which,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
national  guard,  monftroufly  exceffive,  have  placed 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  ought  to  obey, 
and  taken  it  from  thofe  who  fhould  command; 
which,  by  arming  the  people,  and  popularifing  the 
army,  have  occafi:  ned  infurreftions  among  the  for- 
mer, and  the  negleft  of  difcipline  in  the  latter,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  have  d(-prived  the  State  of  all 
means  of  repreiling  the  confequences ;  and  which, 

deftroying 


*  The  Afftmhly  has  more  than  once  been  known  to  caufe 
ioformatioDs  to  be  given  in  to  itfelf,  to  flop  the  coarfe  of  pro« 
ceedingi,  and  tp  revoke  decrees.  It  not  long  iince  annulled 
the  criminal  procefs  which  the  Court  of  Aids  had  indituted 
againfl  thofe  who  had  burnt  down  the  Barriers,  and  kt  at  li« 
berty  the  criminals.  Had  the  King  done  fuch  a  thing  at  the 
time  when  he  poflfefled  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  what 
exclamations  (hould  we  not  have  heard  againfl  tyranny  and  the 
iubverfion  of  law  and  juflice  f  But  now,  when  thefe  powers  are 
divided,  and  the  Aflembly  has  acknowledged  the  neceffity  of 
ieparating  the  excfcife  of  them,  what  ought  we  to  think  of 
fHchconduft? 
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dcftroying  all  the  fprings  of  government,  and  all 
the  aftivity  of  the  Executive  Power,  have  rendered 
the  maintainance  of  public  order  impoflible,  while 
rapine  and  every  kind  of  crime  triumph,  v.'ithout 
fear  of  puniftimcnt. 

They  are  thofe  which  have,  in  like  manner, 
enervated  the  judiciary  power,  by  fuppredlng, 
without  making  any  p  rovifion  to  replace  them, 
the  great  bodies  of  the  magiftracy,  which  alone 
were  capable  of  reprefiing  the  excefies  of  the  mul- 
titude, by  an  aweful  authority,  and  the  folemnity 
of  their  decifions. 

They  are,  in  general,  all  thofe  which  have 
abafed  the  Throne,  and  degraded  the  royal  prero- 
gative, without  which  there  cannot  exift,  in  a 
monarchy,  either  fafety  or  liberty. 

They  are,  in  particular,  thofe  which  have  infti- 
tuted  Committees  of  Inquifition,  the  very  name  of 
which  alone  announces  flavcr 
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Thofe  which,  to  the  abufe  of  extraordinary 
commiflions,  which  have  at  all  times  been  con- 
Cdered  as  the  moft  odious  inftruments  of  def- 
potifm,  have  alfo  added  profecutions  for  the  ar- 
bitrary, and  hitherto  unheard-of,  crime  of  high 
treafott  againji  the  Nation. 

Thofe  which  have  authorifed  the  continual  vio- 
lation of  the  fecrecy  of  correfpondence  by  letters. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  which  have  increafed  the  trouble  and 
inconveniences  of  paflporcs,  by  permitting  tra- 
vellers to  be  tormented  by  vexatious  enqui- 
ries and  examinations,  under  the  mod  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  in  conlcquence  of  the  vilelt  ca- 
lumnies, 

Thofe  v;hich  have  annihilated,  even  in  die  Af- 
fembiy  itfclf,  the  liberty  of  fpciking  freely,  either 
by  precipitately  clofmg  the  debates,  or  by  rc- 
fufing  to  notice  the  complaints  of  thofe  members 
who,  for  having  given  their  opinions  according  to 
the  didates  of  tl;eir  honour  and  tiieir  confcience, 
have  been  irifuked,  ill-treated,  and  affaulted,  by  a 
pcpulacj  tbirfiin^for  their  blood. 

Thofe  w!;icii  i^ive  piiniflied  thoufands  of  citi- 
zens and  the  Municipalities  of  confidcrable  cities, 
for  having  adJrelled  to  tlie  Afieuibly  petitions, 
whicii,  in  the  molt  re'pjft'ul  terms,  teftified  their 
alarir;s  for  rcii?.  i'jn,  ci:cir  arJent  wifli  for  liic 
re-eftablilhrr.ent  of  tiic  royal  authority,  and  the 
rcvifion  of  the  de:rjL-.  contrary  to  the  Infl:ru6tions, 
and  reputed  injuri^.u:)  to  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
good  of  i\\z  State,  an:l  even  the  completion  and 
cllablifliiiiCnt  of  tiie  Conuitution.* 

Thofe 


•  See  on  this  fubjed  the  very  important  Note  which,  en  ac- 
count of  its  length,  1  have  placed  .iiziong  thole  at  the  eod  of 
this  vvcrlc. 
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Thofe  which  have  given  the  name  of  patriotifm 
to  the  audacity  of  the  deputies  of  fomc  other 
cities,  when,  in  the  midft  of  the  Affcmbly  itfelfi 
they  ftigmatlz<  d  three  hundred  of  its  mtmbers  as 
traitors  to  thtir  country,  and  declared  ibai  they 
devoted  to  execration  and  infamy  tboje  who  Jbould 
dare  to  offer  any  remonjlr antes.* 

All  thofe,  in  fine,  which  by  exprefsly  declaring 
the  approbation  of  the  Aflembly,  or  by  a  denial  of 
juftice,  have  connived  at  the  illegal  and  oppreflive 
a6b  committed,  fometimes  by  the  Municipalities^ 
and  fometimes  by  the  town-guards;  and  which 
have  favoured  the  crying  abufe  of  fb  many  extra-- 
judicial arrefts,  always  complained  of  in  vain>  and 
never  followed  by  punifhment. 

Of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  it  be  in  confe- 
quence  of  formal  decrees,  or  only  by  the  eflfe&s  of 
the  legiflative   operations  of  the  Aflembly,   that 

public 


*  Thefe  are  the  precife  words  employed  by  the  Depoty  of 
the  Department  of  which  Verfailles  is  the  chief  place,  in  the 
fitting  of  the  25th  of  Jane  lafl;  and,  notwithftanding  the  ef* 
forts  made  by  the  right-band  fide*  of  the  Aflfembly  to  obtain 
joAice  for  fuch  an  outrage,  the  Deputy  continued  his  harangue; 
after  which,  the  Prefident  told  him  that  tht  Affemblj  ^uas/enfi^ 
Ui  to  tbi  exprejjions  of  bis  patriot i/m, 

*  In  the  National  Aifembly,  the  Oppofition,  or  friends  to  the  King,  art 
feated  on  the  right-hand  (ide  of  the  Hall,  and  the  Revolutionifttt  or  Dano^ 
srau^  oa  the  Icfc* 
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public  and  individual  liberty,  the  prcfervation  of 
which  had  been  prefcribcd  by  the  Inftruftions, 
has  been  thus  violated  ?  Is  it  unjuft  to  attribute 
to  the  Revolution  the  confequences  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ?  Is  not  that  which  is  done  with  impunity, 
when  all  power  is  lodged  in  the  Aflcmbly,  the  aft 
of  the  Aflcmbly  itfelf  ?  Can  the  effefts  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  caufe ;  and  can  we  doubt  of  that 
caufe,  when  the  cfFefts  are  repeated,  general,  per- 
fcvering,  and  continual  ?  But  can  they  be  more  fo 
than  they  are  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that,  for  a  year  paft, 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  and  even  be- 
yond the  feas  which  are  the  boundary  of  her 
dominions,  troops  of  hired  fpies,  and  emiflaries  of 
the  Committee  of  Refearches,  clofely  haunt  every 
one  who  is  fufpcftcd  of  not  thinking  the  fame  as 
the  majority  of  the  Aflcmbly  ?  Do  not  thefe 
fatcllites  of  tyranny  befiege  fuch  a  perfbn,  even  in 
the  inmoft  reccflcs  of  his  houfe,  corrupt  his  do- 
meftics,  lavifli  bribes  to  feduce  tiiofe  in  whom  he 
places  the  moft  entire  confidence,  and  thus  colleft 
infamous  materials  for  accufations,  even  forging 
them,  (hould  they  be  wanting,  according  to  the 
diftates  of  their  wicked  imaginations  ?  Should 
this  charge  be  denied,  I  am  able  to  bring  proofs  of 
it  that  would  make  more  than  one  perfon  blufli. 

Is  it  not  equally  notorious  that,  at  no  time,  not 
even  excepting  the  periods  mofl:  fliigmatizcd  with 
the  reproach  of  Defpotifm,  have  there  been  fo 
many  illegal    imprifonments^    as   flnce  within  a 

year. 
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year*,  or  fo  many  attacks  on  the  fecurity  of  indi- 
viduals ?  Shall  I  recount,  to  fatibfy  thofe  who  may 
doubt,  the  abominable  fcries  of  adts  of  violence, 
maflacrcs,  and  inhuman  executions,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  muft  make  every  ingenuous  mind 
fhudder  ?  Shall  I  call  to  witnefs  the  manes  of 
that  multitude  of  refpectable  citizens,  of  every 
rank  and  conditio/i,  who  have  been  facrific'ed  by 
popular  fury  ?  Shall  I  relate  by  what  crimes  even 
the  afylum  of  our  Kings  h^  been  violated,  their 
Royal  Majefties  infulted,  their  auguft  perfbns 
fhamefully  forced  away,  by  a  frantic  mob  which, 
in  its  triumphal  return,  carried  as  trophies  before 
them  the  bleeding  heads  of  their  guards,  murdered 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne? — Better,  doubtlcfs, 
would  it  be  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  thefe 
fcenes  of  horror,  which  would  diflionour  the  Na- 
tion, if  the  Nation  could  be  confounded  with  thofe 
troops  of  ruffians  \vl;o  are  fold  to  intriguing  dates- 
men  more  vile  than  themfclves,  or  if  we  could 
miftake  for  it  a  multitude  mifled  and  provoked  to 
dcfpair  by  the  continual  fuggeftion  of  imaginary 
plots  againft  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  threaten 
all  France  with  maflacre  and  deftrudtion,  but 
among  which  not  a  fingle  one  can  be  found  that 
can  be  proved  to  have  exifted,  not  one  which  may 
appear  worthy  of  the  attention  that  it  has  been 

afFedled 


•  See,  among  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  work,  that  reU* 
live  to  thefe  imprifonments. 
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mfFefted  to  pay  to  it;  not  one,  in  fine,  which  haf 
not  been  made  either  the  pretext  or  the  excufe  for 
fome  aft  of  oppreflion,  and  of  which  the  principal 
objeft  has  not  been  to  infpire  the  people  with 
panic  terrors,  fentiments  of  vengeance,  and  fan- 
guinary  rage.  *     Why  fliould  I  fill  this  work  with 

aflli  cling 


•  Great  and  bloody  plot  of  the  army  of  the  King  ag.-.Inil 
the  inhabitaius  of  Paris  ;  the  accufation  of  Marfhal  de  Broglie, 
and  the  procefs  againfl  tiie  £.:ion  de  Bezcnval,  both  declared 
iftDocent. 

Plot  for  the  efcape  of  the  King ;  and  proceedings  agamfl 
the  Sieur  Augeard,  who  was  acquitted. 

Plot  to  deliver  up  Krcft  to  the  Englifli ;  an  abfurd  chimera 
in  which  fome  writers  have  reprefcnted  me  as  engaged. 

Plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  by  M.  de  Favras,  who  was  put 
to  death,  though  innocent. 

Plot  by  M.  de  Voifin,  fupported  by  no  other  proof  than  a 
letter  found  or  put  in  his  pocket,  after  he  had  been  fhamcfully 
mafTacrcd. 

Plot  of  the  Marquis  de  Lautrec;  decreed  to  have  cxiftcd,  on 
the  faith  of  the  mull  abfurd  and  calumnious  accufations* 

Plot  of  the  AilHocrats,  who  have  their  imaginary  rendez- 
vous at  Avigp.on  ;  the  pretext  of  a  dreadful  maflacre  which 
Hill  conti.'.uis. 

Parliamentary  plot,  and  atrocity  attributed  to  a  Counfellor 
of  Bezan^on*  ncquiticJ,  but  not  avenged  for  the  calumny. 

Plot  of  the  Clergy  of  Languedoc,  which  confiAcd  only  in 
fome  rcfpcAful  petitions  from  the  Catholics. 

Plot  of  the  Nobles,  confiding  only  in  caufing  their  poflef- 
/ions  to  be  ravaged,  and  burning  their  houfct,  for  the  pleafnre 
•f  calumniating  the  people. 

S  Plot 
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affliding  recitals,  the  principal  circumftances  of 
which,  whatever  artifice  may  be  employed  to 
foften  their  atrocity,  muft  be  long  prefent  to  every 
mind,  and  of  which  unhappily  examples  are  every 
day  renewed.*  Let  us  rather  endeavour  to  efface 
them  fjom  our  annals,  and  confine  ourfelves  to 
make  known  the  principle  from  which  they  origi- 
nated, to  prevent  their  repetition  :  let  us  fum  up 
all  in  this  inconteftable  conclufion,  that  the  word 

Liberty 


Plot  of  the  Count  de  Malllebois,  in  which,  it  is  pretended, 
a  Minifler  of  State  was  engaged,  who  defies  any  perfon  to  pro- 
duce the  ilightefl  foundation  for  fuch  an  accuiation. 

How  many  other  iinailar  plots  have  ferved  to  foment  infur- 
redlions !  How  many  flill  remain  in  the  papers  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Refeorches !  And  how  many  more  may  there  not  yet 
be  invented,  fo  long  as  this  expedient,  hackneyed  as  it  has 
been,  fkall  be  capable  of  exciting  popular  fury  ! 

*  The  afTaffinations  of  Rulli  and  Voifin  are  not  the  Lift 
which  have  put  refpeftable  families  in  mourning.  The  hor- 
rid fate  of  the  Marquis  de  Rochegude,  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Aulan,  the  Abbe  OfFray,  and  many  others,  murdered  at  Avi- 
gnon, by  the  efFcdl  of  what  foreigners  now  call  the  French  ma* 
lady^  pollutes,  at  this  moment,  the  public  prints.  On  the  firft 
of  this  month,  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  informed  the  Affem- 
bly  that,  at  Ris,  an  old  man,  feventy-four  years  of  age,  had 
been  inhumanly  maffacrcd  by  the  populace,  and  five  perfbnt 
very  dangeroufly  wounded.  Still  more  recently,  we  have  been 
informed  of  the  murder  of  the  Prefident  d' Albertas,  committed 
on  the  very  day  of  the  general  Federation,  and  while  he  was 
celebrating  it  at  his  country  feat.  On  the  fa#ue  day,  the  Sieur 
Foumier,  Officier  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  was  ftoned  to  death  at 
Claix  in  Dauphine.  My  feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  in* 
Aance  any  more  of  thcfe  d£k%  of  barbarity. 
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IJberty  has  been  fhamefully  abufed ;  that  the  peo- 
ple have  been  moft  unneceflarily  armed,  and  mofl: 
unjuftly  irritated,  in  the  pretended  caufe  of  Li- 
berty, at  the  very  time,  when  all  its  advantages 
were  promifed  to  them  by  a  King  lefs  jealous 
of  his  power  than  any  former.  Monarch  i  that 
Frenchmen  have  been  inftigated  to  obtain  this  li- 
berty by  furious  afts  of  violence,  when  they  might 
have  acquired  it,  without  effort,  by  the  bene* 
ficence  of  their  King ;  and  that  boafts  are  made 
that  it  has  been  reftored  to  the  Nation,  while  yet 
it  no  where  really  exifts. 

It  exifts  not  in  the  Head  of  the  Nation,  who 
is  reduced  to  will  only  what  the  Aflembly  fhall 
determine,  to  have  no  power  but  what  the  con- 
federates may  grant  him,  and  to  aft  only  as  he 
Ihall  be  permitted  by  his  guardians. 

It  exifts  not  in  the  National  Aflembly,  where 
the  imperious  clamours  of  the  populace  are  heard; 
where  the  turbulent  galleries  interrupt  the  fpeakers, 
fomctimes  by  decifive  acclamations,  and  fome- 
times  by  terrifying  vociferations ;  where,  in  fine. 
the  leaft  danger  riflced  by  him  who  fhall  venture 
to  oppofe  the  ideas  of  the  demagogues,  is  to  be  re- 
diculed,  hooted,  and  infulced. 

It  exifts  not  in  the  primary  or  cleft ive  Aflcm- 
blies,  from  which  have  been  excluded,  by  open 
force  and  unheard-of  violence,  the  Nobles,  who 

S  2  had 
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had  an  inconte^able  right  to  be  prefent  at  them ; 
unfortunate  (iiiates  who  have  paid  with  their  lives 
for  imagining  they  had  the  fame  right ;  and,  in 
general,  all  thofe  who  are  ftigmatized  with  the 
name  of  Ariftocrats ;  a  word  which  every  man  who 
has  a  confcience  and  a  heart  ought  to  abftain  from 
pronouncings  fince  it  is  engraved  on  the /words  of  all 
the  ajfajftns. 

It  exifts  not  in  the  Judges,  who  arc  menaced, 
and  terrified,  and  in  danger  of  being  murdered, 
when  they  confult  only  their  confcience ;  whom 
integrity  forces  to  refign  their  office,  when  fear 
does  not  compel  them  to  facrifice  their  duty. 

It  exifts  not  in  individuals,  of  which  the  moft 
worthy  clafs  is  fubjugated  by  that  leaft  deferving 
efteem,  and  condemned  to  a  flavery  which  extends 
to  their  words,  their  writings,  their  correfpon- 
dence,  their  thoughts,  and  even  their  intentions. 

It  exifts  not  in  a  kingdom  divided  into  forty- 
four  thoufand  Municipalities,  exercifing  an  arbi- 
trary power  over  the  citizens,  but  dependent  them- 
felves  on  many  millions  of  national  guards,  who 
deliberate  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Liberty  therefore  no  where  exifts ;  and  I  will 
dare  to  affirm  that  it  exifts  not  even  in  the  hearts 
of  thofe  who  have  it  continually  in  their  mouths, 
who  make  ufe  of  its  facred  name  to  promote  their 

execrable 
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execrable  defigns,  and  who  r  immolate  while  they 
invoke  it. 

O  Liberty  !  fo  miftaken,  fo  infulted,  by  the 
Nation  which  believes  it  is  combating  for  thee, 
at  length  unveil  to  its  eyes  tlie  auguft  traits  of 
thy  facred  character !  Give  it  to  know  that  by 
the  fide  of  thy  noble  pride  repofe  mild  humanit)^ 
juftice,  and  generofity ;  that  there  is  no  virtue  to 
which  thou  art  a  ftranger,  and  no  violence  which 
can  be  allied  to  thee.  Let  Frenchmen  ceafe  to 
confound  thee  with  Licentioufnefs,  thy  implaca- 
ble enemy;  let  them  acknowledge  that  the  moft 
atrocious  and  abfurd  of  tyrannies  is  that  which 
compels  all  opinions  to  give  way  before  its  me- 
nacing fword,  and  which  only  permits  reft,  fecu- 
rity,  and  fucccfs,  to  its  flaves  ;*  and  let  them  at 
length  compare  the  tranquillity  thou  didft  pro- 
mife  them  from  the  fimple  fulfillment  of  the 
Inftruftions,  affented  to  by  their  King,  with  the 
dreadful  convulfions  the  Nation  has  fufi^ered  fince 
the  mad  tranfgreflbrs  of  thefe  fame  Inftruftions 
have  miflcd  their  reafon. 

S  3  3dly, 


*  This  invocation  is  taken  almofl  word  for  word  from  an 
anfwer,  well  deferving  to  be  read  throughout,  which  the  Cage 
and  impartial  M.  Maloucc  has  published,  in  vindication  of 
what  he  had  faid  concerning  the  Executive  Power;  he  not 
baling  been  permit ud  to  reply  from  the  tribune  to  Jive  orators 
nmb§  bad  Juceejpivelj  attacked  bit  opinion. 
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3dly,    The  Decrees  of  the  Ajjcmhly  are  contrary  t$ 
the  InJlruSlicns  relative  to  Property. 

^*  Property,"  fay  the  Inftrudt/ons,  "  being  the 
^*  ftrongeil  bond  which  unites  the  citizen  to  his 
*^  country,  let  it  be  placed  under  the  fafeguard  of 
^'  the  laws  j  and  let  the  laws  inceffantly  watch,  to 
^*  prevent  any  attack  being  made  on  ir,  under 
*'  any  pretext  whatever,  even  that  of  the  public 
**  good.  •  •  •  It  is  a  duty  which  the  States-General 
*'  owe  to  themfelves,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  all 
*'  Europe,  to  give  an  examj)le  of  the  moft  invio- 
"  lable  relpeft  for  all  rights  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws,  or  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
for  all  kinds  of  property. , .  ,  .  No  infringement 
*'  (hall-  be  made  on  any  local  laws,  nor  on  any 
*'  treaties  or  capitulations,  under  the  condition 
*'  and  faiih  of  which  different  countries  have  been 
*^  united  to  the  kingdom,  but  by  the  exprcfs  con- 
**  fent  of  the  three  Orders  of  the  faid  country.  . . . 
*^  The  Nobility  charge  their  deputies  to  reiterate 
**  to  the  AfTenTibly  their  free  renunciation  of  all 
*'  exemptions  and  privileges  relative  to  taxes  . . , . 
**  but,  coniidciing  that  all  property  is  facred  and 
*'  inviolable,  they  declare  they  will  never  confent 
"  to  the  abolition  of  rights  which  have  hitherto 
*'  been  the  charafteriftic  of  the  Order  of  the  No- 
*'  bles,  and  which  they  derive  from  their  ancef- 
**  tors. . . .  They  exprefsly  enjoin  their  deputies  to 
**  oppofe  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  injure 
^^  fights  that  arc  profitable  and  honourable  to 
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their  cftatcs  .  .  .  •  and  if  ever,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, the  Commons,  mifled  by  inftieations, 
fhould  make  demands  injurious  to  property  j 
if,  iinfatisfied  with  the  declaration  of  the  two 
firft  Orders,  who  confent  to  bear  a  perfeftly  equal 
(hare  of  all  pecuniary  imports,  they  Ihould 
propofe  unjuft  decrees,  having  for  their  aim  the 
violation  of  property,  fuch  as  the  forced  re- 
demption of  manor- duties,  or  the  converfion 
of  rent  in  grain  into  rent  in  moncjy ;  the  de- 
puties are  in  this  cafe  enjoined  to  declare  that 
they  cannot  take  part  in  any  deliberations  on 
that  fubjcft ;  that  the  States-General,  being  the 
fupreme  confervators  of  property,  cannot  per- 
mit any  propofition  to  be  difcufled  tending 
to  violate  it  5  and  they  fliall  add  to  this  decla- 
ration a  fpecial  proteft  againft  any  deliberation 
or  refolution  on  the  queftion."* 

The  two  other  Orders  have  exprcfTed  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  fpiric,  and  given  the  fame  in- 
junftions  to  their  deputies, 

"  Vain  would  be  the  endeavour,"  fay  the  In- 
ftruftions  of  the  Clergy,  "  to  render  the  founda* 

S  4  *'  tions 

•  Cahieri  de  la  Noblefle,  Labour,  folio  4. 

Melun  and  Moret,  page  9. 
Alenfon,  page  19. 
Douay  6c  Orchies,  page  9. 
Lyon,  page  13, 
Montargis,  page  7. 
Bat-Vivarais,  fbl.  18,  &c.  &c. 
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^'  tions  of  government  folid  and  fccurc,  while  the 
f'  principles  on  w'Mch  the  individual  property  of 
"  all  the  claffes  of  fociety  reft  may  be  eluded  or 
"  attacked.  . .  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  all  the 
^^  citizens  ihould  preferve  inviolably  every  kind 
*'  of  their  property^  moveable  and  immoveable^ 
*f  honorary  and  profitable,  individual  and  com- 
^'  mon,  or  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be ;  that  all 
*'  the  citizens  fliould,  in  like  manner,  preferve 
every  kind  of  ufufruftuary  property,  and,  in 
like  manner,  with  free  enjoyment ;  and  that  it 
fhall  be  preliminarily  declared,  in  the  States- 
General,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  deprived  of  his 
.  property,  not  even  on  account  of  the  public 
*'  works,  without  receiving  an  adequate  indeiDni- 
5'  fication. . . .The Clergy,  requiring  no  exemption 

*'  or  immunity  with  refpeft  to  taxes, mean  to 

preferve,  as  a  precious  depofit  tranfmitted  to 
them  by  uninterrupted  fucccflion  during  four- 
teen centuries,  their  properties,  perfonal  and 
honorary  rights,  rank,  and  prerogatives  ..... 
"  To  fufter  thefe  to  be  diminifhed,  would  be  to 
5*  betray  the  interefts  of  religion,  and  to  render 
"  themfclves  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity. . .  . 
f  The  Clergy  enjoin  their  deputies  to  proteft 
5'  againft  every  thing  which  may  be  injurious  to 
"  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  Order** 

''  As 

?  Cahiers  du  Clerge,  Mcaux,  page  9. 

Dijon,  page  4,  article  3. 

Item,  page  5,  art.  4. 

Mantes  Sc  Meulan,  page  18,  &c«  &c« 
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*'  As  the  right  of  property  ought  to  be  facred,*' 
fay  the  Inftrxiftions  of  the  Third  Eftate,  "  it  ftiall 
*'  be  demanded  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  deprived 
of  any  part  of  his  property,  not  even  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  without  receiving  an 
indemnification,  to  be  afligned  to  him,  without 
delay,  by  proper  referees,  chofen  by  the  parties 
interefted: — and  this  principle  fhall  have  the 
fame  efFeft  retroaftively,  in  favour  of  perfons 
who  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  property 
*'  without  having  been  indemnified  *." 

The  National  Affembly  has  folemnly  ratified 
this  unanimous  wifh  of  all  the  Orders  by  one  of 
its  conflitutional  principles,  conceived  in  thcfe 
terms:  "  Property  being  an  inviolable  and  facred 
"  right,  no  perfon  can  be  deprived  of  it,  except 
"  when  public  neceflity,  legally  proved,  evidently 
*^  requires  it,  and  under  the  condition  of  a  juft 
"  and  previous  indemnification  *." 


u 
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The  Affembly  has  therefore  afted  equally  in 
contradi6kion  to  its  own  principles  and  to  the 
mandates  of  its  conftituents,  in  all  its  attacks  on 

legal 


^  Cahiers  du  Tiers  Etat^  Rennes,  article  24. 

VaLXis  extra  muros,  art.  14. 
ItciA,  article  16,  Sec.  kc, 

t  Article  17  of  the  Cooflitution,  fanOioned  Oftober  the5tli9 
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legal  property,  the  inviolability  of  which,  of  what- 
ever fpecies  it  may  be,  and  by  whomfoever  pof- 
fefled,  is  declared  both  by  the  InftruSions  and  the 
New  Conftitution.  The  Aflembly  ought  therefore 
to  have  protefted  every  fpecies  of  itj  but  it  has 
violated  every  fpecies* 

Rights  in  perpetuit)^  and  rights  of  ufufruft ; 
profitable  rights,  and  rights  honorary;  acquired 
rank,  and  pofleffions  annexed  to  offices  or  condi- 
tions i  rent-charges,  and  affignments  by  mortgage — 
all  have  been  violated ;  no  kind  of  rights  have  been 
fecure. 

The  public  property  of  the  provinces,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Clergy,  the  property  of  the  Nobility, 
the  property  of  the  Magiftracy,  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals of  every  clafs  of  citizens,  all  have  been 
invaded  -,  no  order  of  perfuns  has  efcaped. 

The  notoriety  of  the  fadVs  renders  it  unneceffary 
to  adduce  proofs.  I  (h.iU  only  recapitulate,  and 
explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  diilinguilhing  charac- 
teriftics  of  each  of  thefc  different  invafions  of 
property. 

The  property  of  the  provinces  has  been  violated 
by  the  abolition  of  the  rights  and  general  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoyed,  in  virtue  of  their  capi- 
tulations, or  the  compafts  by  which  they  were 
united  to  the  Crown,    I  (hall  not  examine  whether 

fuch 
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fiich  rights   are   or   are   not   incompatible  with 
that  uniformity  of  adminiftration  which,  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
approach  as  much  as  poflible,  but  which  I  can 
never  believe  can  be  rendered  complete  in  a  king- 
dom conftituted  like  France.     But  whatever  opi- 
nion may  be  entertained  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  not 
Icfs  true  that  thefe  rights  and  privile^;cs,  though 
we  Ihould  grant  that  they  ought  to  be  annulled 
and  facnficed  to  the  general  intereft  of  the  State, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  alter  and  accom- 
modate ihcm  lo  what  that  intereft  requires — it  is 
not  Icfs  iruc,  I  fay,  that  they  cannot  be  abolifhed 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  in  con- 
tradidion  to  the  Inftruftions  of  the  primary  AflTem- 
blies,  which  have  exprefsly  forbidden  their  reprc- 
ftntaiives  to  acquicfce,  in  any  manner,  in  fuch  a 
mealure.     The  axiom,  that  a  thing  can  only  be 
diflblved  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  compol'ed, 
is  here  applvable.    But  the  rights  in  question  have 
been  ftipuiuicd  with  the  three  Orders,  reprefcnring 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  or  each  ot  the 
provinces  to  which  they  appertain;  they  cannot 
therefore  be  clanged  or  altered,  and  Hill  lefs  an- 
nulled, but   bv  the  exprefs  -conjent  of  thefe  three 
OrderSy    as   the   Inftruciions    ha/e   cxpiicirly  de- 
clared;   and   even   the  three  Orders,    v...icii  arc 
only  guardians  for  the  inhabitants,  and  conitituted 
fuch  by  the  inhabitants,  can::ot  divtft  themfdves 
of  their  truft  till  they  have  ccr  ified  theinfelvcs 
^at  fuch  is  the  general  wifh  of  the  inhabitants, 

who. 
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who,  hitherto,  far  from  having  tcftified  any  fuch 
wilh,  have  previoufly  proteftcd  againft  all  attempts 
contrary  to  thofe  rights  the  prefervation  of  which 
is  the  condition  of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  Frencli 
government. 

By  what  right  does  the  Afiembly  imagine  it- 
felf  authorifed  to  break  the  treaty  which  confti- 
tutes  the  public  rights  and  privileges  of  a  country, 
and  the  claufes  of  its  incorporation  with  the  king- 
dom, againft  the  confent  of  the  contrafting  parties? 
And  how  can  the  evident  incompetence  of  the 
Legiflative  Body  to  commit  fuch  an  infradtion  be 
removed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Municipalities, 
which  are  incapable,  under  every  point  of  view,  of 
fupplying  the  place  of  the  three  Orders  of  their 
province,  and  ftill  more  of  doing  what  thofe  three 
Orders  themfclves  could  only  do  conditionally;  fince 
their  aft  muft  receive*  the  ratification  of  the  inha- 
bitants, to  render  it  valid  ?  Becaufe  fome  citizens 
of  the  towns  of  Rcnnes,  Arras,  Lille,  Aix,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Bezangon,  and  Strafbourg,  have  ad- 
drefled  fome  formal  compliments  to  their  creators, 
on  operations  which,  without  any  difcuflion  of 
their  utility,  or  concurrence  of  the  parties  in- 
terefted,  have  annulled  the  compacts  and  conven- 
tions on  the  faith  of  which  the  provinces  of  Bre- 
tagne,  Artois,  Flanders,  Provence,  Burgundy, 
Franche-Comte,  and  Alface,  make  a  part  of  the 
French  Nation,  can  wc  ferioufly  believe  that  thefe 
provinces  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  legally 

deprived 
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deprived  of  their  rights,  or  that  it  will  be  poffible 
to  perfuade  them  that  they  have  ceafed  to  be  what 
they  have  always  been,  and  what  the  Sovereign  to 
whom  they  fubmitted  has  fworn  to  them  that  they 
Ihall  continue  to  be,  fo  long  as  they  ftiall  obey 
hhn  as  faithful  lubjeds  i 

Perhaps  the  time  m.ay  come,  when  all  thefe  con- 
quered or  added  provinces  may  confent  to  be 
transformed  from  Pays  d*Etat,  *  which  they  be- 
fore were,  into  Departments  of  the  new  conftruc- 
tion;  perhaps,  in  confequence  of  having  been 
perfuaded  that  they  Ihall  lofe  nothing  by  the  new- 
modelling  of  their  confticution,  and  its  being 
intermingled  in  the  general  amalgama,  or  im- 
pelled by  a  noble  emotion  of  patriotifm  generoufly 
to  facrificc  the  advantages  they  enjoy  for  the  per- 
feftion  of  a  plan,  the  utility  of  v/hich  has  been  dc- 
monftrated  to  them,  they  will  voluntarily  renounce 
all  diftindlion  from  the  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, except  the  increafe  of  burdens,  neceffary 
from  their  fituation  as  frontier  provinces;  but 
until  they  fhall  have  given  this  confent  in  form, 
the  AflTembly,  which  has  received  no  notification 
from  them,  except  an  exprefs  prohibition  to  their 
deputies  ever  to  give  this  confent,   can  neither 

fuppofe 


•  Provinces  which  had  the  privilege  of  raifi.ng,  by  their 
own  afiemblics^  the  contributions  they  were  to  pay  towards 
the  ezpeoces  of  the  State*    T. 
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fuppofe  nor  difpenfe  with  it.  I  will  fay  more ! 
the  Nation,  confidered  as  feparated  from  cheie 
privileged  provinces,  that  is  to  fay,  the  union  of 
the  other  provinces^  who  in  number  form  the 
majority,  cannot  legally  annul!  rights  which  do 
not  appertain  to  it;  rights  which  the  whole  Nation, 
by  its  Head,  has  engaged  to  maintain,  and  founded 
on  a  reciprocal  oath,  from  which  one  of  the  parties 
cannot  be  releafed  without  the  confent  of  the 
other. 

■ 

It  is  therefore  demonftrated,  more  fully  than 
perhaps  is  necefTary,  that  tlie  abolition,  without 
confent  of  the  parties  intcrefted,  or  at  leaft  pre- 
mature, of  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  Pays 
d'Etaty  and  privileged  provinces,  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  Legiflative  Body,  an  illegal  invafion,  and  a 
violation  of  property. 

The  property  of  the  Clergy,  if  it  is  not,  like 
that  of  the  provinces,  founded  on  the  law  of  Na- 
tions, may  at  leaft  be  confidered  as  appertaining 
to  the  conftitutional  law  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if 
we  confider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of 
charters,  ancient  monuments,  and  authentic  titles 
which  have,  fucceffively  and  continually,  fanc- 
tioned  the  poffeffions  of  the  Church,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  clofe  connexion  there  is  between  the 
prefervation  of  religion  and  the  neceflity  of  fe- 
curing  a  fubfiftcnce  to  its  minifters  on  a  foundation 
more  folid  than  a  falary  dependent  on  the  various 

circumftances 
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circumftances  which  may  prevent  it  from  being 
paid  by  the  Public  IVeafliry,  we  muft  allow  that 
there  is  no  property  the  right  to  which  is  better 
cftablifhed,  or  which  is  more  refpeftable  on  ac- 
count of  its  object. 

But  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  property,  that  is 
fufficient,  according  to  the  text  of  the  Inftrudlions, 
and  the  decree  of  the  National  Aflembiy,  to 
guard  it  from  every  attack  j  and  it  certainly  is  im- 
pofTible  ferioufly  to  doubt  that  what  appertains  to 
the  Church,  and  what  the  Church  has  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  poffcffed, 
without  difpute  or  moleftation,  for  many  ages,  is 
a  real  property,  fince  property  is  only  the  right 
"ivbicb  any  per/on  or  perfons  have  to  fojfejjtons  law^ 
fully  acquired* 

In  vain  is  it  that  lawyers  of  learning  and  abi- 
lity, but  accuftomed,  like  the  reft  of  their  profef- 
fion,  to  feek,  and  too  eafily  find,  the  means  of  de- 
fending bad  caufes,  have  employed  all  the  fubtil- 
ties  of  their  arc  to  prove  that  the  Church  cannot 
poflcfs  property  as  a  proprietor.  I  have  already 
refuted  the  frivolous  arguments  with  which  they 
have  endeavoured  to  fuppoit  this  fyilem*. 

I  have 


•  Pages  102 — 107  of  this  work.  I  am  perhaps  liable  to 
the  charge  of  reptition,  hecaufc  the  fame  fabjccl  recurs  under 
another  face ;  it  is  befides  aggravated  by  the  extreme  fcan- 
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I  have  (hewn  that  a  moral  and  collcftivc  body, 
fuch  as  the  Clergy,  is  capable  of  poffeffing  landed 
property.  The  fale  now  making  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church  to  the  Municipalities  is  a  confeflion 
of  this. 

I  have  proved  that  the  property  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  pofleffions  neceffarily  refided  in  the  Clergy, 
fince  it  did  not  refide  in  any  other  poffcflbr,  or 
pretender  to  a  right ;  and  that  the  public  could 
only  demand  that  it  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  was  beftowed. 

I  have  (hewn  the  falfity  of  the  conclufion,  that^ 
becaufe  the  Clergy  cannot  fell,  they  therefore  arc 
not  proprietors ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
terdiction from  alienating,  fuppofes  the  exiftence 
of  propert}'',  and  is  intended  for  its  prefervation. 

Laftly,  I  have  obferved  that,  though  we  (hould 
reduce  the  real  property  of  the  Church  merely  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  we  fhall  be 
at  leaft  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  ufufru6tuary 

property;. 


tinefs  of  the  ilipends  that  have  lately  been  allotted  for  the 
Bifhops  and  incumbents.*— It  will  be  perceived,  in  more  than  one 
place*  that  this  work  was  written  at  feveral  times*  and  as  the 
events  occurred.  I  was  at  firft  nnreiblved  whether  I  (hould 
publiih  it ;  and  now  that  I  think  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  give 
it  to  the  world  as  foon  as  pof&ble*  I  have  not  time  to  rc^ 
wHte  it,  and  arrange  its  contenu  in  a  better  order. 
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property ;  and  this  fpecies  of  property  is  compre- 
hended in  the  inviolability  which  Juftice,  the  In- 
Rruftions,  and  the  New  Conftitution,  guarantee  td 
all  property  whatever. 

I  (hall  not  ftay  to  enlarge  further  oh  truths  fo 
manifeft :  it  is  pitiable  to  fee  in  what  a  manner 
the  leaders  of  our  new  legiflators  employ  their  wit 
and  logic>  to  prove  that  what  has  been  believed  ill 
all  ages  and  all  countriei^  arid  what  is  vifible  by 
its  efFedls  to  all  eyes,  does  not  exift.  But  what- 
ever may  be  faid  concerning  the  property  of  the 
Clergy,  there  is  one  point  of  faft  which  cannot  be 
denied;  which  is,  that  if  there  afe  in  the  kingdomi 
as  is  faid,  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  perfona 
who  have  devoted  themfclves  to  the  Church,  ia 
the  perfuafion,  founded  on  the  laws,  that  the 
Church  had  poffeflions,  revenues,  and  means  of 
fubfiftence,  to  diftributc  td  its  minifters — who,  id 
the  hope  of  participating  in  this  diftribution,  have 
facrificed  their  libertyi  and  all  the  advantages  of 
fociety  to  which  they  might  h^vc  laid  claim — who 
being  authorifed  to  conclude  that  the  pofleflTion  of 
a  biftiopric,  an  abbey.  Or  any  benefice  whatever, 
^as  a  certain  and  incOnteftable  pofleflion,  had^ 
in  Confcquence,  regulated  the  cxpences  they 
might  allow  themfclves,  the  charities  they  might 
bellow,  the  fuccours  they  might  grant  to  their  re- 
latives, and  the  improvements  they  might  mak< 
On  the  lands  of  which  the  concurrence  of  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  had  given  them  the 

T  ufufrud  i 
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ufufruft^— I  would  afk  whether  to  deprive  thefe 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  citizens  of  the  eoh- 
ditions  of  xhe  ftate  of  life  they  have  embraced,  and 
the  compenfation  of  the  facrifices  they  have  made—* 
to  take  from  them  the  income  on  which  they  have 
founded  all  the  arrangements  of  their  future  lives, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  have  only  uncertain  falaries, 
fome  the  half,  others  the  quarter,  and  others  but 
the  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  what  they  had  be-* 
fore  in  legal  poffeffions,  be  not  to  commit  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thoufand  ads  of  injuftice  and 
violation  of  property,  and  as  many  infraftions  of 
public  faith  ? 

The  people  wcruld  revolt  at  this  treatment  of 
the  Clergy,  had  not  their  leaders  begun  by  ren- 
dering odious  to  them,  ajid  encouraging  them  to 
ridicule,  the  minifters  of  religion.  But  will  not 
this  people,  too  long  blinded  and  mifled,  at  length 
perceive  that  to  ruin  thofe  by  whom  they  lived  is 
to  ruin  themfelves  ?  Will  they  never  be  fenfiblc 
that  thofe  who  can  violate  one  fpecies  o£  property^ 
may  violate  every  other  ?  Will  they  never  difco* 
ver  that  they  have  been  egregioufly  duped  in  being 
made  to  miftake  the  afts  of  Tyranny  for  die  fymp- 
toms  of  Liberty  ? 

The  property  of  the  Nobility  has  not  been  more 
refpcfted.  When  the  ninetetfn  decrees  precipi- 
tately enafted  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Auguft 
1789  appeared,  I  made,  on  feveral  of  the  fup- 

preilions 
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preflions  they  contained,  reflexiohs  which  doubt- 
lefs  did  not  efcape  any  perfon  who  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  cool  examination.  I  obferved  that,  in  the 
warmth,  not  to  fay  the  fury,  of  zeal,  which  in  a 
moment  had  demolifhed  the  ancient  edifice  of  the 
feudal. fyftem  and  all  its  acceflbries,  no  attempt 
•*^as  made  to  diftinguifli  between  the  abufe  and 
the  principle,  or  to  feparate  what  ought  to  be 
aboliflied  as  incompatible  with  public  liberty^ 
from  what  might  have  beeri  preferved  without  in- 
convenience, correfted  with  advantage,  or  puri- 
fied from  every  veftige  of  fervitude  j  and  to  deter- 
ihin^  with  the  exaftnefs  prefcribcd  by  the  Confti* 
tution  itfclf,  the  cafes  in  which  indemnification 
would  be  due,  and  thofe  in  which  it  would  not. 
I  then  collefted  in  a  Memoir,  of  which  I  made  no 
ufc,  the  maxims  of  natural,  and  the  confequences 
deducible  from  pofitivc  law,  which  appeared  to 
me  clearly  to  eftablifh^ 

1  ft.  That,  in  general,  Seigniotage,  the  origin  of 
which  is  clofely  conncfted  with  that  of  our  mo- 
narchy and  its  principles,  contains  in  itfelf  nothing 
unfavourable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  philofophical 
reafoner  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  focial  inftitution, 
and  that  it  is  rather  ufeful  than  injurious  to  public 
order. 

adly.  That  juftice,  correlative  to  Seigniorage, 
has  an  original  relation  to  landed  property ;  and 
that,  confidered  as  a  feudal  right,  it  prefcnts  the 
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idea  of  the  duty  of  a  Lord  towards  his  vaflfalf 
much  more  than  that  of  the  fcrvitude  of  the  vaflal 
towards  his  Lord ;  that  the  righu  of  juftice,  and 
the  honours  which  depend  on  them,  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  confounded  with  other  rights  ia« 
troduced  by  the  feudal  fyftem,  which,  being  bar* 
barous>  degrading,  and  often  ridiculous,  might  be 
iuppreffed  without  any  indemnification ;  and  that 
it  wouki  be  of  as  great  advantage  to  liberty  as  to 
the  general  police,  from  which  liberty  is  infepa- 
rablc,  if  the  Lords,  the  proprietary  Magiftrates  of 
tbeir  villages  *,  as  they  have  been  called  by  one  of 
our  greatcft  lawyers,  exercifcd  on  their  eftates  the 
funcftions  of  juftices  of  the  peace f,  and  confidered 
the  right  of  maintaining  concord  among  their  te- 
nants as  the  fource  of  their  territorial  precedence, 
and  their  other  honorary  prerogatives,  of  which  i€ 
is  juft,  and  even  ufeful,  to  preferve  to  them  the 
enjoyment,  only  abrogating  whatever  in  them 
might  be  liable  to  abufe. 

3dly,  That  the  right  of  the  chace,  whether  it  be 
confidered  as  feudal  or  honorary,  or  whether  it  be 
derived  from  a  grant  of  the  Sovereign,  is  one  of 
ihofe  the  abufe  of  which  moft  required  a  reform ; 

and 


*  Loifeau  dcs  SeigDeuricj,  chap.  ii. 

t  In  Englaad,  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property  who  refide 
on  their  eftates,  are  ufually  appointed  jullices  of  the  peace: 
there  are  alfo  many  others  who  are  commiflioaed  to  a£l  a» 
juftices. 
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and  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  all  reftriflions  tending 
to  prevent  the  exercife  of  this  right  from  being 
detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  the  property  of  die 
hufl>andman>  might,  and  ought  to  be,  regulated 
by  the  Aflembly,  conformably  to  the  wifh  of  the 
Inftruftions,  without  even  the  neceffity  of  an  in- 
demnification ;  but  that  to  aboliih  it  entirely,  as 
the  Aflembly  has  done,  was  to  go  beyond  the 
commiffion  of  its  conftituents,  to  pafs  the  bounds 
of  public  utility,  and  to  violate  property  in  an 
acceflbry  which,  having  entered  into  the  price  of 
cftates,  could  not  be  detached  from  them  without 
diminifhing  their  value;  and  that,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  was  doing  injury  to  agriculture,  by  be- 
(lowing  on  the  cultivator  a  pernicious  privilege 
which  might  tempt  him  to  ncglcft  his  labours.     , 

• 

4thly,  That  thofc  of  the  feudal  rights  which  at- 
tack liberty,  as  mortmain  real  or  perfonal,  being 
confidered  as  odious  relics  of  fervitude,  intolerable 
in  a  free  country, — the  Aflembly,  when  it  enafted 
they  fliould  be  aboliflied  without  indemnification, 
might  'jiiftly  prefume  that  no  remonftrance  would 
be  m:u^c  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in 
faft,  have  gcncronfly  facrificed  them  on  the  altar 
of  Liberty ;  but  that  it  ought  not  to  have  extended 
the  fame  prcfumption  to  the  rents  reprcftntativc 
of  the fc  rights,  whatever  their  ancient  relation  to 
perfonal  fervitude  might  have  been,  when  for  ages 
pait  they  had  been  tranfmiitcd  into  ftipuhted  pay- 
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ments  in  grain  or  money  j  that  thcfc  rents,  having 
been  purchafed  with  the  lands  to  which  they  ap* 
pertained,  and  the  value  of  which  they  had  en- 
hanced, had  become  a  property  abfolutely  legal, 
unexceptionable,  and  entirely  detached  from  the 
odious  claim  for  which  they  had  been  fubftituted ; 
that  a  purchafer  of  rents  can  never  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light  as  a  purchafer  of  vaflfals,  under 
the  pretext  that,  if  we  go  back  to  diftant  time^ 
we  (hall  find  a  property  in  mortmain,  inftead  of  a 
property  in  rent ;  that  the  receipt  of  this  rent,  uur 
conneded  with  any  idea  of  its  origin,  is  the  only 
thing  now  to  be  confidered  ;  and  that  good  faith 
having  prefided  at  the  different  fucceflive  acqui- 
fitions  that  have  been  made  of  it,  ^d  the  contra£l^ 
yrith  the  creditors  to  whom  it  has  been  fecured  ^ 
a  pledge,  to  abolilh  it  without  indemnification, 
and  by  that  perhaps  reduce  a  great  number  of 
families  to  beggary,  muft  certainly  be  to  violatp 
juijice,  property^  and  the  rights  of  jpianf, 

5*1  jr. 


*  The  Coant  d'Entragues  made  the  fame  remark  at  the 
time,  with  all  that  warmth  of  language  for  which  he  is  dif- 
tinguiflicd.  •«  I  cannot/'  faid  he,  **  reconcile  myfelf  to  the 
idea  of  feeing  perfons  who  have  purchaild  thefe  rents,  of 
the  origin  of  which,  though  indeed  odious,  they  were  igno- 
rant, reduced  to  th^  moft  wretched  indigence.  If  the  prof- 
pcrity  of  the  State  is  infeparably  attached  to  fa  much  indi- 
'vidual  mifery,  we  mud,  it  is  true,  fubmit ;  but,  I  confefs> 
I  could  have  wifhed  that  the  edifice  of  happinefs  and  liberty 
'^  fliould  have  coft  tears  to  tyrants  only." 
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jthly.  That  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the 
Affembly  has  judged  it  neccflary,  or  imagined 
that  it  had  a  right,  to  change  the  irrevocable  con- 
ditions of  the  engagements  contraftcd  between 
the  freehold  proprietors  and  the  copyholders, 
when  the  latter,  receiving  from  the  former  the 
lands  which  appertained  to  them,  fubjeftcd  them- 
felves  to  pay  in  perpetuity  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce; engagements  which  wife  Adminiftrations  have 
always  viewed  with  a  favourable  eye,  fince  they 
have  promoted  agriculture,  and  greatly  facilitated 
ifnprovements  -,  engagements  that  fhould  be  held 
facred,  fince  they  are  founded  on  a  free  and  reci- 
procal confent,  and  are  conducive  to  a  good  end ; 
engagements  advantageous  to  the  people,  fince 
they  are  a  voluntary  means  of  diftributing  lands  to 
thofe  who  have  them  not,  of  multiplying  farmers 
who  are- at  the  fame  time  proprietors,  and  of  en- 
abling the  poor  to  acquire  an  inheritance  at  a  mo- 
derate price  paid  annually  by  their  labours. 

That  fufficient  regard  feems  not  to  have  been 
paid  to  all  thefe  advantages,  nor  to  tljc  principles 
of  exaft  juftice,  when,  in  the  eagernefs  of  deftroy- 
ing  every  veftige  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  every  kind 
of  quit-rents,  ground-rents,  and  field-rents,  were 
declared  redeemable  j  that  the  mod  evident  and 
yrgent  rcafons  of  general  utility  were  neceflary  to 
authorife  the  rendering  redeemable  what  had  been 
ftipulated  to  be  irredeemable;  and  the  enafting 
that  the  copyholders,  who  would  only  be  here- 
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ditary  farmers  of  the  lands  that  have  been  granted 
to  them  on  condition  of  certain  rents,  if,  by  the 
'means  of  fines  of  alienation,  they  were  not  enabled 
to  transfer  their  property  in  them,  (hould  be  at 
once  freed  from  the  imprefcriptible  cjuit-rent  on 
the  condition  of  which  they  held  the  land,  and 
from  the  fines  without  which  it  was  npt  alienable. 
That  even  fuppofing  the  necefTity  of  thus  annul- 
ling all  the  conditions  of  aJ^nallagmatU^  contratJtj^ 
the  AfTembly  was  bound  to  provide  a  proportion- 
able indemnification  for  the  Lords  who  had  been 
deprived  of  thefe  rights,  which  m^de   the  moft 
valuable  part  of  their  domains;  but  this  indifpen- 
fible  obligation  is  not  fulfilled,   becaufe  the  re- 
demptions fixed,  by  no  means  amount  to  twenty 
years  purchafe  for  the  quit-rents  in  money,  and 
twenty-five  years  purchafe  for  the  rents  in  grain, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  rents  due  from  the 
land,  the  value  of  which  is  at  lead  equal  to  that 
of  the  beft  lands ;  and  that,  in  conftquence,  the 
lords  of  manors  and  proprietors  of  land,  already 
injured  by  the  abolition  of  their  judiciary  and  ho- 
norary rights,   fuffer  an  additional  lofs  by  thefe 
difproportionate  redemptions  of  the  quit-rents  and 
manor-dues;  which  lofs  is  fo  great,  that  the  value 
of  lands  is,  on  account  of  it,  confiderably  dimi- 
nilhed;  that  there  is  no  proprietor  of  land  but 

fufFers 
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ftiffers  by  it  more  or  lefs,  and  that  many  have  loft 
the  greateft  part  of  their  patrimony.  The  (a&,  is 
hotorious  throughout  the  whc»le  kingdom;  and, 
confequently,  the  violation  of  the  right  of  pro^ 
pcrty  is  inconteftable. 

m 

I  had  explained  and  enforced  each  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  in  a  Memoir,   which  I  Ihould  perhaps 
have  found  means   to   have  tranfmitted  to  fome 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Aflembly,  had  1  per- 
ceived that,  after  the  firft  moment  of  enthufiafm  in 
which  the  refolutions  of  the  4th  of  Auguft  were 
precipitately^  pad,'  any  expeftation  could  be  enter- 
tained that  fome  of  them  at  lead  might  be  rc- 
vifed  and  modified  j   but  the  events  which  have 
followed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  King  has 
been   conftrained    paffively  to   fanftion   all   tlcfe 
decrees,  have  proved  to  me  the  inutility  of  my 
inefFeftual  reflexions  j  and  even  now,  when,  fully 
convinced  of  the  impofTibility  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  whole  of  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Aflembly,    I    have  endeavoured   to   fhew   which 
thofe  are  that   being  contrary  to  the  Inftrudbions 
of  the  conftiruents  are  either  abfolutely  null  and 
void,  or  require  to  unde.go  a  national  revifion,  I 
(hall  not  iniift  further  on  tlie  particulais  I  have 
pointed  our,  but  confine  myfelf  to  flaring,  with 
cquil   brevity,   other  injuries  to  feigneurial  pro- 
perty rcfuliing  from  different  regulations  pafTed 
by  the  Aflembly  fince  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of 
Auguil  1789. 

Many 
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Many  of  thcfe  regulations  have  abolilhedj  widi* 
out  any  indemnification,  advantageous  rightSji 
founded  on  numemorial  claims  and  poffeffionj 
as,  for  exannple,  bannalites^^  when  they  are  feig- 
neurial  j  the  rights  of  taille  h  volcnfe^  or  aide,  fei- 
gneuriaie-fi  and  even  the  rents  reprefcntative  of 
thefe  rights  ;  as  alfo  thofe  reprefcntative  of  the 
rights  of  wafcb  and  ward.  They  have,  in  like 
manner,  aboliflitd  all  rights  on  the  fale  of  move- 
ables, eatables,  liquors,  and  others  of  the  fame  na- 
ture; having  confidered  all  thefe  as  fo  many  abufes 
incompatible  with  liberty,  which  however  ought 
n  t  to  haye  been  efleemcd  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
depriving  their  poflelTors  of  them  without  a  re- 
compenfe. 

It  Is  not  lefs  incredible  that  the  right  of  tb^ 
third  denier,  due,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  fale  of  timber 
appertaining  to  communities,  has  alfo  been  fup- 
prefled,  without  any  indemnification  j  which  takes 
from  many  lords  of  manors  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  their  revennc ;  though  their  title,  fup- 
ported  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  province, 
gives  no  idea  of  fervitude  ;  though  the  prefumed 
origin  of  this  claim  to  the  third  denier  has  nothing 
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in  it  more  odious  than  that  of  other  feigneurial 
rights  for  which  indemnification  has  been  allowed} 
^d  though  every  right  the  value  of  which,  with- 
out being  difpuced,  has  for  ages  entered  into  the 
price  of  fucceffive  purchafes,  muft  certainly  be  a 
legal  property. 

Other  regulations,  while  they  grant  an  indent 
nification  for  the  fuppreffion  of  different  profitable 
jnanor-rights,  have  only  allowed  it  in  cafe  they 
can  be  proved  to  have  arifcn  from  a  grant  of 
lands,  and  have  thus  made  it  depend  on  a  condi- 
tion which  cannot  always  be  fulfilled  by  the  pro- 
prietors, though  their  claim  may  be  fupported  by 
an  incontellable  title,  and  a  poflcfl^on  of  more 
than  a  century.  Thoufands  of  families  muft  be 
ruined  by  this  unjuft  rigour.  J  know  many  who 
are  thus  ruined,  in  a  cruel  manner,  by  the  decrees 
of  the  4th  of  March,  1790,  which  have  annulled 
the  divifion  of  marlhes  and  commons  enclofcd  by 
virtue  of  letters-patent,  iflued  thirty  years  finca;  i 
meafure  at  that  time  confidered  as  wife  and  falu- 
tary,  extremfely  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  highly 
favourable  to  population.  I  doubt  whether  the 
motives  on  which  thefe  afts  have  been  pafeJ,  and 
which  induced  me  to  rcqueft  tl:at  ti\ey  migh:  be 
extended  to  the  provinces  of  which  I  was  admini- 
ftrator,  after  having  certified  myfflf  that  it  was 
the  wifh  of  thofe  provinces,  have  been  fufficienily 
confidered  and  invcftigared  by  tl^ofe  who,  defTitutc 
of  the  local  knowledge  and  experience  requifitc  to 
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appreciate  their  utility,  have  not  hefitatcd  to  pro* 
itounce,  not  only  their  revocation,  but  even  their 
retroaSlive  abrogation^  declaring  all  judgements 
^iven  in  conjequence  of  them  null  and  void,  which 
is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  juftice  and  Iegif» 
lation.  Ought  they  not,  at  leaft,  to  have  confi-? 
dered  the  unknown  injury  which  muft  be  fufFered 
by  the  perfons  who,  under  the  faith  of  a  law 
folemnly  regiftered,  had  been  at  an  inimenfe  ex- 
pence  to  drain  and  render  produ^ive  barren  and 
unhealthy  marlhes  i  who,  after  having  indemnified 
ihofe  who  had  rights  on  them  of  little  value,  have^ 
by  long  labour,  changed  places  that  were  aban^ 
doned  to  fterility  into  fruitful  fields,  and  who  have 
thus  beftowed  on  the  State  new  fources  of  riches  ? 
What  property  dcferved  more  to  be  refpefted 
than  that  which  has  been  thus  acquired  ?  It  was 
thought  juft  to  exempt  it  from  taxes  during  fcvc-* 
ral  years  ;  but  what  the  Government  was  of  opi- 
nion ought  to  be  encouraged  witli  a  view  to  the 
public  benefit,  our  new  legiflators  deftroy,  with- 
out having  regard  to  any  intereft,  either  general  or 
plarticular.  They  cannot  perfnade  themfelves  tha^ 
any  thing  good  has  been  done  before  their  time. 

I  (hall  add  nothing  to  this  rapid  enumeration  of 
the  principal  injuries  which  the  Nobility  have  fuf- 
fered  in  their  property,  becaufe  all  the  remon- 
ftrances  that  may  be  made  on  each  of  them  feem 
now  abforbed.  by  aii  enormous  aft  of  injuflicc, 
which  afFcfts  them  ii;i  a  much  more  fenfible  parr, 
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lince  it  attacks  their  rights  of  birth,  their  ranlc, 
their  very  cxiftence :  of  fuch  a  nature  is  it,  that,  in 
compariibn  of  this  latter  opprefTion,  all  preceding 
difpoffeflions,  every  aft  of  violence,  and  all  the 
pcrfecutions  they  had  bclbre  fuffcred,  muft  be  ac- 
counted as  nothing. 

My  readers  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  in- 
credible decree  of  the  19th  of  June  (.1790), 
which  cnaiSts  that  herediury  Nobility  (hall  no 
longer  exift  in  France;  that  there  Ihall  be  no 
jnore  titles,  no  more  armorial  bearings,  no  more 
liveries,  &c. 

No  more  Nobility  in  France,  where  already 
there  is  no  more  Clergy,  no  more  Magillracy,  no 
more  Government!.... 

No  more  Nobility  in  France,  where  the  Nobi- 
lity reprcfent  the  conquerors,  founders,  and  firft 
Icgiflarors  of  the  kingdom;  thofe  who  placed  upon 
the  throne  the  Head  of  the  Reigning  i  amily  !.^.. 

No  more  Nobiiir/  in  France,  where  the  Nobi- 
lity, attached  folely  to  the  profefiion  of  arms,  have 
at  all  times  devoted  themfclves  to  the  defence  of 
the  State! 

No  more  Nobility  in  a  monarchy! Ought 

we  to  believe  it,  becaufc  twenty  or  thirty  perfons, 
who  govern  three  or  four  hundred,  and  by  them 

the 
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the  whole  Nation,  would  have  it  fo,  as  they  roft 
irorn  dinner?  One  day  they  faid:  Twenty-five 
tniliions  of  people  who  laji  night  went  to  fieepflaves^ 
huve  this  morning  awakened  free  \  on  another  day 
thty  faid :  T:hree  huftdred  thoufand  perfons,  who 
were  noble  this  morningy  fhall  ho  longer  be  fo  this 
kvcning.  Would  it  not  fcem  that  they  were  armed 
with  an  all-powerful  magic  wand  ?  But  the  ef- 
fcfts  have  nothing  of  enchantment  in  them :  theft 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  on  their  awaking, 
find  themfelves  more  wretched  and  more  to  be 
commiferated  than  bcfoiej  and  Nobility  will  al- 
ways be  Nobility. 

It  fequires  an  effort  to  fefolve  ferioufly  to  dif- 
cufs  what  has  univerfally  been  confidered  as  onljr 
an  objed  of  ridicules  and  the  National  Affembly, 
wliich  it  would  not  be  refpeftful  to  confound  with 
thofe  who,  by  hafty  and  rafh  morions,  have  in- 
duced it  to  pafs  precipitate  refolutiuns,  at  which, 
the  next  day,  it  is  itftlf  aftonilhtd,  ought  to  par- 
don us  if  we  ftiDuid  confider  this  decree  as  ah 
apocryphal  att,  which  fome  malevolent  beings 
have  performed,  under  its  name,  while  it  flept, 
and  conteii'pruoufly  abandon  what  is  fo  abfurd  to 
the  ridicule  its  extrava^^ance  has  excited,  among 
all  nations,  and  even  among  the  people  of  France. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  general  profcrip- 
tion  of  the  Nobility,  having  been  inferted  among 
the  Conftitutional  Articles,  has  become  a  thing  too 
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fitrrious  to  admit  of  any  pleafantiy  on  the  meta- 
fnorphofis  cf  names,  or  other  abfurdities  that  fol- 
low from  it.  The  confequenccs  of  it  are  fo  im- 
portant^  and  it  is  fo  cldfely  connefted  with  the 
anti-monarchical  fyftem  of  thofe  who  propofed  it, 
that  It  is  eflential  to  demonftrate,  that  it  is  neither 
conformable  to  the  will  of  the  Nation,  nor  com- 
patible with  its  interefts,  nor  poffible  to  be  carried 
into  execution. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how 
contrary  the  annihilation  of  the  French  Nobility  is 
to  the  declared  general  will  of  the  Nation,  that 
property  (hould  be  prcfcrved  Inviolable.  Can  there 
be  any  property  more  precious,  more  facn  d,  more 
unalienable,  than  the  rights  men  poficlb  by  birth, 
the  rank  derived  to  them  from  their  anccftors, 
and  the  hereditary  honours  which  they  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  under  the  proteftion  of  the  laws  ? 
Cart  we  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  Peerage, 
that  firft  dignity  of  tlie  State,  the  pofTcfTors  of 
which  are  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  by 
birth  members  of  the  King's  Court — the  Peerage, 
which  fupplits  the  place  of  fd.  cune  in  every  one 
invcfted  with  it,  is  nor  a  real  property,  and  the 
moft  noble  patrimony  that  a  father  can  tranfmit  to 
his  fon  ?  Can  wc  be'ieve  that  a  word,  a  hafty 
ref  )lve,  in  which  the  public  can  only  perceive  the 
caprice  of  fome  rafh  and  inconncicrate  iiiciivlduals, 
and  by  no  means  the  nation.:]  will,  can  in  an  in- 
ftant  caufc  (o  dilappear  thofc  Nobles  of  France, 
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thofe  Reprcfentativcs  of  the  ancient  Barons>  thofe 
venerable  flocks  of  the  monarchy,  created  toi 
fuftain  the  throne,  as  the  German  Eleftors  were 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Empire ;  and  who,  at  the 
coronation  of  our  Kings,  appear  in  the  royal  habitj 
with  crowns  on  their  headsj  carrying  together  the 
crown  of  the  King,  and  receiving  from  him  the 
oath  he  takes  to  be  the  protedor  of  the  Churchj 
its  rights,  and  of  his  whole  people.  Will  a  pre- 
eminence like  this  ever  be  renounced  ?  Is  it  even 
permitted  any  Gentleman  to  forget  from  what 
blood  he  has  ifTued  ?  And  if  all  men  in  general 
are  fo  attached  to  their  property  that  they  will 
defend  it  at  the  rifk  of  their  lives,  can  it  be  ex- 
pefted  that  thofe  of  this  diflinguifhed  clafs,  whofc 
Honour  is  their  principal  inheritance,  will  fuffer 
to  be  wrefled  from  them  thofe  titles  which  Honour 
has  beflowed  on  them,  which  Honour  has  en- 
joined them  to  preferve,  and  againft  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  Honour  has  already  protefted  in 
fuch  energetic  and  well-founded  remonflranccs 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

By  what  right  can  the  Legiflative  Body  have 
imagined  itfelf  audiofifcd  to  take  away  a  preroga- 
tive which  it  does  not  appertain  to  it  to  beflow  ? 
What  inconfiflency  is  it  in  the  AfTembly,  after 
having  decreed  that  liberal  profeffions  fhall  not 
be  accounted  derogatory  to  Nobility,  and  that 
citizens  of  all  ranks  fhall  henceforth  be  admiffible,^ 
equally  with  the  Nobility^  to  all  offices^  eccleOaf- 
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tical,  civil,  and  military,  now  to  decree  that  thercf 
fhall  no  longer  be  any  Nobility  ?  By  what  man- 
dates, by  what  delegation  of  power,  has  it  been 
fiuthorifed  thus  to  declare  war  againft  a  part  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  dare  to  degrade  the  whole 
French  Nobility,  againft  which  no  other  power  in 
the  world  could  have  committed  fuch  an  outrage 
with  impunity  ?  And,  fince  an  aft  which  fo  much 
Ihocks  realon  and  common  fenfc  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  an  Aflcmbly  fo  auguft,  what  excufe 
can  thofe  make  who  have  thus  proftituted  its  namei 
who,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  frenzy,  and  hatred 
of  public  tranquillity,  have  reduced  three  hundred 
thoufand  gentlemen  to  the  defperate  option  of 
leaving  France,  or  defending  their  rights  fword  in 
hand  ?  a  fearful  alternative,  but  which  muft  be- 
come inevitable,  if  the  Nobility  fee  no  other  choicd 
but  one  of  thcfe,  or  infamy.  What  law  would  then 
condemn  thofe  who  (hould  fly  oppreflion,  or  thofe 
who  fhould  refift  it  ?  Will  the  rights  of  man  per- 
mit perfons  to  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  king- 
dom where  they  can  no  longer  prefer ve  their  rank, 
the  honour  of  their  name,  or  their  moral  exiftence  ? 
Do  not  the  rights  of  man  authorife  us  to  retakd 
by  force  what  by  force  alone  has  been  taken  from 
us? 

In  either  cafe  the  people,  who  fee  not  whither 
they  are  led,  muft 'be  thv,  viftims  of  the  events 
for  cither  they  will  have  to  regret  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  thoufand  families^  which  have  been  the  fup- 
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port  of  millions,  and  whofc  voluntary  baniftimcnC 
muft  ruin  the  kingdom^  or  they  muft  fight  againft 
their  own  defenders  5  againft  thofe  who  prefervcd 
them  both  from  foreign  invafions  and  tyrannies  at 
home :  fo  that  the  leaft  evil  they  could  fuffcr,  would 
be  a  defeat. 

To  compenfate  confequences  fo  horrible,  what 
can  be  promifed  to  the  people  by  thofe  who  endea- 
vour to  conceal  them  from  their  view  ?  Will  they 
encourage  them  to  hope  they  fhall  fharc  in  the 
fpoils  of  the  Nobility  who  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the 
annihilation  of  their  honours  ?  As  if,  by  pretending 
to  confifcate  their  pofleflions,  they  could  alfo  con- 
fifcate  their  courage;  as  if  it  were  not  univcrfally 
acknowledged  that  the  idea  of  thefe  agrarian  divi- 
fions  would  be  the  moft  dangerous  of  human  fol- 
lies, were  it  not,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  chi- 
merical. 

But  let  us  pafs  all  the  limits  of  pofTibility,  and, 
(ince  we  are  difcourfing  on  things  the  moft  incon- 
ceivable, let  us  admit  that  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Aflembly  may  efFeft  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
Nobility  in  France,  without  difficulty,  without 
difturbance,  without  any  dilaceration  of  the  body 
politic ;  but  what  then  muft  become  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  kingdom  ?  what  muft  become  of 
its  moral  refources  ?  what  muft  become  of  its  form 
of  government  ?  queftions  which  well  defervc  to 
be  fcrioufly  confidered,  though  they  have  not  been 

noticed* 
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noticed.  Little  have  they  been  attended  to  by 
our  youthful  knights  of  an  iUuftrious  race,  who, 
when  they  threw  away  their  lances  and  Oiiclds  to 
mix  undiftinguifhcd  with  the  crowd,  did  not  per- 
ceive, did  not  feel,  that  by  abdicating  their  rank 
they  betrayed  the  duties  impofed  on  them  by  it  i 
that,  by  depriving  the  kingdom  of  its  ornament, 
they  enervated  its  power  j  apd  that,  while  they 
imagined  they  fervcd  the  people,  they  drew  on 
them  the  fcourges  of  defpotifm.  Let  us  prefcnt 
thcfe  truths  to  them  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  let 
them  blulh  that  they  could  not  difcern  diem, 

• 

If  the  military  fpirit  that  chara^terifed  the 
Franks  be  perpetuated  in  their  defcendants,  it  is 
principally  in  the  Nobility,  and  by  the  Nobility^ 
that  it  is  prcfcrvcd.  The  Nobility  of  France 
know  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  arms: 
Grandees  of  the  realm,  and  fimplc  gentlemen, 
cldeft  fons  of  noble  families,  and  younger  brothers, 
all  feem  to  have  been  devoted  from  their  birth  to 
military  fervice ,  this  is  their  only  element :  and 
hence  is  it  that  there  are  more  Nobility  in  the* 
French  armies  than  in  tjiofe  of  any  other  nation* 
They  have  always  been  the  nerve'  of  our  troops, 
and  have  continually  given  examples  of  that  in- 
trepid courage  that  braves  every  danger.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  earlieft  times,  by  whom  were 
wrought  thofe  prodigies  of  valour  which  have  ren- 
dered the  French  name  illuftrious,  but  by  our 
adventurous  and  valiant  knights  ?    If  we  return  to 

U  %  more 
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more  modern  days,  how  often  have  our  nohU 
fquadrons,  when  they  accompanied  our  Kings  to 
the  field,  been  fecn  to  precipitate  themfelves  into 
the  midft  of  the  battalions  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  appeared  impenetrable,  break  through  them 
fword  in  hand,  and  overpower  their  courage  by 
courage  more  than  human  ?  In  the  mod  perilous 
fituations  of  the  State,  what  a  powerful  refourcc 
has  been  found  in  the  convocation  of  the  arriere^ 
ban  ?  With  what  a  well-founded  confidence  did 
Louis  XIV,  in  the  moft  difaftrous  period  of  his 
reign,  and  when  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  appeared 
to  depend  on  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle,  reply  to 
thofe  who  afked  him  what  would  have  become  of 
France,  had  the  day  been  loft  at  Denain !  "  I  would 
have  put  myfelf,"  faid  he,  "  at  the  head  of  my 
Nobility,  and,  furrounded  by  them,  would  not 
have  feared  to  have  oppofed  the  viftorious 
enemy."  The  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
foon  after  terminated  the  misfortunes  of  France, 
fufficiently  Ihew  how  formidable  the  Monarch  is 
who  can  have  recourfe  to  fuch  an  army.  But  let 
'  us  fupppfe  it  difl3anded,  and  let  one  of  thofe  cri- 
tical moment^  again  arrive  to  which  the  greateft 
empires  are  expofed  j  what  words  can  we  fubftitutc 
for  thofe  which  had  fuch  eflfeft  when  uttered  by 
Lx)uis  Xiv  ?  Shall  the  King  fay,  «  I  will  put 
myfelf  at  the  head  of  my  citizens  and  tradefmen, 
lately  armed,  and  with  them  attack  the  well- 
difciplined  and  veteran  troops  that  have  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  my  kingddrti?**    I  leave 

any 
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any  one  to  judge  whether  fuch  a  fpeech  would  be 
equally  ftriking  with  that  with  which  I  have  com- 
pared it.  For  though  I  entertain  the  highett  opi- 
nion of  the  warlike  courage  of  all  the  French,  and 
efpccially  of  that  of  the  Bourbons,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  prefent  time,  when  the  army  is  in  a 
date  of  diflblution  from  neglect  of  difcipline, 
when  the  public  treafury  is  cxhaufted  by  the 
tnoft  vicious  admin iftrat ion,  when  Nobility  is 
abolilhed  by  a  conftitutional  decree,  when  the 
whole  force  of  the  Executive  Power  is  enervated 
by  anarchy — I  cannot  believe,  I  fay,  that,  at  fuch 
a  time,  we  are  authorifed  to  afliime  the  ftyle  of 
Lx>uis  XIV,  and  ftill  lefs  that  language  of  bravado 
and  menace  in  which  one  of , the  great  politicians 
of  the  Affembly  has  advifed  the  Nation  to  addrefs 
Great  Britain  *• 

It 


^  M.  Dupont,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled^  Confiderations  on  the 
political  Situations  of  France »  Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  at  the 
pre/ent  Crifis,  which  appeared  under  his  name,  and  has  been 
tranflated  into  £ngli(h>  gave  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the  Coart 
of  France  fhould  require  that  of  London  to  difarm  immediately, 
and  that  it  fhould  declare  to  England,  that,  if  (he  refufed.  on 
this  demand,  to  fecure  to  us  and  our  allies  a  folid  and  lading 
peace,  the  French  nation  bad  /worn,  on  its  honour,  to  go  and 
feek  it  at  London,  ivbere  it  nuas  certain  to  find  it.  The  anfwer, 
adds  he,  muft  be  fpeedy  ;  for  if  England  does  not  begin  to  dif 
arm  in  a  tueek,  hoftilities  Jhould  commence  in  a  month.  Such, 
Frenchmen,  is  the  language  of  thofe  who,  to  prevent  your 
Kings  from  engaging  you  in  wars  which  might  be  avoided, 
have  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  determining  when 

U  3  war 
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It  IS  not  on'y  with  refpeft  to  her  military  con- 
ftitution,  that  France  muft  be  enfeebled  by  the 
abolition  of  Nobility;  (he  would  alfo.lofe  what 
may  be  called  her  moral  refources  j  that  is  to  fay, 
thofc  which  are  derived  from  Honour,  that  firfl: 
motive  principle  in  monarchies,  which  is,  as 
Montefquieu  has  well  demonftrated,  the  principle 
of  their  government,  the  prefervative  of  their 
power,  and  the  moft  aflive  fpring  of  all  the  parts 
of  their  organifation.  Honour,  beyond  a  doubt, 
will  never  ceafe  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  French- 
men ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  lefs  true  that  it  afts 
moft  fenfibly  on  the  Nobility,  and  through  them 
re-  afts  with  the  greateft  utility  to  the  State.  All 
pcrfons  of  generous  minds,  of  whatever  condition 
they  may  be,  doubtlefs  feel  its  influence  3  but  its 
rnotivc  force  is  exerted  on  the  Nobles  with  a 
greater  intenfity,  bccaufe  it  a£ts  on  them  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  obligations  impofed  on 
them  by  their  birth,  the  examples  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  the  maxims  inftilled  into  them  in  thpir  edu- 
cation, and  an  infinity  of  happy  prejudices  that 
trace  around  them  a  circle  of  duiies  beyond  which 

they 


war  i;  necefl'ary  I  Thus  are  you  advifed  to  addrefs  a  people  as 
haughty  as  yourfclvcs,  and  more  generous  towards  you,  in 
your  prefent  circumflances,  than  you  were  towards  them  at  the 
lime  ofthejr  diTputc  with  .America  ;  fince,  far  from  taking  an 
Infidious  advantage  of  the  unhappy  fituation  in  which  you  arc/ 
they  have  conllantly  preferved,  and  teftify  towards  you,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  the  moik  pacific  difpofitions ! 
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they  cannot  pafs,  without  being  ftigmatifed  with 
infamy,  and  excluded  from  the  fociety  of  their 
Order.  Ingenuoufnefs,  fidelity  to  their  word, 
the  love  of  glory,  and  the  contempt  of  danger, 
arc  the  appropriate  charafter  of  Nobility  j  and  fo 
much  fo,  that  a  Noble  who  fhould  not  f>oflef^ 
thefe  qualities  by  the  interior  fentiment  of  virtue, 
would  be  compelled  by  his  rank  to  exercife  them 
externally.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  advanta- 
geous it  muft  be  to  a  kingdom  to  prefervc  in  it 
the  principle  of  fo  beneficial  an  opinion. 

Nobility  is  alfo,  in  the  moral  fenfe,  an  oeco- 
nomical  refource.  "  It  is  the  only  rccompenft? 
"  for  fervices  rendered  to  the  State  which  is  not 
burdenfome;  the  only  one  which  can  main- 
tain emulation  among  4  great  people,  with- 
out degrading  and  corrupting  them:  it  is,  in 
a  generous  Nation,  the  moft  powerful  and 
*'  moft  certain  motive  to  great  aftions  and  great 
*'  facrifices."  I  extraft  thefe  words  from  the 
energetic  proteftations  which  the  Deputies  of  t;he 
Nobility,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have 
authentically  made  againft  the  decree  for  the  abo- 
liftiment  of  their  Order.  Thefe  proteftations,  con-p 
figned  to  feveral  public  depofita.ries,  arc  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  feelings  and  determinations  of  the 
Nobles,  and  are  fuch  as  might  be  expeAed  from  a 
Body  of  which  Honour  is  the  folc  element,  and 
which  prefers  Honour  to  life.  It  is  impoffible 
to  read  witliout  emotion,  and  perhaps  our  dema- 
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gogues  themfelves  have  not  read  without  a  kind 
of  fliuddering,  the  prefage  of  what  is  to  come,  the 
language,  equally  affefting  and  firm,  which  pour- 
trays  the  grief,  and  announces  the  refolution,  of 
that  Nobility  whofe  anceftors  founded  the  French 
Empire. 

They  cite  the  exprefs  words  of  the  King,  who, 
in  the  fitting  of  the  4th  of  February,  when  the 
civic  oath  was  adminiftered,  recommended  to  the 
Aflembly  to  remember,  *^  that  whatever  remind^ 
^^  a  Nation  of  th'!  antiquity  and  "continuity  of  the 
^*  fervices  of  an  honoured  race,  is  a  diftinftion 
**  which  nothing  can  deftroy  i  and  that  all  ranks 
^*  of  fociety  are  interefted  in  preferving  the  refpeft 
f^  due  to  tranfmiflible  titles,  which  are  the  nobleft 
^'  inheritances  that  fathers  can  bequeath  to  their 
f'  children." 

'  They  reprefent,  ^^  that,  if  hereditary  Nobility 
f^  were  ncr  a  property  beyond  the  reaqh  of  any 
."  power,  its  abolition  would  be,  with  refpeft  to 
^*  its  pofleflbrs,  a  degradation  which,  without  a 
'*  total  change  in  our  manners  and  ideas,  ought 
«'  only  to  be  jinflifted  as  a  punifliment  for  the 
f*  greateft  crimes^'* 

They  remonftrate,  *'  that,  as  they  always  have 
"  been,  and  ftill  are  ready  to  fhed  their  blood  for 
."  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and  as  they  have 
?5  freely  facrificcd  for  its  good  all  their  pecuniary 

**  advantages. 
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*^  Advantages^  and  breathe  only  for  it$  cMence^  they; 
^*  never  could  have  expe£ted  that  any  atteoipt 
'*  would  have  been  made  to  deprive  them  of  a. 
'*  diftinftion  which  their  anceftors  had  acquire^. 
*^  at  the  expcnce  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
*'  which  appertains  to  their  defcendants  by  an 
''  indefeafible  tranfmiflionj  no  power  on  earth 
'^  being  able  to  prevent  the  fon  of  a  gentlcn^an 
^^  from  being  born  a  gentleman." 

They  unanimoufly  proteft,  "  that  they  will  de* 
'^  fend  with  all  their  power  their  political  exift- 
ence,  as  connefted  with  the  deftiny  of  the 
State,  as  dear  and  precious  to  men  who  repre- 
**  fent  the  conquerors  of  the  Gauls,  and  as  nccer- 
fary  to  the  liberty  of  the  French  people,  who 
would  quickly  ceafe  to  be  free,  ihould  they 
lofe  their  true  fupporters,  their  true  friends." 
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They  declare  in  confequence,  - "  that,  as  it  was 
with  the  fword  that  their  titles  were  acquired, 
*^  with  the  fword  will  they  maintain  them,  againft 
^*  the  enemies  of  the  Monarchy ;  it  being  dcmon- 
*'  ftrable  that  there  can  be  no  Monarchy  without 
«  Nobility."  ♦ 

It 

*  What  I  have  here  cited  is  taken  from  the  Proteflations 
made. 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Scnefchalty  of  Chatel- 
lerault,  by  the  Count  d'Efcars ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Sencfchalty  of  Auch,  by 

^e  Baron  de  Loppc^ 

In 
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It  is  this  latter  propofition,  until  the  prefent  times 
confidered  as  indubitable,  that  it  is  now  neccflaiy 


to 


In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Vicomte  of  Paris,  by  the 
Duke  de  Caflriesy  the  Bailli  de  CrulToU  M.  d'Efpremeuil,  and 
M.  d'OrmeiTon  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Poitou,  by  Meffieura  de 
Cruflbl,  d'Amboife,  de  Lamberti,  de  la  Chartre,  &c. 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Bugel,  by  the  Marquis  dc 
Clermont  Mont  St.  Jean  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Angoumois^  by  the  Coont  de 
Culan,  and  the  Marqais  de  St*  Simon  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Senefchalty  of  Cailel- 
naudajTy  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Auvergne>  by  the  Marquji 
de  la  Qucuille ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Lorraine,  by  the  Counu  de 
Ludre,  de  Touftain^  &c. 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Dijon,  by 
the  Count  dc  Levis  ; 

la  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Anton,  by 
the  Marquis  dc  Digoinc  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobijity  of  Alfacc,  by  the  Baron  dc 
Lander  berg ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Ilaynaut,  by  the  Baronde 
Nedonchel ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobilitv  of  the  Bailiwicks  of  Provins 
and  Montreau,  by  the  Marquis  de  Parois ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  Cotentin,  by  the  Baron  de 
Juigne  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Nobility  of  the  Vicomte  of  CoufTerans, 
by  the  Count  de  Pannetier,  &c. 

I  might  cire  twenty  other  Proteflations  in  the  fame  fpirit, 
snd  conceived  nearly  in  the  f^me  terms. 
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to  dcmonftratc;  fince  fome  afFeft  to  deny  its 
tnith,  though  m  their  hearts  they  are  well  con- 
vinced that  the  abolition  of  Nobility  was  the  laft 
ftep  which  rennained  for  them  to  take,  to  arrive  at 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment. 

I  Ihall  not  repeat  what  Lhave  faid,  after  Mon- 
tcfquieu,  on  the  neceflTity  of  intermedial  powers  in 
every  monarchical  government,  and  on  the  poli- 
tical axiom  that  there  is  no  more  natural  inter- 
mediate power  between  the  King  and  the  People 
than  that  of  the  Nobility,  ^ut  to  render  this 
truth  more  manifeft,  I  (hall  explain  how  and  in 
what  fenfe  the  Nobility  fulfill  this  funftionof  an 
intermediate  power,  which  conftitutei  the  very 
cflence  of  the  monarchical  government. 

Montefquieu  feems  only  to  have  attended  to 
the  jutility  of  this  Body  fo  far  as  it  might  mode- 
rate the  royal  authority,  and  check  arbitrary 
power  J  he  confidered  Monarchy  in  iti  plenitude, 
and  the  power  of  making  laws,  united,  in  the  hand  of 
a  fingle  perfon,  to  the  power  of  caufing  them  to  be 
executed.  The  idea  of  a  Body  reprefentativc  of 
the  people,  and  exercifing,  in  their  name,  the 
legiflative  power,  never  entered  into  his  theory ; 
it  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  he  ihould  not 
advert  to  the  neceffity  of  providing  againft  its 
pfurpations ;  and  that,  after  having  faid^  that  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  Monarchy  is.  No  Mo- 
narchy 
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narcby  no  Nobility -,  no  Nobility y  no  Monarch— he 
has  added  only,  But  we  have  a  Dejpct ;  inftcad  pf 
faying,    But  we  have  either  a  Dejpot^  or  an  AJ-- 
Jtmbly  of  popular  tyrants. 

It  is  to  proteft  the  State  equally  from  cither  of 
thefe  extremes,  that  Nobility  are  neceffary  in  a 
monarchy ;  and  this  Montefquieu  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  obferved,  had  he  lived  in  our  days, 
or  could  he  have  forcfeen  what,  in  his  time,  no 
one  could  have  imagined.  Accuftomed  to  dif- 
covcr  efFefts  in  their  caufes,  that  great  man  would 
have  begun  to  prefage  what  we  experience,  the 
moment  he  had  feen  a  republican  Minifter  give 
the  Third  Eftate  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
Affembly  of  the  three  Orders,  both  from  the  eflFeft 
of  double  reprefentation,  and  the  faults  in  the 
regulations  refpefting  the  convocation,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Clergy. 
Montefquieu  v/ould,  from  that  time,  have  per- 
ceived>  and  pointed  out,  the  confequences  to  which 
the  State  muft  be  expofed  j  and  if  the  advice  of  that 
perfidious  and  ambitious  man  who  has  led  the  peo- 
ple captive,  that  he  might  rule  over  the  kingdom, 
and  who  has  ruined  every  thing  both  with  relpeft 
to  the  kingdom  and  himfelf,  had  prevailed  over 
his  opinion,  he  would  have  exclaimed  :  Preferve^ 
at  leafiy  your  Nobility ^  as  the  only  counterpoife 
againft  democratic  innovations,  as  the  only  barrier 
which  can  check  the  ujurpations  of  an  Affembly  tend^ 
ingy  by  its  organifation,  to  encroach  on  every  power. 
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W,  in  fine,  after  having  feen  all  the  Orders  fiip- 
prefled,  and  all  ranks  confounded,  he  had  alfo 
witncffcd  the  blind  effervefcence  which  has  occa- 
Coned  the  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  French 
Nobility,  he  muft  have  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
unhappy  country,  fubjefted  to  that  degradation  of 
the  democratic  government  which  the  ancients 
called  Ochlocracy^  and  which  Cicero  condemns,  in 
his  Tufculan  Difputations,  when  he  cites,  as  an 
example  of  the  utmoft  depravity  of  popular  go- 
vernment, the  decree  of  the  Ephefians,  when  they 
baniflied  Hermodorus:  Let  no  p  erf  on  among  us 
be  above  the  reft ;  but  if  any  Jucb  be  founds  let 
him  depart^  and  inhabit  Jome  other  country^ 
Heraclitus  the  philofopher' declared  that  all  who 
had  aflented  to  this  decree  deferved  to  be  punifhed 
with  death*. 

Much  Icfs  fcvere  than  Heraclitus,  we  only  con- 
demn to  repentance  thofe  who,  feduced  by  chi- 
meras of  equality,  the  confequences  of  which  have 
been  concealed  from  them,  have  not  perceived 
that  the  vain  efforts  made  to  deftroy  the  Nobility 
were  only  blows  aimed  at  the  Monarchy  j  that  to 
fupprefs  all  ranks  and  all  diftinftions  in  the  State, 
is  to  disjoin  the  pyramidal  fcale  of  fubordination, 

and 


•  Uni<verfoSi  ait^  Ephffios  effe  morte  muldandoiy  quod  cum  ci'vU 
tate  exptUertnt  Hermodorum^  ita  locuti  funt :  Nemo  de  nobis 
Unas  excellat ;  fin  quis  extiterit»  alio  in  loco  Sc  apud  alios  fit.— 
Cic.  Tu/cmJ.  ^aft.  lib,  5,  cap.  36. 
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and  to  break  the  links  of  the  chain  which  unites 
the  Monarch  to  his  fubjefts,  and  the  fubjeds  to 
their  Monarch  i  that  it  is  to  render  the  Legifla- 
.  tive  Body  abfolute,  the  Executive  Po^er  null,  and 
anarchy  inevitable i  that  it  is  even  to  facrifice  both 
the  people  and  liberty,  fince  it  is  demonftrated,  by 
the  hiftory  of  all  nations,  that  the  diforders  of 
Ochlocracy  conftantly  lead  to  the  excefles  of  Dcf- 
potifm. 

Is  there  a  more  natural  or  more  efficacious  pre- 
fcrvative  againft  thefe  two  oppofite  evils  than  the 
Nobility?  Is  not  that  Body  interefted,  in  the 
moft  eflential  manner,  to  ward  off  each  ;  and  does 
it  not  poffefs  the  moft  powerful  means  to  counter- 
aft  them  ?  It  has  every  thing  to  lofe,  if  the  Mo- 
narch be  deprived  of  ftrength  and  fupport  j  and 
lofes  every  thing,  if  he  becomes  a  defpot.  Its 
fafety  confifts  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  different 
powers.  By  the  elevation  of  its  rank,  and  the 
importance  of  its  poflefTions,  it  is  more  clofely 
connefted  than  any  other  clafs  of  citiaens  with  the 
conftitution  of  a  limited  government  j  and  it  is 
alfo,  by  its  rank  and  its  pofTefTions,  better  enabled 
to  defend  and  maintain  this  fame  conftitution. 

For  this  reafon,  the  abolition  of  Nobility  has 
always  been  a  favourite  projeft  with  demagogues, 
and  alfo  with  dcfpots.  The  Tribunes  of  the  Ro* 
man  people  were  continually  aiming  to  degrade 
the  Patricians ;  the  Emperors  levelled  them  with 
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the  Plebeians.  The  popular  ufurper  Marius  pro- 
fcribed  the  Nobles  in  Rome :  the  tyrant  Caligula 
defpoiled  and  perfccuted  them  in  Gaul.  The 
pure  democracies,  fuch  as  that  of  St.  Marino,  and 
Ibme  Cantons  of  Switzerland,*  exclude  Nobility  j 
the  great  countries  of  flavcry,  fuch  as  Turkey,  are 
unacquainted  with  it.  If  we  examine  the  annals 
of  all  Nations,  we  fhall  find  the  Nobility  equally 
an  objcdt  of  attack  from  the  enemies  of  authority 
and  the  enemies  of  liberty.  We  (hall  alfo  find  it 
maintained,  cherilhed,  and  refpefted,  by  the  wifeft 
Naiions,  and  in  the  beft-conftituted  monarchies. 
Among  the  number  of  thefe  we  arc  certainly  to 
place  England,  where  the  Peers  are  confidered 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  Conftitution;  where  the  peo- 
pltr,  who  have  not  forgotten  how  much  the  Nobility 

havQ 


•  It  is  an  error  to  fay,  as  Tome  writers  have  faid,  that  there 
is  no  Nobility  in  Switzerland.  This  is  only  true  with  regard 
to  the  fmaller  Cantons  of  that  Republic,  as  thofe  of  Appenzcl, 
Underwaald,  Gbiis,  Zug,  Uri,  and  Switz;  but  certainly  we 
cannot  fay.  there  are  no  Neb;liiy  in  the  Canton  of  fierne,-  ici 
fvhich  thatOrdci  h  very  diitinft  from  the  common  pctplej  nor 
can  we  fay  it  of  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  where  the  government 
is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  forty  noble  families;  nor  of  that  of 
Soleure,  where  the  Patricians  are  in  poflTeilion  of  all  public 
employments;  nor  of  that  of  Zurich,  where  one  of  the  thineea 
tribes  is  composed  entirely  of  Nobles,  who  do  not  engage  in 
trade ;  nor  oi'  that  of  SchafFhaufen,  where  there  is  alfo  a  u-ibe 
of  Nobles. 

In  genera],  we  may  affirm  that  Nobility  is  found  in  ever/ 
country,  and  that  it  has  egciilcd  among  all  civilized  nations. 
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have  contributed  to  the  rc-eftabli{hment  of  their 
liberty,  are  more  affeftionately  united  to  them 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  where,  in 
fine,  the  highly  honourable  diftinftion  of  Peers  of 
the  realm,  conciliating  itfelf  by  a  fpecies  of  con- 
tinual transfufion  of  kindred,  in  the  bofom  of  the 
Commons,  proves  that,  in  a  well-ordered  govern- 
ment, the  maintenance  of  ranks  i3  perfedUy  con- 
fident with  the  intereft  of  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  from  their  concord  refulcs 
the  public  harmony. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  an  authority 
which  cannot  be  fufpefted  by  our  philofophers,  I 
mean  that  of  the  Encyclopedic.  It  is  there  faid : 
**  Every  Monarchy  in  which  there  is  no  Nobility,  is 
•*^  an  unmixed  tyranny. . . .  The  Body  of  the  No- 
bility tempers  the  Sovereignty,  and,  by  its  own 
fplendor,  accuftoms  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
behold  and  fuftain  the  blaze  of  Royalty,  with- 
*^  out  being  difmayed  at  it. — The  Nobility  ought 
*'  not  to  poffefs  too  much  power;  yet  Ihould  they 
**  pr^crve  a  grandeur  which  may  excite  efteem> 
*^  and,  by  reprefling  popular  infolence,  prevent  it 
*^  from  attacking  the  majefty  of  the  Throne.** 

The  abolition  of  Nobility,  therefore,  is  equally 
impolitic  and  oppreffive;  equally  incompatible 
with  the  conftitution  of  France,  and  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  property ;  equally  dangerous  to  pub* 
lie  tranquillity,  and  impoffiblc  to  be  effcded. 

Befides, 
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BcHdes^  not  even  the  Icaft  ftiadow  of  a  pretext 
can  be  alledged  for  the  decree  by  which  it  is  abo- 
lilhedj  Cncc,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inconvenience 
of  the  pecuniary  exemptions  which  the  Nobility 
had  enjoyed  no  longer  exifted ;  and,  on  the  other^ 
every  perfon  entertained  the  fame  opinion  with 
refpeft  to  the  reformation,  diftated  by  the  In- 
ftru£tions,  of  all  the  abufes  relative  to  the  means 
of  acquiring  Nobility,  or  to  the  caufcs  by  which 
it  might  be  loft.  Tlie  injuftice  committed  is> 
therefore,  the  more  condemnable,  as  it  is  entirely 
deftitute  of  the  plea  of  intereft. 

» 

I  have  faid  that  the  violation  of  property  ex- 
tended alfo  to  the  Magiftracy ;  under  which  term 
I  meant  to  include  all  perfons  pofleffing  offices  of 
judicature,  or  other  employments  relative  to  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  What  I  have  to  obfervc 
on  this  fubjeft  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  prema- 
ture, becaufc  as  yet  nothing  is  determined  with 
refpeft  to  the  indemnification  to  be  made  to  thofe 
who  filled  the  fupprefled  offices  j  but  they  have 
ah-eady  fuftained  a  very  real  injury,  by  having 
been  deprived,  for  a  year  paft,  of  all  advantage 
from  their  offices,  and  being  difablcd  from  either 
felling  or  enjoying  them,  without  knowing  at 
what  rate  they  fliall  be  reimburfed  for  their  lofs. 
In  the  month  of  Auguft  1789,  the  Aflembly  de- 
creed *'  that  the  venality  of  the  offices  of  judica- 
**  ture  was  fupprefled  from  that  moment;  and 
««  that  juftice  fhould  be  adminiftercd  gratis.'*    It 
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is  true  that  it  was  added :  "  but  neverthelcfs  the 
"  perfons  in  pofleflion  of  thefe  offices  (hall  conti- 
*'  nue  to  exercife  their  functions,  and  receive  the 
'^  emoluments  annexed  to  them,  until  the  Af- 
*'  fembly  fhall  have  provided  the  means  for  their 
"  reimburfement/' 

Hitherto  fome  appearance  of  equity  was  pfe- 
ferved ;  and  tliough  to  have  afted  confidently 
with  the  article  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  which  enafts  that  indemnification  (hall 
precede  every  privation  of  property,  the  means  of 
rcimburfement  ought  to  have  been  provided  be- 
fore the  proprietors  were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
fale, — they  were  at  leafl:  lefc  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  objedt  which  was  rendered  unalienable  in  their 
hands.  But  foon  after,  by  a  new  inconfiftency, 
thefe  fame  fundtions,  the  exercife  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  emoluments  annexed  to  them,  had 
been  prcfcrved  to  the  officers  of  judicature,  by 
the  decree  of  the  month  of  Augufl:  1789,  were 
taken  from  them  by  that  of  the  3d  of  November 
following,  which  has  reduced  all  the  Parliaments 
of  the  kin.'dom  to  a  fiate  of  indefinite  vacation, 
which  (lill  fubfifts,  and  which  will  only  end  with  their 
deftruftion,  already  pronounced  by  implication. 

Since  this  lafl:  decree,  which  feemed  only  to 
ordain  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  fovereign 
Courts,  "  in  expedtance,"  as  it  is  faid,  "  of  the 
**  near  approaching  time  when  the  Affembly  (hall 
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*'  give  its  attention  to  form  a  new  judiciary  oN 
*^  ganization,"  nine  months  have  elapfed,  during 
which  juftice  has  been  fufpended  in  France,  and 
all  the  Parliaments  in  the  kingdorn,  the  place  o( 
which  can  be  fupplied  but  very  imperfedUy  by 
the  Chambers  of  Vacation,  are  in  a  ftate  of  inertnefs 
which  deprives  the  magiftrates  of  the  fees  that 
conftitute  the  principal  produce  of  their  offices, 
which  reduces  to  indigence  the  numerous  agents 
of  juftice  employed  in  the  different  Courts,  and 
confequently  renders  unproduftive  an  enormous 
mafs  of  capitals,  which  arc  the  whole  fortune  of  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  to  whom  they  appertain. 

This,  certainly,  is  not  the  greateft  inconve- 
nience refulting  from  the  inaftion  to  which  the 
Courts  of  Juftice  are  indefinitely  reduced ;  but,  at 
prefent,  I  am  only  confidering  it  fo  far  as  it  in- 
vades property,  the  injury  done  to  which  by  thefe 
decrees  is  but  too  fenfibly  felt  by  all  families  pof- 
fcfTing  any  offices  of  magiftracy,  or  any  employ- 
ment dependent  on  the  aftivity  of  the  Parliaments. 
They  arc  deprived  of  their  income :  they  know 
not  when,  nor  how,  they  Ihall  be  reimburfcd  the 
capitals  they  have  advanced,  whether  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  purchafed,  as*  juftice 
requires,  or  according  to  the  nominal  falary, 
which  bears  no  proportion  to  the  current  profits, 
which  ought  alone  to  be  confidered  as  the  real 
value  of  offices ;  and  even  though  they  were  cer- 
tain of  an  equitable  liquidation,  can  they  be  fo  of 

X  2  an 
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an  effeftive  rcimburfement,  when  they  have  td 
apply  to  a  Public  Treafury  already  exhaufted,  and 
reduced  to  an  inability  of  paying  its  mod  urgent 
debts  without  paper-nnoney  ? 

Was  it  then  allowable  to  defpoil  many  thou- 
fands  of  citizens  of  their  property,  without  having 
confidered  in  what  manner  they  might  be  indem- 
nified for  iheir  lofs,  or  rather  when  it  was  certain 
that  no  rcimburfement  could  be  made  to  them  ? 

In  what  a  peculiar  manner  likewife  is  the  pro- 
perty thus  violated  entitled  to  our  refpeft!  A 
property  for  which  the  pofleflbrs  had  prepared 
themfelves  by  long  and  laborious  ftudies,  and 
which  they  had  only  acquired  that  they  might 
obtain  a  condition  of  life  at  once  honourable,  fe- 
cure,  and  tranfmifliblc  to  their  defcendants ;  one 
in  which  they  had  perhaps  grown  old,  to  which 
they  had  devoted  their  whole  exiftence,  and  by 
which  they  had  merited  well  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves,  here,  a  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, who  has  facrificed  all  the  pleafures  of  life  to 
an  irkfome  profeffion,  that  he  might  prefervc  to 
his  fon  the  hereditary  honour  which  his  anceftors 
had  acquired  and  tranfmitted  to  him  j  there  a  ma- 
giftrate  of  fmall  fortune,  who,  having  no  other  re- 
fources  than  his  talents,  nor  any  other  wi(h  than  to 
render  thofe  talents  ufeful  to  his  country,  has  rc- 
folved  to  borrow  the  purchafe-money  of  a  con- 
fiderable  officej  and  to  expend  his  fcan  ty  patri-* 

mony 
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mony  in  entrance-duties  and  fees  which  he  will 
never  be  repaid,  and  who  now  finds  himfelf  de- 
ftitute  of  all  means  of  fupport,  and  reduced  to 
wait,  at  a  very  uncertain  period,  a  very  pre- 
carious reimburfement.  Who  can  appreciate  all 
the  different  kinds  of  injuries  refulting  from 
thefe  cruel  refolutions,  which  have  been  adopted 
without  allowing  time  for  reflexion,  or  liftening  to 
the  advice  of  humanity  ?  Gracious  Heaven  !  (hall 
the  pretence  of  doing  an  uncertain  good,  perpe- 
tually hurry  men  on  to  the  commiflion  of  indu- 
bitable evil ! 

The  fame  reflexion  is  applicable  to  an  infinite 
number  of  other  violations  of  property,  which  the 
decrees  of  the  AflTembly  have  caufed  all  ranks  of 
citizens  to  fuflfer.  How  many  perfons  have  lent 
their  money,  and  perhaps  all  they  poflfeflTcd  in  the 
world,  fome  to  the  Clergy  as  a  corporate  body,  or 
to  fuch  individuals  of  it  as  enjoyed  fufficicnt  re- 
venues to  enfure  to  them  a  punftual  repayment; 
and  others,  to  the  lords  of  landed  eftates,  who  Iiad 
given  them  fecurity  on  their  quit-rents,  or  other 
manorial  rights,  their  property  in  which  could  no: 
then  poflTibly  be  fufpeftedj  while  others  have  len^, 
in  like  manner,  to  magiftrates,  whofe  office  was 
the  privileged  pledge  of  the  fums  applied  to  its 
acquifitionj — all  of  whom,  by  this  triple  defpoil- 
ing  of  the  Clergy,  the  great  landlords,  and  the 
Magiftrates,  are  at  once  deprived  of  the  fecurity 
which  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  law  ? 

X  3  Will 
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Will  it  be  poflible  to  pcrfiiadc  thcfe  pcribns 
that  they  are  fufficiently  indemnified,  by  becoming 
the  creditors  of  the  State?  Did  they  mean  to 
lend  their  property  to  the  State  ?  And  can  the 
conditions  of  a  contraft  be  changed,  without  the 
confent  of  the  contrafting  parties  ? 

The  fame  decrees,  therefore,  which  have  injured 
the  proprietors  of  land,  have  alfo  done  injury  to 
the  proprietors  of  capitals  in  money  ;  and  this  re- 
percuffion  of  injuftice  has  extended  to  every  con- 
dition of  life  J  there  is  not  one  which  has  been  fe- 
cure  from  the  fide-blows  of  this  general  commo- 
tion. Thofe  who  have  employed  their  money  in 
commerce,  thofe  whofe  whole  property  is  their  in- 
duftry,  and  thofe  who  have  no  other  riches  than 
their  talents,  ^nd  who  have  expended  their  whole 
fortune  in  the  acquifitjon  of  them,  have  all  equal 
rt  ifon  to  complain  of  the  fatal  innovations  which 
have  occafioned  in  everything  a  general  languor 
^nd  fterility. 

Every  means  of  fubfiftence  honeftly  acquired, 
every  enjoyment  legally  poflefled,  every  gift  bc- 
ftowed  by  the  perfon  *who  had  a  right  to  give  it, 
is,  beyond  contradiftion,  a  property ;  and  if  our 
reformers  who  glory  in  being  ftern  and  inflexible, 
had  determined,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  juft,  they 
would  have  acknowledged  that  a  recompenfe 
granted  by  the  Sovereign  for  fervice§  rendered  our 
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country,  that  appointments  on  retirement  from 
office,  the  fruits  of  a  laborious  employment  to 
which  eafe,  health,  and  fortune  have  been  facri- 
ficcd,  or  a  penfion  merited  in  the  midft  of  dan* 
gcr,  and  purchafed  with  blood,  are  well  entitled  to 
be  held  as  facred  as  any  other  fpecies  ol  property, 
or  at  leaft  as  any  other  debts  or  demands  on  the 
State. 

Excefs  and  abufes  may,  no  doubt,  be  difcovercd 
in  the  grants  of  thefe  favours  j  it  is  allowed  that  a 
ftridler  ceconomy  in  difpenfing  t^  em  in  future, 
Ihould  have  been  introduced,  and  that,  in  fome 
rcfpe6b,  it  Ihould  even  have  been  retroaftive. 
Already,  nndeed,  by  the  drawback  on  the  pen- 
(ions,  the  whole  amount  of  them  had  bi  en  dimi- 
nifhed  by  one  fifth;  and  had  new  and  judicious 
regulations  been  added  to  this,  they  would  have 
occafioned  no  complaints :  but  to  confound  all 
without  diftinv3:ion  in  one  general  fuppreffion — to 
reduce  thofe  who,  by  having  rendered  eflential 
fervice  to  the  State,  had  obtained  a  competence, 
to  folicit  fubfiftence  anew — and  to  affume  the 
unheard-of  right  of  effacing,  with  one  dalh  of  the 
pen,  all  the  favours  which  the  Kings,  of  France 
have  difpenfed  for  thirty  or  forty  years  paft — is  a 
greater  extravagance,  a  more  offenfive  abufe,  than 
any  of  thofe  which  have  been  reformed ;  it  rs  at 
once  ufurpation,  injuftice,  and  inhumanity. 

X  4  What 
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What  heart  but  muft  bleed  at  the  relation  given 
to  the  Affembly,  by  one  of  its  members  *,  of  an 
old  officer,  covered  with  wounds,  who  came  and 
faid  to  him :  "  I  have  been  to  the  Committee,  to 
claim  the  payment  of  my  penfion  of  feven  hun- 
dred livres,  and  have  reprefented  to  them  that 
it  was  neceflary  to  my  fubfiftence.  Go,  I  was 
*^  anfwercd,  go,  and  ajk  Jupport  of  your  rela^ 
"  tionsV^  The  refpeftable  officer  who  made  this 
affisfting  claim  to  a  penfion  of  thirty  louts,  for  nine 
wounds,  is  named  Montagnac  ! — the  author  of  the 
infulting  anfwer  is  M.  Camus ! — How  is  it  poffi- 
blc  to  fupport  the  idea  that  the  fate  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  State  fhould  depend  on  fuch  men  ! 

Yet  to  this  tends  the  decree  of  the  i6th  of  July 
laft,  which  fupprefles  all  penjions,  gratifications^ 
fijfurances  of  portion  and  dower,  referved  appoint^ 
ments,  recompenfes,  and  which  ordains  that  a  new 
creation  ofpenftons  fhall  he  proceeded  to,  according 
to  the  mode  which  fhall  he  fettled  by  the  Affem" 
hly. — Thus  the  difpcnfation  of  favours  is  taken 
from  the  Monarch,  to  be  veiled  in  advocates  be- 
jComjB  Spvercijgns !— Thus  thpfe  who  can  neither 

be 


•  M.  dc  Virieax,  who  has  warmly  undertaken  the  defence 
of  our  brave  and  veteran  officers,  and  fhewn  fentiments  worthy 
pf  his  birth.  He  has  been  feconded  by  MeiCeurs  de  Wimp- 
fen>  de  Sinetti,  and  many  other  good  and  refpedable  gentle^ 
jEATi  \  yet  have  not  their  pathetic  reprcfentations,  fay  the  jour* 
|iab»  been  able  to  move /^ />S/i!wi^/ry^^r#r« 
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be  informed  of  the  value  or  authenticity  of  the  dif- 
ferent fervices  rendered  the  State,  in  a  fpace  of 
forty  years,  by  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
pretend  that  it  appertains  to  them  alone  to  fix 
their  rewards ! — Thus  thoufands  of  unfortunate 
perfons  who,  redding  with  their  families  in  a  dis- 
tant province,  only  fubfift  by  means  of  a  trifling 
penfion,  are  expofed  to  lofe  it,  if,  having  no  other 
title  to  it  than  their  niisfortunes,  thofe  very  mis- 
fortunes prevent  them  from  making  themfelves 
^eard,  and  recovering  what  is  torn  from  them  !— 
Thus  an  Aflembly  continually  in  a  ferment,  an 
Aflembly  torn  by  inteftine  divifions,  which  every 
.day  break  forth  with  new  fcandal — an  Aflembly 
which  is  univerfally  fcen  to  be  under  the  influence 
jof  the  moft  violent  fpirit  of  party*,  wifties  to 
have  it  believed  that  it  alone  can  difpenfc  rewards 
with  an  equity  conftantly  calm  and  unmoved; 
that  it  alone  can  hold  the  balance,  with  the  ban- 
dage of  impartiality  over  its  eyes ;  and  that  the 
refpeft  to  perfons,  which  appears  in  all  its  judge- 
ments, will  have  no  influence  on  its  diftribu- 
tions  ! — ^Thus  it  was  not  enough  to  have  wrefted 
from  the  King  all  the  means  of  governing  his  fub- 
jefts,  it  was  alfo  requifite  to  deprive  him  of  the 
fatisfaftion  of  rewarding  their  fervices  j  and,  after 

having 


^  A  firiking  example  of  this  has  been  lately  exhibited  in 
jivhat  has  pafied  with  refpe^  to  the  Municipality  of  Mon« 
^uban. 
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having  annulled  his  power^  to  anntill  likev^ife  his 
beneficence. 

Numerous  reflexions  crowd  upon  us  with  re- 
fpeft  to  each  of  thefe  propofitions  ;  but,  as  at  prc- 
fent  I  only  propofe  to  notice  the  attacks  made  on 
property,  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  the  proof  tliat 
we  ought  to  confider  as  fuch  the  indireft  fuppref- 
fion  which  annihilates  an  infinity  of  lawful  enjoy- 
ments, and  which  fubftitutes  uncertain  hopes  for 
acquired  rights. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  many  juft  and 
defcrved  penfions  ?  I  will  maintain  that  they  com- 
pofe  the  greater  number;  and  it  would  be  eafy  for 
me  to  prove  this  affertion,  without  being  even  ob- 
liged to  combat  the  prejudice  which  endeavours 
have  been  made  to  inftil  againft  thofe  of  the  finan- 
cial department ;  Cnce  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
lift  of  penfions  appertain  to  the  military  depart- 
ment?, and,  in  the  other  third,  the  one  half  only 

has  a  dependence  on  that  of  the  finances.* 

But 

*  In  April,  1787,  when  I  gave  in  my  account  to  the  Af- 
femb^yofthe  Notables,  the  penfions  of  the  War-department 
amounted  to  a  little  above    .    -    -    -    .     i6>ooo,ooo  iiv. 
Thofe  of  the  Marine,  to    -    -    -    -    -      2>ooo,ooo 
Thofe  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to       -    -    -         600,000 
Thofeof  the  King*s  Houfehold,  to    -    -      4,000,000 
Thofe  of  the  Magiflracy  and  Finance  to- 
gether, to    -•------•-      5,400,000 

Total    -    •    28,000,000 

Separating 
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But  if  it  is  indubitable  that  there  are  many  juft 
penfions, — to  fupprefs  them  all  indifcriminately, 
muft  be  to  commit  great  injuftice,  even  though 
the  Aflembly  fhould  referve  to  itfelf  the  new  crea- 
tion of  them :  it  is  to  violate  the  property  of  all 
who  hold  them,  who  have  a  right  to  retain  what 
has  been  rightfully  given  them,  and  what  they 
had  a  right  to  receive.  Should  even  this  right  be 
re-eftablilhed  after  it  Ihall  have  been  verified ;  to 
begin  by  deftroying  it  when  it  exifts,  in  order  to 
re-examine  it  as  if  it  did  not  exift,  is  certainly 
to  make  a  violent  attack  on  property,  fince  it  is  to 
difturb  it. 

If  we  now  confider  the  penfions  of  mere  favour, 
we  ihall  certainly  find  fome  which  not  only  ought 
to  be  viewed  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  but 
which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  have  a  juft  claim 
to  be  confidered  as  property.  Of  this  number  are 
thofe  that  have  been  granted  under  the  title  of 
portion  or  dower,  and  in  general  all  affurances 
given  in  favour  of  marriage.  Are  not  engage- 
ments of  this  nature,  entered  into  by  the  King 

when 


Separating  from  the  lad  article  the  penfions  propofed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Magiflracy«  there  will  remain  only  four  or  five 
millions  dependent  on  the  department  of  Finances.  I  ihall 
ibew,  whatever  M.  Camas  may  affertj  that  the  whole  mafs  of 
penfions,  with  the  additions  of  which  it  is  fufceptiblc,  does  not 
exceed  thiny-two  millions. 
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when  he  faw  himfclf  in  pofleflTion  of  every  requi- 
fice  means  of  fulfilling  them^  a  jufi  ground  of  confi- 
dence ?  And  when  inarriages  have  been  contradled 
on  the  faith  which  was  due  to  thtm,  are  fuch  en- 
gagements lefs  facred,  Icfs  irrevocable,  than  nup- 
tial donations  ftipulated  by  individuals  ?  All  laws 
cfpecially  protedt  the  conditions  of  marriage,  and 
are  more  favourable  to  them  than  to  any  other 
afts,  becaufe  on  them  depend  the  tranquillity  of 
families^  the  prefervation  of  morals,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bonds  of  fociety.  If  the  Legiflative  Affem- 
bly  itfelf  gives  the  example  of  violating  them, 
who  will  fuppofe  they  are  bound  to  refpeft  them  ? 
and  what  confufion  and  diforder  muft  not  this 
occafion  I 

To  cover  fo  many  ads  of  injuftice,  and  even  to 
convert  them  into  a  merit  with  the  people,  we 
have  been  told  that  the  greateft  and  moft  flagrant 
injuftice  is  to  rob  the  people  of  what  they  have 
earned  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  to  lavifh  it  in 
unmerited  gifts  ;  to  impoverifh  the  State,  to  enrich 
the  vermin  of  the  Court  j  and  to  load  the  induf- 
trious  with  infupportable  taxes,  to  furnifh  fupplies 
to  profufion  and  extravagance.  The  King,  it  is 
added,  had  not  the  right,  nor  the  intention,  to  do 
this  J  the  promifes  which  corrupt  and  lavilh  Mi- 
nifters  have  obtained  by  furprife  from  his  goodnefs 
are  void  in  themfelves,  and  pronounced  fo  by  Ne- 
ceflity. 

Thcfc 
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Thefc  allegations,  repeated  with  vehemence, 
and  heightened  by  exaggeration,  may  have  pro- 
duced the  double  eflfeft  at  which  they  aim,  that  of 
procuring  bleflings  on  the  Affembly,  and  curies 
on  the  Miniftry :  but,  coolly  examined,  what 
foundation  have  they  ?  Let  us  examine  the  faft; 
and  fincc  the  attack  on  right  is  vindicated  by  the 
abufes,  let  us  afcertain  v/hat  judgement  we  ought 
to  form  of  thefe  alledged  abufes^  before  we  adopt 
an  opinion  concerning  the  right, 

M.  Camus,  in  his  report,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Penfions,  has  raifed  the  total 
amount  of  thefe  penfions  from  thirty  millions  of 
livres  to  fifty -eight,  and,  foon  after,  from  fifty 
eight  to  eighty.  A  ftrange  metliod  of  reckoning ! 
But  as  at  prefent  it  is  poflible  to  obtain  belief  of 
the  moft  incredible  affertions,  it  is  neceffary  to 
enter  into  fome  inconteftable  details,  to  bring  to 
the  teft  of  truth  the  mifreprefentations  by  which 
every  fubjedl  is  now  obfcured  and  embarraffed. 

The  penfions  which  were  made  to  amount  to 
twenty-eight  millions,  in  the  account  of  M.  Necker 
in  178 1,  amounted,  when  I  gave  in  my  account, 
in  April  1787,  only  to      -      -      -     27,000,000* 

According 


•  Page  43  of  the  Juftificatory  Pieces,  printed  at  London, 
at  the  end  of  my  Memoir,  publifhed  in  January,  1788. 
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According  to  the  account  publifhed,  by  order 
of  the  King,  in  March  1788,  the  penfions,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  gradual  extinftion  eftabliftied  during 
my  miniftry,  and  the  drawbacks  appointed  in 
Oftober  1787,  ftill  amounted,  as  before,  to  -  - 
---«---     ----     27,000,000 

*^  becaufe,"  as  is  there  faid,  *^  feveral  falaries  which 
"  ought  not  to  have  been  feparated  from  the  pen- 
"  fions,  had  been  included/'* 

The  fame  account  had  announced  that,  in  1789, 
they  were   found   to  be  decreafed  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  livres,  by  the  gradual  extinftion, 
and  that  they  confequently  only  amounted  to 
---------      26,550,000  liv. 

Yet  M.  Necker,  in  the  ftatement  which  he  gave 
in  to  the  National  Aflembly,  on  the  ift  of  May 
1789!,  has  made  them  amount  to  29,954,0007/1;. 

I  know  not  the  reafon  of  this  increafe  of 
3,404,000  livres  in  a  fingle  year.  It  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  referred  to  the 
additions  made  by  M.  Necker,  over  and  above 
thofe  effefted  by  his  predeccflbr  j  for,  according  to 
the  detail  given  by  M.  Necker  himfelf  of  thefe 

additions. 


•  Pages  no,  in,  of  the  Account  given-in  in  March  1788, 
t  Page  132  of  the  Account  givcn-in  the  iflof  May  1789, 
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additions*,  they  only  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
468,240  livres ;  there  will  therefore  remain  an 
augmentation  of  fhree  millions  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for,  and  which  M.  Necker  ought  to  ex- 
plain. Is  this  an  example  of  the  rigid  oeconomy 
of  which  he  boafts  ? 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  fum  at  which  he 
has  dated  the  amount  of  all  he  has  comprifed 
under  this  article,  reprefents  the  expence  as  greater 
than  it  really  is ;  fince  the  drawbacks  ordained  in 
1787,  which  had  taken  their  whole  efFeft  in 
1789,  ought  to  be  dedufted  from  the  amount  of 
the  penfions:  whereas  it  has  been  preferred,  I 
know  not  why,  to  ftate  them  in  receipt,  at 
4,889,000  livres. t  This  fum  being  fubtradted, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  preceding,  the  expence 
of  penfions,  gratifications,  &c.  will  be  reduced  to 
----------     25,065,000 //v. 

and  in  thefe  twenty- five  millions  are  comprifed,  be- 
fides  the  penfions  paid  by  irevet  on  the  royal  trea- 
fury,  thofe  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  pen- 
fions cdWcd/ecref,  the  gratifications  on  the  profits 
of  the  farmers-general  during  the  term  of  their 

leafe. 


♦  See  from  page  in  of  the  faid  Account  to  page  119,  and 
the  Letter  of  M.  Dufrefne  of  the  i6th  of  March  1790. 

*  Page  16  of  the  above-mentioned  Account  of  the  ifl  of 
May  1789. 
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fcafe,  thofe  of  the  other  officers  of  the  farms^  their 
widows  and  children,  thofc  of  the  fuperannuatcd 
performers  of  the  Opera,  thcfc  taken  fronti  the 
expences  for  the  King's  library,  thofe  o(  charity 
on  the  royal  lottery,  thofe  of  indemnification  on 
the  caijfe  de  meffagcrieSf  thofe  of  encouragement 
on  the  caijfe  du  commerce^  and  thofe  of  reforms  in 
the  colonies. 

When  we  confider  in  what  manner  this  enume- 
ration is  compofed,  and  the  care  that  has  been 
taken,  in  the  Accounts  of  1788  and  1789,  to  add 
to  the  chapter  of  penfions  even  tranfient  gratifica- 
tions, penfions  on  retirement,  indemnifications, 
reforms,  and  other  objecls,  which  formerly  were 
diflinguifhed  from  penfions  for  life,  we  have  rca- 
Ibn  to  be  aftonilhed  that  it  can  have  been  pre- 
tended that  thefe  mufl  all  be  included  to  complete 
the  eflimate,  which  in  reality  is  double,  or  even 
triple,  what  it  has  hitherto  been  flated  at  in  the 
lucceffive  Accounts  of  all  the  Miniflers  of  the  Fi- 
nances. It  was  referved  for  M.  Camus  to  make 
this  difcovery ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine 
in  what  manner  he  had  arrived  at  it,  if  he  had  not 
himfelf  revealed  to  us  his  fecret. 

It  confifls  in  calling  by  the  name  of  penfions  or 
favours,  what  is  neither  one  nor  the  other;  in 
reckoning  as  an  expence,  at  the  charge  of  the 
royal. treafury,  what  in  no  manner  increafes  that 
expence  s  in  clafling  among  the  lift  of  payments 

what 
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what  is  not  paid,  and  in  making  M  inanity  of 
double  ftateniencsj  by  confounding  every  article* 

To  demonftrate  that  this  is  the  method  invented 
by  M.  Camus^  I  ftiall  only  cite  what  he  has  him- 
felf  faid.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  firft  Re- 
port on  Pcnfions,  he  divides  into  Jix  claffis  what  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  tbc  frejent  fiatc  of  pecuniary  fa^ 
^oun. 

He  places  in  tbi  firft  cla/s  a  great  number  of 
articles  relative  to  wages  and  falaries  paid  from 
the  funds  for  the  King's  houfchold,  or  what  is  now 
czWtA  the  civil  lift  \  indemnifications  for  the  dues 
of  offices  fuppreffed  j  payments  ftipulated  to  the 
wardrobe,  for  the  furniQiing  of  linen,  carriages^ 
&c.  allowances  which  it  is  ufual  to  make  to  the 
poft-mafters,  for  a  fmall  part  only  of  the  accidental 
lofTes  which  they  fuflfer ;  the  v^ue  of  the  jettons 
(counters  or  medals)  diftributed  to  the  affemblies 
of  the  States  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and 
which  are  provided  at  the  expence  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces ;  other  expenccs  which  are,  in  like  manner, 
defrayed  by  other  provinces ;  penfions  of  retire- 
ment, paid  from  the  fourth  denier  referved  from 
the  pay  of  the  officers}  fupplementary  appoint- 
ments, to  indemnify  thofe  officers  who,  by  die  re- 
gulation of  1788,  have  fuffered  a  diminution  of 
the  income  that  had  been  affigned  them  by  the 
ordinance;  fuccours  granted  to  young  ecclefiaftics, 
and  falaries  for  the  ferving  of  curacies,  both  paid 

Y  by 
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by  the  Economats*^  and  taken  from  the  funds  Off 
the  Clergy.  In  fine,  feveral  other  articles^  equally 
foreign  to  the  expenditure  of  the  royal  treafury, 
and  to  the  nature  of  penfions,  concur  to  form  the 
extravagant  compofition  of  this  clafs,  the  fum 
total  of  which  aaK>unts  to    -      -     6fi^^^i6o  liv. 

Tbe/econd  clafs j  which  is  of  a  ftill  more  afto- 
nifhing  kind,  includes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Com- 
manderies  and  revenues  of  the  Order  of  Malta^ 
which  are  there  metamorphofed  by  M.  Camus 
into  penfions  and  favours  of  the  King,  though  they 
are  at  the  difpofal  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  the  head 
of  the  Order  to  whom  thefe  appertain  jf  and,  on 

the 


•  Stewardlhips  of  church-revenues.     T. 

f  The  greater  part  of  the  property  which  the  Order  of 
Malta  poHeiTes  tn  France,  was   beftowed  on  it,  after  the  de* 
ftruflion  of  the  K  lights  Templars,  by  a  decree  of  tlie  Council 
of  Vienna;  and  the  Order  was  put  in  pofTefTion  of  it,  ia  1312, 
by  Arret  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.     The  Commanderies  arc 
only  fimple  admin: ftrations  confided  to  the   Knights,  by  the 
Order  itfelf,  which  imp/es  on  them  fuch  conditions  and  duties 
as  it  judges   pri)per,  and  always  referves  to  itfclf  a  portion  of 
the  fruits,  under  the  name  of  ReJpot.Jions.    The  Grand  Mailer, 
Sovereign  of  the  Ifle  of  Malta,  aflided  by  his  Council,  dif- 
pofes  of  the  BeneHces  and   Commanderies  which  belong  to  the 
Order ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  poflcfTcd  by 
our  Kings  with   rcfpeft  to   them,  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
formally  renounced  them,  by  folemn  declarations  io  favour  of 
the  Order  ;  and  nothing  can  wiih  Icfs  propriety  be  compared 
to  a  penilon  ti»an  a  Commandery.    The  pofTeflions  of  the  other 
Orders  are  alio  moll   refpedablc,   and  ought   to  be   equally 
guaranteed  by  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  property. 
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the  other,  the  revenues  of  the  Orders  of  St* 
LiazaruSj  the  Holy  Ghoft,  St.  Louisj  and  Military 
Merit ;  fo  that  the  total  of  this  article  amounts  to 
--^^-•^-      --.--.     6,095,169  liv. 

S^he  third  clajs  confifts,  ift,  of  alms  granted  to 
ncceffitous  perfons  who  have  no  other  fubfiftence  5 
fuch  as,  thofe  which  the  King  caufcs  annually  to  be 
diftributed  from  his  privy  purfe,  by  the  miniftry  of 
the  curates  of  the  different  parifhes;  thofe  be- 
ftowed  by  the  Clergy,  from  their  revenues ;  thofe 
which  the  States  of  Languedoc  have  afligned  on 
the  funds  of  the  provinces.— 2dly,  In  fuccours 
granted  at  all  times,  and  without  any  limited 
term,  to  religious  communities,  which  could  not 
fubfift:  without  them,  sdly.  Which  is  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  objeft,  in  payments  due  from  the  King, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  churches,  fince  his  Majefty 
has  added  to  the  royal  treafury  the  produce  of  cer- 
tain lotteries,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  for  that 
purpofc.  All  thefe,  according  to  M.  Camus^ 
ought  to  be  called  penfions,  and  enter  into  his 
coUedlion,  to  the  amount  of      -      5,600,417  liv* 

IVe  Jhall  fomty  (ay  the  Committee,  the  fourth 
clafs  of  pecuniary  favoursy  of  perfonal  fenjions* 
That  is  to  fay,  this  clafs  alone  contains  the  whole 
of  the  penfions,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  any 
which  are  not  perfonal )  and,  in  fadt,  this  article 
of  perfonal  penfions,  which  in  the  Report  is  formed 
by  adding  the  penfions  by  brevet  on  the  royal  trea- 

Y  2  fury 
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Jkrj  to  the  p^nfions  fayed  from  the  other  funds  j  or 
which  are  fayed  in  this  department  by  particular 
ordinances  and  without  brevets^  contains  all  which 
can  be  called  penfions.  According  to  the  cfti- 
mate  of  the  Reporter,  the  fum  of  thefe  two  articles 
added  together  will  be   -    -    -    33,000,215  liv. 

But  this  eftimate  is  erroneous  from  (everal 
caufes* 

I  ft.  From  not  deducing  the  drawbacks,  and 
thus  fuppofing  that  the  royal  treafury  ftill  pays 
what  it  no  longer  pays :  this  is  an  error  of  about 
five  millions. 

adly,  Becaufe,  by  a  perplexed  and  erroneous 
mode  of  ftatement  *,  which  has  efcaped  the  atten-» 

tion 


*  The  perplexity  coniifts  id  the  negledl  of  M.  Camus  to 
obferve^  that  the  (latements  of  the  peflfions  on  the  royal  trea* 
fury  given  in  to  the  Committee,  the  total  of  which  amounts 
to  29,252,874  livres,  including  the  peniions  to  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  of  734,000  livres,  the  penfions  called  (ecret,  and  the 
400,ocx)  livres  for  the  indemnification  for  reforms  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  makes  a  difference  of  about  1 200,000  livres^  and 
feems,  though  wrongfully,  to  reproach  M.  Necker  with  error, 
who  has  righfly  reckoned  only  at  28,036,520  livres,  the  amount 
of  the  chapter  which  he  has  entitled,  Penfions  by  hn^tt  from 
ivbich  are  deduced  the  tenths  formerly  impojed ;  not  having  in- 
cluded, as  in  fafl  he  ought  not,  the  peniions  not  by  trruet, 

which 


tion  of  the  Committee  of  Penfions,  fcveral  articles 
are  ftated  twice,  in  the  parts  which  compofe  the 
total;  as,  for  example,  the  penfions  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  eftimated  at  fcven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thoufand  liyres,  in  the  ftatement  of 
Note  VI,  though  they  had  been  already  included 
in  that  of  Note  V ;  and  as  the  total  ampuqt  of  the 
fourth  clafs  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  thefe  two 
ftatements,  it  follows  that  this  article  has  been  twice 
reckoned. 

3dly,  Becaufe  the  method  of  doubling  articles, 
by  mifplacing  them,  a  method  uibal  with  all  jug- 
glers and  framers  of  deceitful  accounts^  who  em- 
ploy it,  like  an  illufive  glafs,  to  multiply  at  pleafure 
the  afpeds  qf  the  fame  thing,  is  alfo  to  be  found 
in  a  great  Dumber  of  articles  of  the  Statement  of 
Penfims  on  other  Funds  than  the  Royal  Treafury^  in 
which  are  inferted  penfions  or  falaries  before  in- 
eluded  in  the  ftatements  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Princes ;  and  in  thofe 
of  the  departments  of  the  Marine^  and  Foreign 

y  3  Affairs, 


which  I  have  juft  mentioned  ;  but  having  comprifed  them  in 
his  total  of  29,954,000  livres,  as  he  has  alfo  the  ieven  articles 
which^  in  the  Itatement  N^  VI,  follow  the  penfions  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood.  Had  this  confttfion  of  the  two  ftatements 
b^n  avoided,  every  thing  would  liave  agreed ;  the  total  of 
M.  Meeker  would  have  been  found  juU  i  and  the  fame  article 
would  not  have  been  reckoned  twice* 
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afFairs,  and  thofc  of  the  War-departments*  The 
funds  of  thcfc  different  departments  being  re- 
gulated by  the  Affembly,  and  having  fuffercd  the 
reductions  which  have  been  thought  proper,  the 
articles  relative  to  them  ought  not  again  to  appear 
in  ilatements  of  new  oeconomical  favings  prc- 
fented  to  the  public.  If  they  make  a  part  of  the 
expences  that  have  been  retained,  they  are  no 
longer  fubjeft  to  exammation ;  and  if  they  are 
among  the  number  of  the  expences  that  have  been 
retrenched,  the  Committee  of  Penfions  ought  no 
longer  to  number  them  among  the  reforms  it  pro- 
pofcs ;  and  at  any  rate  it  ads  illufively  in  fwelling 
its  ftatements  with  them,  in  order  afterward  to 
conclude  that  it  has  made  a  reduftion  of  forty,  or 
even  feventy  millions,  on  an  objeft  which  docs 
not  allow  of  more  than  eleven  or  twelve. 

4thly, 


v^ 


*  The  two  firft  articles  of  this  datement  appertain  to  thut 
of  the  King's  houlehold  ;  the  feven  following  to  that  of  the 
houfehold  of  the  Queen ;  the  tenth  makes  a  part  dfthe  expence 
of  the  Marine.  We  afterwards  find  the  continued  falaries  and 
penfions  on  retirement  from  the  fervice  of  the  children  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  which  are  taken  from  the  funds  aiSgned  for 
the  houfehold  of  that  Prince ;  then  follows  an  arrearage  com- 
prehended in  the  funds  of  the  department  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  the  laft  articles  depend  on  th^  War  department. 

The  fame  remark  is  alfo  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
articles  of  the  firfl  clafs,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  and 
which  are  all  taken  from  feme  of  the  accounts  of  departments^ 
and  ilatements  of  expence  already  confidered. 
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4thly,  and  laftly,  Becaufe,  in  this  fame  ftatemcnt, 
twenty  other  articles  have  been  reckoned  as  an  ex- 
pence  to  the  public  trcafury  which  are  not  at  its 
charge,  but  of  which  fome  are  appointments  paid 
from  the  profits  of  journals  and  gazettes,  others 
ccclefiaftical  penfions,  and  others  penfions  to  fuper- 
annuated  officers,  on  their  retirement  from  their 
employments,  and  payable  either  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  fucceflbrs,  or  from  the  funds  of  the 
$(ates  of  Languedoc. 

T^he  fifth  clajs  of  pecuniary  favours  is  that  of  the 
governments  of  provinces,  cities,  and  caftles.  I 
fliall  not  examine  whether  it  is  better  to  fupprefs 
thefe  honourable  places  than  to  render  them  ufcful 
to  the  State,  by  caufing  the  habitual  exercife  of 
their  funflions  to  be  revived,  and  confiding  them 
to  fuch  military  officers  as  are  moft  diftinguiihed 
for  their  rank,  their  fcrvices,  and  their  abilities  5 
nor  fliall  I  (lay  to  confider  how  far  it  may  be  im- 
portant that  the  Monarch  of  a  great  empire  fliould 
have  at  his  difpofal  confiderable  favours,  adapted 
to  excite  emulation,  and  augment  the  attachment 
of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank;  but  I  fliall  again 
confine  myfelf  to  obferving  that  what  is  included 
in  the  ftatement  of  the  war-expences,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  reduftions  made,  or  to  be  made,  in 
thofe  expences,  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward 
again  under  another  denomination  as  if  it  were 
another  kind  of  expcnce,  another  objedt  of  ceco- 

Y  4  nomy. 
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nomy.    The  produce  of  the  gevemmehts  aittouiita 

to  the  fum  of  -  -  ^  -  -  ^yS^'^^iSi  ^^ 
but  it  is  not  entirely  at  the  charge  of  the  royal 
treafury,  as  it  is  in  part  dcnrtd  fix>m  local  toHn 
luments* 

73/  Jlxtb  clafs  conHfts  of  encouri^ehients  foU 
commerce  and  the  arti,  known  under  the  name  of 
primes.    The  ampunt  of  thefc  has  been  eftiina^ 

at-.-- 3>99^>33o  *'^ 

The  greateft  part  of  this  fum  is  applied  to  mari- 
time commerce,  and  has  for  its  objcft^  cither  the 
cncouragemfent  of  the  navigation  of  the  northern 
feas  and  the  whale  fiihery,  or  to  render  the  treat- 
ment oFthe  negroes  thilder,  and  augment  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  colonies,  by  promoting  the  means  rf 
fupplying  them  with  the  fubfiftence  they  may  want^ 
ind  giving  new  vigour  to  the  exportation  of  the 
rtierchandize  with  which  they  abound.  That  ihel(^ 
regulations,  and  all  thpfe  which  tend  to  increafe 
the  rcfources  of  the  induftry  of  the  kingdom, 
ihould  be  involved  in  that  general  profcripiion  in 
t^hich  what  is  ulbful  and  what  is  prejudicial  are 
Confbunded|  can  no  longer  excite  our  furprife;  but 
we  certainly  coqld  never  have  expefted  tt>  have 
fcpn  th^m  confidered  as  penfions. 

Laftly,  the  feventb  clafs  is  fonned  of  extra-^ 
ordinary  and  temporary  gratifications,   only  aC- 
figncd  once.    They  are  in  a  great  meafure  rela- 
tive 
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iive  to  foreign  afFairs.  In  order  to  comptre  them 
with  penfions  for  life^  the  expedient  of  a  mean 
year  has  been  adopted ;  and  their  annual  amount 
has  thus  been  eftimated  at      '^      -      93i2>o82  liv. 

■  •■ 
Aft^  having  .  added  into  one  fum  tbeie  fevea 
ck0es  pf  pecuniary  favourSi  cooipofed  as  we  have 
juft  feen,  the  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of  Pen* 
(ions  concludes  in  thefc  words  :  **  Thus  have  wc 
^  already  a  total  mafe  of  58,836,721  livrcs,  which 
*'  is  annually  given  away  in  the  kingdom."  But 
he  does  not  flop  here ;  he  declares  that  there  is 
yet  much  more  to  be  added,  "  for  articles,  fomc 
^*  of  which  cannot  be  eftimated  with  precifioi^ 
**  while  the  value  of  others  cannot  at  prefent  be 
**  afcertained,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  whether 
^  feparate  or  added  to  others,  amount  to  a  con-^' 
f'  fiderable  fum." 

Without  the  explanation  which  follows  theie 
feords,  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover  their  mean- 
ing, or  to  conceive  what  can  be  underftood  by  a^ 
confiderable  number  of  indeterminate  articles  of 
a  value  unknown  and  unaflignable  at  preient,  when 
the  queftion  only  is  to  examine  what  may  be  re- 
trenched from  the  efFefljve  cxpcnces  of  the  public 
treafury.  M.  Camus  informs  us  that  the  reafon 
why  the  total  of  the  penfions  and  pecuniary  fa- 
vours fhould  be  eftimated  at  a  much  greater  fum 
than  58,836,000  livres,  is  becaufe,  according  to 
him^  we  ought  to  add  to  it> 
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I  ft,  The  revenues  of  the  abbeys  and  priories 
given  in  commcndam,  and  all  the  penfions  ob 
benefices. 

adly,  The  twenty  thoufand  livres  annually  paid 
by  the  Jews  of  Metz  to  the  Houfe  of  Brancas» 
by  virtue  of  a  conce^pn  dated  in  17 15,  which 
has  been  renewed. 

3dly,  The  fines  due  on  vacant  offices,  which 
were  obtained  gratisy  "  and  which,  by  means  of 
•*  an  accountant  ordinance,"  (ordonname  de  amp  - 
fanfj  fays  M.  Camus,  "  were  paid  with  a  flip  of 
•'  paper,  inftcad  of  depofiting  in  the  public  trea- 
**  fury  the  fums  for  which  the  office  had  been 
*'  created." — On  which   charge  I  cannot  avoid 
obfcrving  that  this  vague  and  general  accufation, 
which  reprefents  as  a  ufual  cuftom  proper  to  be 
noticed  in  a  lift  of  annual  favours  what  can  only 
be  fupported  by  a  fingle  example,  which  at  the 
fame  time  is  ill  chofcn,  and  dittorted  in  the  appH«- 
catron*,  can  only  enter  into  the  account  of  calum- 
nieSj  which  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of  truths. 

4thly, 


*  The  true  flatement  of  this  cafe  is  as  follows  :  There  had 
been^  before  my  adminiftration^  feveral  creations  of  places  of 
peruke -makers,  door  keepers  (buijpersjy  and  others  fimilar, 
the  fines  for  the  greater  part  of  which  were  levied,  and  duly 
paid  into  the  caijfe  des  patties  ca/uelUs.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained unfold,  becaufe  no  more  purchafers  offered*    They 

were. 
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4thly,  The  remittance  of  the  drawbacks  on 
the  penfions,  and  the  changes  of  dates  very  repre- 
henfibly  employed  to  elude  the  payment  of  tiiis 
part  of  the  revenue.  I  defy  any  one  to  produce* 
during  my  adminiftrati .n,  a  finfj^le  inftance  of 
the  kind,*     The  dcclfion  in  favour  of  M.  Cofter, 

and 


were,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  refufe  of  the  market^  The  price 
at  which  they  were  originally  fixed  could  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  propofed  to  roe  to  cauie  them  to  be  fold,  at  a 
lower  price,  to  thofe  who  would  not  otherwii^  have  purchafed 
them,  and  who  paid  for  them  in  ready  money,  at  this  reduced 
rate.  Afterward,  to  cover  (he  difference  in  the  flacemenc  of 
the  accounts,  I  took  out,  as  was  uftial,  an  oriiindnci  called  ac^ 
tountant^  but  which  ihould»  in  reality,  be  called  a  fictitious 
and  merely  formal  ordinance.  It  is  thil  fmail  gain  recovered 
for  the  public  treafury,  that  the  blackening  pencil  of  M« 
Camus  has  diftorted  into  an  abuiive  and  annual  prodigality* 
M  uno  difu  omwum 

^  *  I  do  not  confider  as  a  fimilar  cafe,  the  inftance  which 
M*  Camus  has  produced,  ibon  after,  of  the  indem  ity  granted 
10  Madame  de  Folignac,  as  Gouvernante  of  the  Royal  ChiU 
dren,  for  tht  tenth  of  the  fum  paid  her,  due  as  a  drawback  ; 
which  fum  was  only  liable  to  fuch  a  drawback,  becaufe  but 
pne  article  was  made  of  all  that  was  relative  to  the  fundUoni 
of  the  Gouvernante.  This  fum,  bcfides,  was  only  a  hundred 
}ouis  per  annum  i  and  it  is  affcdation  to  rank  iuch  a  cafe 
fUDong  the  number  oi  examples  of  the  moft  flagrant  ahufis,  I'he 
fnms  are  Hated,  when  they  are  coniidcrable ;  and  the  reafons 
mentioned,  when  advantage  may  be  taken  of  them ;  but  neither 
^re  given,  when  they  would  overthrow  the  confequence  it  is 
wifhed  to  draw  from  them. 

On  this  occafion,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  another  affec« 

tation 
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and  the  poft-dates  for  M.  Fourcroi  and  M.  Coin* 
der>  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Report,  are^  the 

one 


tatien  of  the  Cane  kind«  and  relatiTe  to  the  iame  peribn.    ft 
Is  not  BeceHaiy  that  I  ihoald  point  oat  the  oficious  care  that 
ftas  been  taken  to  coUcdt,  in  one  (ingle  cK<ipcer>  all  the  fii- 
Toun  and  gifts  that>*  daring  9  (pace  of  eighteen  years,  have 
been  granted  or  adjadged,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  tes 
diiereDt  peribns,  of  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Polignac,  ia 
order  to  compoie,  and  p|e(eot  to  the  indignation  of  the  public* 
t  fan  of iimr  handred  and  thirty-feven  tboniand  Hvres,  nndet 
tiie  name  of  pen(ions»  and  another  fun  of  two  milUoai  a»d  a 
ktif  of  pretended  gratifications.    I  fiiail  not  examine  whether* 
in  publiihing  this  lift,  and  not.  pnbliihing  any  other  of  the 
lame  kind,  the  Committee  has  reafim  lo  boaft  its  impartialityi^ 
or  whether  it  is  a  proof  that  ///  examples  are  taken  at  raadowt^ 
mad  that  the  pnjwu  ark  ah/oUaelj  indifferent  to  it.     But  i  avow 
they  are  by  no  means  indifiierent  to  me,  and  glory  in  this  the 
mote  boldly,  as  they  have  not  obtained  any  favour  in  my  time* 
or  through  my  means ;  and  I  demand,  in  their  same,  a»d  aa 
having  the  honour  to  be  among  the  number  of  their  friends* 
why,  id  a  column  edtitled  Penfions,  and  which  ought  only  ta 
contain  favours  paid  from  the  public  funds,  the  Committee 
has  foffered  to  be  inferred  an  ecclefiaflica)  penfion,  of  three 
thouiand  livres,  granted  in  1777,  on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
dcs  Pres,  to  the  Ton  of  the  Vifcount  de  Polignac  ?     Why  it 
has,  in  !ike  manner,  fuflfered  to  be  inferted  the  revenue  of  the 
Bifhopric  of  Meaux,  worth  twenty*five  thoufand  livres,  boc 
which  does  not  coll  the  public  treafury  a  (ingle  f^xthing  ?  Why 
we  alfo  find  in  it  thirty  thoufand  livres,  the  value  of  the  Abbey 
de  St.  Epyre,  granted  in  1782  to  the  fame  prelate?    Why* 
likewife,    the   name  of  pen(ions  is  given  to  the  perpetual 
rents  conftituted  in  1785  and  1787,  in  fovour  of  the  Countefs 
H'Afpca,  in  exchange  for  the  ccfiion  required  of  her  of  an 

elhite* 
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one  of  the  oJSth  of  November  1788,  and  the 
other  of  the  17th  of  January  of  the  prcfcnt  year 
1790;  and  it  remains  with  M.  Necker  tojuftify 
them  :  but  bccaufc  two  or  three  tricks  of  this  na- 
tuie.have  been  played  withm  the  laft  eighteen 
months,  is  that  any  reafon  they  (hould  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fource  of  conftant  expence  ? 

5thly,  The  compofitions  for  the  twentieths 
granted  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  might  with 
more  reafon  be  confidered  as  gifts,  fince  they  in 
faft  amounted  to  them  by  their  extreme  difpro* 
portion}  and  I  (hould  certainly  be  to  blame  to 
deny  this,  fince  I  firft  remonftrated  againft  the 
abufe  of  thefe  compofitions,  and  in  general  againft 
all  pecuniary  privileges :    but  fince  the  Princes 

and 


eflate^  originally  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Boulonmorange,  of 
which  the  real  produce  exceeded  the  amount  of  thofe  rents  ? 
Why  alfo  (hould  the  expcdlation  of  a  dower,  probably  very 
diftant,  and  which  perhaps  may  never  exifl,  he  confounded 
with  favours  adually  enjoyed  ?  Thefe  articles,  amounting  to- 
gether to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  livres,  ought  certainly 
to  be  retrenched  from  a  flatement  in  which  the  public,  con- 
fidering  merely  the  title  and  the  total,  imagines  it  is  only 
prefented  with  the  penfions  granted  on  the  public  funds  to  the 
ftmily  of  the  Polignaci.  We  do  not  meet  with  more  accu- 
lEcy  in  the  column  of  fums  given,  among  which  arc  found  the 
reimburfcment  for  the  rights  and  dues  of  the  fief  of  Puifpaulin, 
which  had  been  demanded  by  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  which 
the  Council  had  fettled  at  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres*  It  is 
true  it  is  mentioned  as  a  reimburfcment ;  but  why  (hould  that 
be  enumerated  among  favours,  which  is  not  a  favour  ? 
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and  Peers  have  given  an  example  to  all  the  No-» 
bility,  which  they  have  readily  followed,  by  re-» 
nouncing  all  favours  and  exemptions  relative  to 
taxes^  and  an  equality  in  the  diftribution  of  tbe 
impofts  has  been  agreed  to,  decreed,  and  €\ea 
effeded,  ou^ht  M.  Camus  to  imitate  the  knight- 
errant  who  fought  againft  beings  created  only  bjr 
his  own  imagination  ?  Ought  he,  in  this  volu- 
minous report,  which  appears  to  have  no  other 
aim  but  to  inflame  the  people,  when  every  endea- 
vour Ihould  be  made  to  calm  and  appeafe  them— 
ought  he,  I  fay,  to  bring  to  view  ancient  ufagcs 
which,  evf  n  when  they  exifted,  could  fix  no  re- 
proach on  pcrfons  who  at  all  times  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  profiting  by  them,  and  which,  fincc 
they  have  been  given  up  by  thole  perfons,  ought 
no  longer  to  be  mentioned  but  to  excite  the  fenti- 
ments  of  gratitude  due  to  this  voluntary  rcfig- 
nation  ? 

6rhly,  It  is  alfo  merely  with  a  view  to  multiply 
the  articles,  that  it  is  alkdged,  as  a  new  grievance 
in  the  adminiftrati(;n,  that  when  fuch  a  falary  as 
that  of  the  Chancellor  of  France  is  exempted  from 
any  tax,  the  drawback  is  neverthelefs  made,  for 
the  fake  of  uniformity  in  the  accounts,  and  is 
afterwards  covered  by  an  ordonnance  de  comptanf. 
What  minute  derails  are  had  recourfe  to,  in  order 
to  fweli  the  lift,  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  con- 
fcqucnccs  deduced  might  be  lefs  perceived  ! 

7thly, 
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7thly,  It  is  with  the  fame  intention  tliat  the 
irevets  de  retenue  arc  clafTed  among  the  favours 
which  cxhauft  the  public  treafury,  though  they  coft 
the  State  nothing,  and  are  entirely  at  the  expence 
of  the  individuals  who  purchafe  the  offices  to 
which  they  are  annexed. 

To  the  objefts  thus  clafled,  are  added,  confu- 
fedly,  and  as  it  were  to  clofe  the  proceffion,  a  col- 
Icfticn  of  details,  anecdotes,  and  fuppofitions,  which 
arc  adduced  in  great  numbers  sls  Jtriking  examples 
of  the  abufes  which  are  attacked ;  as  if,  among  a 
great  multitude,  thofe  only  had  been  brought  for- 
ward which,  from  their  importance,  or  their  incredi-- 
hie  ftngularity ,  demonjfrate  the  neceffity  of  a  reform. 
It  appears  that  M.  Necker  has  taken  on  himfelf 
the  care  of  felefting  them,  for  they  are  almoft  all 
chofen  from  the  time  when  I  was  Minifterj  and 
with  regard  to  many  of  them,  his  tcftimony  is 
given  as  a  proof.  It  was  from  the  perufal  of  the 
ftatements  that  the  Committee,  as  it  has  told  usj 
learned  that  among  the  pecuniary  favours  fome 
were  granted  hy  the  Kingy  and  others  folely  at  the 
pleajure  of  the  Minijier  \  it  was  in  his  offices  that, 
in  anfwer  to  the  quellion  put  by  the  Committee, 
concerning  the  authority  Minifters  might  have  in 
this  refpeft,  it  was  laid,  there  was  no  other  than 
cufiom  \  and  he  it  was  who,  wiien  the  Committee 
requefted  to  fee  the  originals  of  the  decifions  of 
that  kind,  down  to  the  year  1780,  found  it  moft 
fimple  and  convenient  only  to  fend  a  ftatement 

entitled. 
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entitled,  Pen/Mm  granied  in  ibi  iepgrtment  tftii 
Finances^  under  the  miniftry  rfM.de  CaknSy  apA 
only  to  produce  the  decifions  relative  to  that  ftaw^ 
ment« 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  di^n&ion  i  M«  NedcoT 
might  have  fouiid  in  his  own  adminiftration  ma- 
terials at  leaO^  equally  abundant,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter fuited  to  the  views  of  the  Co'iimittce  j  but  he, 
no  doubt,  rather  chofe  to  give  me  the  honour  of 
being  the  champion  of  Govemnnent ;  and  I  thaidc 
him  the  more  for  i:,  as,  by  this  a&  of  generofity^ 
well  worthy  ot  hiS  great  foul,  I  have  at  length 
obtained  the  information  I  w^Ihed,  and  which  I  had 
more  than  once  demanded,  of  the  pretended  pro- 
fufion  and  wafte  with  which  I  was  charged,  thcoig^ 
no  inftance  was  ever  fpecified.  1  willingly  take 
up  the  guandet,  and  hope  that,  from  the  manner 
in  which  I  (hall  repeU  the  (hafts  aimed  at  my 
adminiftration,  the  Aflembly  will  be  of  opinion 
that,  ihould  any  new  attacks  be  made  on  me»  I 
ihall  be  equally  able  to  defend  myfelf.*    But  that 

I  may 


•  The  Coniinittee  obferves,  at  page  87  of  the  Report,  ihm 
i$  has  taktn  its  examples  at  random^  and  muUr  different  Mini^fierss 
that  it  may  he  /ten  that  its  intention  ^as  not  to  fix  Uame  om  ost§ 
feVjOn  more  than  on  another.  I  believe  it;  and,  in  AS,  there 
are  many  of  thefe  examples  that  are  no  panegyrics  on  M« 
Necker ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  trae  that,  among  thofe  with  whidl 
the  Cpminittee  has  been  furniihed,  oa  the  part  df  the  finance^ 

the 
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1  may  not  txx)  long  interrupt  the  connexion  of  my 
propofitions^  and  intermingle  what  is  only  per* 
Ibnal  to  myfelf  with  inquiries  on  which  the  fate 
of  France  depends,  I  {hall  give,  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  this  work,  an  anfwer  to  every  thing  relative 
to  myfelf  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Finances.  I  return  to  it,  at  its  conlufion,  which 
is  conceived  in  thefe  words : 

'*  Thus  have  we,  on  the  one  hand,  an  enormoui 
"  mafs  of  58,836,726  livres,  which  is  every  year 
*«  drawn  from  the  public  funds,  to  be  diftributed 
"  in  largcffes ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  multitude  of 
'*  articles,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  calcu- 
"  lated,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  recdm- 

penfes  and  gratifications,  ferve  to  feed  luxury 

and  cupidity." 


€€ 
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But  1  will  maintain,  and  engage  to  prove,  that 
it  is  not  true  that  "  fifty-eight  millions  eight 
**  hundred  thoufand  livres  are  every  year  drawn 
"  from  the  public  funds^  to  be  diftributed  in  lar^ 
'*  geflcs  i"  and  that  "  the  multitude  of  arridcsi 

Z  '*  the 


the  greater  number  are  aimed  againft  me ;  and  th.it,  efpe- 
Cially  in  what  relates  to  the  favours  which  it  ii  pretended 
have  bedn  gfante?d  by  tbe  detifion  of  the  Mhltjler  only^  the  in- 
i!anc€s  arc  carefully  feledied  from  my  adrn'-iftration,  though  I 
liave  only  done»  in  this  refpe&»  what  I  oaght»  and  what  has 
been  done  by  vttxy  Miaifter  who  has  preceded  or  followed  lac^ 
wnhovt  excepting  one^ 
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"  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  calculated,^ 
alledged  to  augment  (till  more  this  fum,  is  only  a 
multitude  of  exaggerations,  and  falfe  indu£tions, 
intended  to  feed,  under  the  name  of  minifterial 
abufes,  the  prejudice  and  hatred  intufed  into  the 
people  againft  the  Government. 

My  demonftration  is  contained  in  the  feledion 
I  fhall  proceed  to  make,  with  a  juft  evaluation,  of 
thofe  articles  which  alone  condicute  the  real  total 
of  the  penfions  and  pecuniary  favours  annually 
paid  by  the  public  treafury.  Thofe  which  I  Iball 
rejeft  have  abfolutely  no  relation  to  them. 

I  take  for  the  firft  bafis  of  this  ftatement  the 
eftimate  of  the  penfions  as  given  in  the  genera]  ac- 
count of  the  revenues  and  fixed  expences  tranf- 
mitred  by  M.  Necker  to  the  Aflcmbly,  The 
fum  of  twenty-nine  millions  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thoufand  livres,  to  which  his  recapitu* 
lation  amounts  (page  132  of  the  Account)  gives 
a  clearer  ftatement  than  the  fubdivifion  with  which, 
as  I  have  fhewn,  M.  Camus  perplexed  himfelf ; 
though  in  reality  there  is  no  difference,  if  we  only 
retrench  the  miftake  of  twelve  hundred  livres  of 
which  I  have  fpoken  above.  But  from  this  fum 
of  twenty-nine  millions  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  thoufand  livres  muft  be  deduced  the  draw- 
backs ordained  in  06tober  1787,  which  ^iU  re- 
duce the  fum  of  this  firft  head  to  24,954,000  liv. 

In 
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Brought  over  049954^000 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  add 
to  this  fum  the  other  pen- 
fions  which  have  not  been 
added  to  it  in  the  ftatement 
of  M.  Necker,  and  which 
are  found  in  that  given  by 
the  Committee  under  N^  6, 
But  there  are  feveral  fub- 
duftions  to  be  made  from 
the  amount  of  this  ftatement, 
to  render  it  exaft.  I  have 
obferved  above  that  it  con- 
tains feveral  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  expences  of 
the  King's  houfehold,  and 
in  thofe  of  the  departments 
of  war,  the  marine,  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  States  of 
Langucdoc :  to  prefervc 
however  the  whole  of  what 
is  paid  from  the  public 
funds,  I  (hall  let  all  thefe 
articles  remain  in  the  ac- 
county  only  fubdufting 
thofe  which,  being  included 
in  the  recapitulation  of  M# 
Necker,  of  which  I  have 
formed  the  preceding  heady 
woukl  oihcrwife  be  twice 
reckoned;  viz.  the  article  of 
the  penfioRs  of  the  Princes^ 
Za  of 
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of  the  Bloody  and  the  feven 
following  articles^  making 
together     -----  1,307,781 

We  muft  alfo  fubduft 
the  four  articles  of  penfions 
retained  on  the  profits  of  dif- 
ferent journals^  and  which 
are  at  the  expence  of  the 
authors     -----      146,960 

Item,  eight  articles  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  penfions,  which 
were  neither  given  by  the  ^ 

King,  nor  paid  from  the 
public  funds,  being  afligned 
on  the  pofTeflions  of  the 
Clergy 558,589 

2,013,330 

But  the  ftatement  of  the 
Committee,  N^  6,  amounts 
to 3,7491^36 

There  remains,  therefore, 
dedufting     -----  2,013,330 
for  the  fum  total  of  this  fe- 
cond  head    -----  1,736,906 

1,736,906 

26^690,906 
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Brought  over  26,690,906 


3dly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  we 
may,  in  like  manner,  admit,  as  ac« 
ceflories  to  the  pensions,  the  fupple- 
ments  of  falaries  granted  by  favour, 
the  ordinary  gratifications  annexed  to 
places,  the  recompenfes  or  prefents 
divided  among  the  houfehold  of  the 
King,  and  other  things  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  pecuniary  favours,  of 
which  the  Committee  has  formed  its 
fir  ft  clafs,  detailed  in  the  ftateme^t 
N^  2.  I  (hall  not  obferve  that  almoft 
the  whole  of  this  expence  is  taken 
from  the  funds  afljgned  by  the  Aflem- 
bly  for  the  King's  houfehold :  but  at 
leaft  it  is  neceffary  to  fubduft  from  it 
the  articles  which,  being  only  pay- 
ments of  what  is  jullly  due,  cannot 
be  called  gifts,  favours,  or  largefles ; 
of  this  kind  are  the  fums  ftipulated 
for  furnifhing  linen,  carriages,  &c.  - 
-.-.-----    26,220 

The  indemnifications  for 
the  fuppreflfions  of  legal 
rights  and  dues     .      -     -    64-3^110 

669,330 
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The  affignats  on  the  Eco- 
nomats  for  performing  the 
duty  of  benefices,  and  other 
eccleliaftical  regulations    -      144,700 

The  fuppiements  of  ap- 
pointments granted  to  of- 
ficers, as  a  recompenfe  for 
the  lofs  they  have  fuffered 
by  the  new  regulations  re- 
lative to  thefc  fame  ap- 
pointments   -----      263^814 

The  indemnifications  to 
the  poftmafters     .      -      -        30,000 

The  part  of  the  fuppie- 
ments of  falaries  which 
pught  to  be  confidered  as 
an  allowance     -     -    -    -      261,446 

And  the  neceflary  ex- 
pences  of  the  royal  lottery, 
which,  to  the  amount  of 
900,000    liyrcs    at    leaft, 

muft 
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1,369,290 
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Brought  over     1,369,290 

muft  enter  into  the  fum  of 
1,540,000  livres,  reckoned 
for  the  pecuniary  favours  on 
the  produce  of  this  lottery ; 
which  certainly  will  not  ad- 
mit of  more  than  600,000 
livres,  that  can  be  applied 
to  objc6ls  of  this  denomi- 
nation     ------      900,000 


2,269,290 


The     ftatement    N^    2 
amounts  to       -      -      -     -  6,654,360 
Subdufting      -      .      -     -  2,269,290 

there  will   remain  for  this 

third  head     -----  4,384,970 

413843970 

Though  it  cannot  be  thought  rea- 
fonable  to  clafs  extraordinary  and 
temporary  gratifications  among  the 
number  of  annual  expences  with 
which  the  public  funds  are  charged ; 
and  though  it  is  certainly  very  irre- 
gular 

Z  4  3^^75,876 
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gular  to  chpofe,  in  orclcr  to .  form  a 
mean  year,  four  years  feparated  from 
each  other  by  conGderable  intervals, 
^nd  leap  from  the  year  1775  ^^  ^779> 
and  thence  to  1783  and  1784,  to  con- 
)clude  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  fum 
of  the  expences  of  this  kind  incurred 
in  thofe  years,  is  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
prdinary  expence;  and,  laftly,  though 
the  gratifications  on  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  make  a  part 
of  the  expence  of  that  department, 
already  regulated,  depend  on  political 
cucumftanccs  too  uncertain  to  admit 
of  any  fixed  valuation,  by  a  compari- 
fon  of  different  years,  the  expences 
of  fome  of  which  amount  to  8oo,cx)q 
livrcs,  of  others  to  400,000,  of  others 
to  100,000,  and  of  the  laft  to  95,000 
pnly ; — yet,  as  1  fhall  admit  into  my 
account  every   thing  that  can  come 
under  the  denomination  of  pecuniary 
favours,    thar.   I   may  Ihelter   mylelf 
from  the  reproach  of  being  too  punc- 
tilious, I  fhall  alfo  add  to  the  pre- 
tended penfions  the  ordinary  amount 
of   the    extraordinary    gratifications, 
yyrithout  any  deduftion,  that  is  to  fay, 

according 
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according  to  the  ftatement  N®  9  of 

the  Committee     -      -     -      .     -     -        932,082 


Total  of  the  pensions,  and  all 

i^THER  pecuniary  FAVOURS  THAT 
.CAN  BE  ADDED  TO  THEM,  OF  WHAT- 
EVER DENOMINATION,  AND  FROM 
WHATEVER     FUNDS     THEY      MAY      BE     - 


TAKEN  -  -  -  -  -  -     32,007,958 

Such,  in  flrict  truth,  is  the  refult  of  all  the 
cflTorts  that  can  be  made  to  cawy  the  total  of  the 
largeffes  granted  at  the  expence  of  the  State,  to  the 
higlieft  amount  poffible  ;  and  confequently,  when 
M.  Camus  affirms  and  publilhes,  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee,  that  thefc  fame  largcffcrs  amount, 
annually,  to  58,836,726  livres,  he  afferts,  I  will 
not  hefitate  to  fay  it,  26,828,768  falfitiesj  and 
when  he  iicnce  concludes  that,  fince  the  penfions 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  re-eftabli(h,  need  not 
exceed  eighteen  millions*,  there  will  be  a  faving 

of 


*  M.  Camus  huz  varied*  at  different  times,  in  his  oecono^ 
mical  flatcment^ :  f :  <^m  twelve  millions,  which  he  at  firfl  fup. 
pofed  ought  to  be  tlic  fnaximum  of  penfions  and  gratifications, 
be  rofe  to  fourteen,  iherwards  to  fixteen ;  and  more  recently, 
yvhen  he  was  aikwd  m  the  Ailembly  what  he  thought  was  the 
amount  to  which  ti.e  pecuniary  favours  ought  to  be  reduced, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  faying  that  tbey  wght  not  to  txcud 
figbtten  millions. 
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of  forty  millions  on  this  article  only,  he  impofes 
on  the  Affcmbly  and  the  public  by  about  two 
thirds  of  that  fum ;  and  he  impofes  on  them  ftill 
more,  when  he  adds,  that  there  is,  bcfides,  a  mul- 
titude of  aricles  of  recompenfes  and  gratifications, 
the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  calculated,  and 
indnuates  in  confequence  that  the  total  of  pecu- 
niary favours  amounts  to  not  lefs  than  eighty  mil^- 
lions.* 

And  when,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  fhewn,  from 
his  own  ftatements,  admitted  with  the  greateft 
latitude,  that  this  total  amounts  to  not  more  than 
thirty-two  millions  j  when  I  am  able  to  defy  any 
peribn  whatever  to  prove  it  more  than  that  fum ; 
when  I  do  not  fear  being  contradicted  by  that 
fcvcrc  Committee  which  is  in  pofleflion  of  all 
public  accounts,  ftatements,  and  regifters  of  the 
moft  fecret  decifions ;  which  has  fearched  even 
the  celebrated  Red  Book,  the  indecent  publi- 
cation of  which,  preceded  by  a  preface  at  leaft 
inexa6b,    has  failed   in  its  purpofc  f; — am  I  not 

author  ifed 


♦  Seffionsof  the  i6th  of  July. 

f  Good  has  been  done,  when  evil  was  intended.  Th?  Red 
Book  was  coniidered  bv  the  multitude  as  the  dark  and  impe- 
netrable gulf  in  which  were  fwallowed  up  thofe  unknown  mil- 
lions, profufely  lavifhed,  to  which  the  ruin  of  the  finances  was 
attributed.  This  fecret  record,  fo  anxioufly  wilhed,  has  at 
length  appeared ;  and  it  is  difcovered,  that  in  the  fpace  of 

fixteea 
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axithorifed  energetically  to  remonftrate,  and  thun- 
der out  my  juft  indignation  againft  the  audacious 
impoftor  who,  by  exaggerating,  by  forty-nine 
millions,  the  fum  of  the  largefles  annually  drawn 
from  the  funds  of  the  State,  has  been  guilty  of 
forty-nine  millions  of  calumnies,  each  of  which 
is  an  aft  of  high  treafon  both  againft  the  King 
and  againft  the  Nation,  becaufe  they  all  tend  to 
render  the  government  of  the  King  odious,  and  to 
inflame  the  people  by  falfe  fuggeftions  ?  When  I 
treat  him  thus,  I  difcharge  the  duty  impofed  on 

me 


lixteen  years,  under  ten  different  Minifter»,  the  expcnccs  en- 
tered in  this  book  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
eight  millions,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  coniiA 
of  fubfidies,  and  other  fecret  expences  for  foreign  affairs ; 
twenty  are  allotted  to  produ£live  acquifitions,  and  above 
eleven  relate  to  ordinances  of  mere  formality,  that  cofl  nothing, 
and  are  only  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the  royal  treafury ; 
four  are  for  indemnifications ;  twenty- eight  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  king's  brothers,  agreeably  to  a 
deciiion  of  the  Committee  of  Finances  ;  and  eleven  for  the 
peHbnal  expences  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  relative  to  acquifitions,  fuch  as  that  of  St.  Cloud : 
ib  that,  in  fix  articles,  which  certainly  bear  not  the  charader 
of  profufion,  or  any  myilery  of  iniquity,  the  public  have  found 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  209  millions  out  of  228,  in 
fixteen  years.  The  19  others  compofe  the  fame  articles  of 
gifts  and  penfions  which  have  before  been  given  in  the  enn- 
ineration  of  pecuniary  favours,  and  are  included  in  the  total  of 
31  millions  above  ilated.  Thus  is  the  whole  fecret  of  the  Red 
Book  diiclofed ;  and  fuch  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  clamours 
it  has  excited,  and  fuch  all  the  difcovery  made  by  thefe  minute 
ickarches  into  the  mofi  fecret  xecetks  of  the  ;oyal  cabinet ! 
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me  bv  the  title  I  have  preierveJ  ;  and  fiifficiently 
flicvv  I  ;  tea  not  that  any  perfon,  by  any  rc- 
cri:::.na..ons  whatever,  fhould  be  able  to  prove 
that  I  iiuve  defcrved  to  be  deprived  of  this  title. 

I  return  to  my  remarks  on  the  violation  of  pro- 
perty, and  conclude,  from  what  I  have  faid  on 
that  of  the  Clergy,  on  that  of  the  Nobility, 
on  that  of  the  Magiftracy,  and  on  that  of  indivi- 
duals of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  that  no  fpecies 
of  it  has  remained  unviolated  i  and  that,  among 
the  pofleffors  of  property  in  France,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  perfon  to  wliom  tlie  Revolution  has  not  oc- 
cafioned  fome  unjull  detriment,  and  who  has  not 
a  right  to  demand  of  the  Aflembly,  why,  and  by 
what  authority,  when  the  Inftruftions  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  had  affured  the  Na- 
tion that  property  fhould  be  prefcrved  inviolable, 
and  when  it  had  itfclf  declared  the  fame  by  a  con- 
ftitutionai  law,  it  has  yet  aded  precifely  contrary 
both  to  the  Inftruftions  and  its  own  decree. 

4thly,  ^he  Decrees  of  the  Ajfemhly  are  contrary  to 
the  National  InfirnElions^  relative  to  the  Admi- 
niftration  ofjujlice. 

The  organifation  of  the  judiciarj'  arrangement 
not  being  yet  completely  fettled,  I  fhall  not  enlarge 
much  on  the  confequenccs  which  muft  refult  from 
the  Revolution  with  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice ;  though  this  important  fubjeft  be  more 
analogous  than  that  of  the  finances  to  the  condi* 

tion 
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tion  of  lift  in  which  I  was  born,  and  to  which  I 
have  dedicated  my  days.  I  (hall  conlider  only 
the  general  principles  which  have  relation  to  it, 
and  on  w;iich  tlie  Inftruftions  are  explicit;  the 
cftablifhment  of  fovereign  courts  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  j  the  fuppreffion  of  attri- 
butions, commiffions,  and  tribunals  of  exception  ; 
the  inftitution  of  juries  and  juftices  of  the  peace  ; 
the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  judges,  the  inde- 
pendence' of  their  functions,  and  their  irremova- 
bility from  their  offices. 

All  the  Inftrudlions  have  agreed  in  recom- 
mending "  that  there  fhould  be,  in  the  kingdom, 
**  fovereign  Courts  of  Juftice  ,•  that  their  fuppref- 
"  fion  (hould  not  take  place  but  in  confequencc 
**  of  the  general  wifli  of  the  Nation  j  that  they 
*'  (hould  be  maintained  in  polTefTion  of  their 
^*  rights,  according  as  they  (hall  be  regulated  by 
**  the  AfTembly  of  the  States  General ;  and  that 
*^  they  (hall  not  be  fufpendcd  from  their  'unftions, 
"  nor  ccafe  to  exercife  them,  for  any  c;;ure  what- 
"  ever."  Several  of  the  Inftru6tions  have  ex- 
prefsly  declared  *,  and  the  y  eater  nuj^iber  have 

demanded. 


•  Cahiers  de  la   Noblcffc  Cahirrs  du  Clcrgc  de  Mantes 

d'Auxcrrc,  af   38.  &  Meulan,  page  39. 

■         wj  Cnateau -Thierry,  Cahiers   du    1  icrs    B^tat    de 

pa^c  12  Sc    3,  Porthcu,  ^age  24. 

— —   — /ie  Berry,  p'^-ge  15.  ■  do  Chalons,  page  28. 

Cal^icrs  du  C'er^e  dc  Vitry-  ■             de  Pont-a-Mouflbn, 

le-Fran^ois,  rranufciipt.  pi^jt  35. 

4            de  Douay,  page  6.  ■  de  Troycs,  art.  56. 
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demanded,  ^^  that  for  the  convenience  of  thofc 
**  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laws, 
"  each  province  ihould  pofiefs  the  advantage  of 
**  having  within  it  a  fovereign  Court,  under  the 
"  denomination  of  a  Parliament,  or  pofTefllng  the 
**  fame  prerogatives  with  the  Parliaments,  to  take 
*'  cognifance,  in  the  laft  refort,  of  all  matters  civil 
*'  and  criminal."*  And  all  the  Inftrudions,  with- 
out exception,  have  fuppofed,  and  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  there  would  continue  to  be  Parlia- 
ments and  fovereign  Courts  of  Jufticei  fince  they 
all  contain  a  great  number  of  regulations,  the  ob- 
je£b  of  which  is  to  reform  *^  their  ufurpations  on 
**  the  Legiflative  Power ;"  fince  they  all  charge 
the  Aflembly  to  afcertain  the  limits  of  their  func- 
tions, particularly  in  what  concerns  **  the  enregif. 
"  tering  and  depofiting  of  the  lawsj"  and  fince 
they  all  contain  paflages  relative  "  to  the  manner 
"  in  which  it  will  be  proper  that  thefc  fuperior 
*'  tribunals  ftiould  be  compofed."  f 

• 

It  was  therefore  reafonable  to  expeft  that  the 
Aflcmblyj>  which  only  pofiefifes  power  fo  far  as  it 


•  Cahiert  da  Tiers  Etat  de  Caltiers   de   la  Noblefle  de 

I,yon.  yiti7-le-FFan9<ni»  maaiilGript. 

■   ■  de  Rennes,  art.  12;;.  Cahiers  da  Clerge  deLyon, 

m            de  Thiraerais,  p.  27.  page  14. 

f  Rennes,  Blois>  Chateau-Thierry,  Orleans^  Limoges^ 
Peronne>  and  in  general  all  the  Inftniftiom^  fiiggeit  i«giila- 
lk»s  for  the  Parliaoieatav 
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aAs  and  pronounces  according  to  the  wifli  of  the 
Nation,  would  like  the  Nation  have  reverenced 
this  ancient  inftitution,  which  has  always  made  a 
part  of  the  law  of  our  conftitution,  and  of  which 
the  roots  are  entwined  with  thofe  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  rcafonable  to  believe  that  the  Affembly, 
before  it  aboliftied  this  fovereign  Conftjicry  of  our 
Kings* — before  it  devoted  to  annihilation  this  Courl 
o/Francey  (b  celebrated  in  all  countries,  that  foreign 
Princes  have  often  fubmitted  their  difputes  to  its 
decifion — before  ir  aimed  a  mortal  blow  at  all 
the  Bodies  of  the  Magiftracy,  the  utility  of  which 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  deny — it  was  reafonable,  I 
fay,  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Aflembly  would  firft  have 
attentively  weighed  the  fervices  they  have  ren- 
dered, and  thofe  which  they  may  yet  render  to  the 
State  J  that  it  would  not  have  loft  fight  of  the 
right  which  the  Nation  has  to  the  continuation  of 
thefe  fame  fervices,  until  it  fhall  have  formally 
renounced  them ;  that  it  (hould  have  remem.- 
bered  that  it felf  owed  its  exiftence  to  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  Parliament  of  that  Court  of  Peers 
which  has  become  the  objeft  of  its  animofity ;  and 
that  at  leaft  this  great  political  and  moral  queftion 
fhould  have  been  acknowledr^ed  to  have  merited 
mature  difcufTion  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
prefuppofed,  rather  than  deliberated  on  ;  it  never 
having  been  put  to  the  vote,  whether  the  Parlia- 
ments 


*  ExpreifioDs  of  the  ancient  Ordinances* 
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ments  fhould  continue  to  exift  in  France,  agire« 
ably  to  the  wiih  of  the  Inilru£Uons>  or  whether 
the  AiTembly  might  aflume  to  itfelf  the  power  of 
annihilating  them,  notwithftanding  this  explicit 
declaration  of  thofe  Inflrudions.  It  might  well 
have  been  hoped  that  the  time  being  arrived  when 
the  only  inconvenience  of  the  Parliaments,  which 
confided  in  the  difficulty  of  fetting  bounds  to 
their  pretenfions,  and  reducing  their  functions 
within  proper  limits,  no  longer  exifled,  the  AT- 
fembly  to  which  it  was  rcferved  to  provide  an  eafy 
and  efficacious  remedy  for  this  inconvenience, 
would  have  fulfilled  the  duty  exprefsly  recom- 
mended to  its  attention. 

But  with  refpdH:  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
defirable  improvements  which  the  AfTcmbly  has 
had  it  in  its  power  to  make,  the  deftruftive  mania 
which  has  prevailed  through  all  its  deliberations, 
has  cruelly  difappointed  our  hopes:  the  greater 
number  of  its  members  have  fufFered  themfelves 
to  be  hurried  away  by  the  opinion  of  the  advo- 
cates, whofe  Order,  naturally  republican,  has  con- 
tinually endeavoured  to  render  itfelf  independent 
of  the  higher  Magiftracy,  and  has  abufed  the 
afcendancy  it  has  obtained  in  the  AOembly,  to 
fupplant  and  aboliftx  a  fuperiority  to  which  it  un- 
willingly fubmitted.  For  thefe  refpefUbk  bodies, 
whofe  iinportant  fervices  might  fo  eafily  have  becA 
preferved  to  the  Nation,  purified  from  every  abufe 
introduced  by  the  interruption  of  the  aflembliei 

of 
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rfthe  States-General,  have  been  fubftituted  dimi- 
nutive tribunals,  co'mpofed  of  five  or  fix  Judges 
of  the  diibift,  clefted  by  the  people,  and  renewed 
every  fix  years,  without  confidering  how  much 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  public  fafety,  and 
even  national  liberty,  are  expofcd  arid  injured  by 
fo  wretched  a  fubftitution. 

^e  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  injured,  bccaufc^ 
on  the  one  hand,  the  fupprefllon  of  ftiprennie  Courts, 
Judges  of  Appeal  in  the  laft  refort,  and  the  fingular 
inftitution  of  a  reciprocity  of  appeals  between  tri- 
bunals equal  in  every  refpeft,  have  taken  dff  the 
reftraint  which  held  the  inferior  Judges  to  thei^ 
duty;  and  becaufe,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not hope  to  have  able  Judges,  unlefs  we  make 
their  office  permanent,  and  fuch  as  may  merit  that 
they  fliould  devote  themfelves  entirely  to  it ;  as  it 
is  not  to  be  cxpefted  that,  to  fit  themfelves  for 
a  place  which  they  are  only  to  occupy  for  ^  few* 
years,  they  will  fl:udy  with  the  fame  attention,  and 
make  the  fame  exertions  and  facrifices,  as  for  an 
office  which  is  permaneitt  and  hereditary; 

The  public  fafety  is  endangered,  becatife  thefe 
petty  cleftive  tribunals,  in  which  the  people  only 
behold  Judges  dependent  6^1  their  choice,  and  who 
may  be  continued  of  depofed  at  their  pleafure, 
cannot  infpire  the  refpeft  and  awe  neceflary  to 
prevent  crimes  and  refirain  dangerous  diforders. 

A  a  The 
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Tbe  liberty  of  the  Nation  is  endangered,  becatife 
we  take  from  it  a  part  of  its  fupports,  and  per- 
haps THE  MOST  SOLID,  when  we  fupprefs  in 
France  all  intermediary  bodies,  and  particularly 
thofe  which,  by  their  ancient  origin,  their  neccf-- 
fary  fervices,  and  the  independence  cflential  to 
their  fun&ions,  were  the  mod  fufceptiblc  of  being 
rendered  conftitutionally  firm  and  permanent.  * 

All 


*  De  Lolme,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Conditudon  of 
England,  dates  **  that  Bodies  of  Judicature  are  not  fuited  to  an 
**  effrdlually  limited  monarchy ;"  that  •*  they  are  afelefs^  and 
"  would  even  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Confutation, 
'^  in  a  country  where  the  laws  have  the  whole  power  of  the  na- 
^'  tion  on  their  dde."     But  he  had  in  view  England^  where  li- 
berty, firmly  ellablifhed  for  a  century  pail,  by  a  wife  combina- 
tion of  the  three  powers,  feems  to  need  no  other  fupport ;  which, 
however,  has  not  prevented  Montefquieu  from  faying,  *'  that 
the  Engliih,  being  deftitute  of  the  intermediary  powers, 
have  great  reaibn  to  be  watchful  for  the  prcfervation  of  their 
*'  liberty,  iince,  fhould  they  lofe  it,  they  would  be  one  of  the 
**  mod  enflaved  nations  on  earth. ^     Befides  (and  it  is  an  im*» 
portant  remark,  to  which  neither  Montefquieu,  nor  thofe  who 
now  reafon  on  the  government  cf  Great  Britain,  have  paid  fuffi-* 
cient  attention),  it  is  not  true  that  England  has  no  great  Bodies 
of  judicature.     Without  mentioning  the  Courts  of  Commoa 
Pleas,  King's  Bench,  and  Equity,  there  is,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Bbckltone,  ••  a  Sovereign  Court  of  Appeal,  fuperior  to  all 
^  the  others,  which  decides  in  the  lall  refort  on  matters  of 
**  law  and  equity."  This  Court  is  "  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which 
"  CONTINUALLY  BxisTs,  and  is  compofcd  of  Prelates  and 
''  Nobles  who,  formed  by  education  and  intereAed  by  their 
*'  property,  are  bound  in  conilcience  and  honour  to  Acquire  a 
*'  knowledge  of  the  laws/'    When  France  (hall  have  the  fame 

conftitution. 
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All  the  Inftruftidns  unanimbuily  declare  for  ihe 
/ttpprejlon  of  all  Triiunals  of  Exception  whatever^ 
itKcept  tbofe  of  the  Judges  and  Confuls  5  all  havcufor 
ever  profbribed  CommiJ/ibns  in  ifitber  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cafes  i  all  have  dfeclired  that  the  cdtirft  of  thci 
ordinary  jurifdiftioHs  fhould  not  be  departed  from^ 

in  any  cafe;* 

A  a  2  The 

I        •   '   •  ^   '■  ••  • 

cbnfUcucion,  and  that  conftitation  (hall  have  beeti,  in  like 
manner;  confolidated  by  time,  llie  ma^  difpenfe  with  her  Par* 
Uaments.  But  in  t2ie  organifation  of  the  new  jodidary  ar* 
nuDgement*  that  of  England  hai  been  partially  imitated,  with- 
out any  provifibn  being  made  to  corred  its  defe^  or  balance 
iu  inconveoiences.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  not  oeeh  conii- 
dbred  that,  though  the  Way  of  appeal,  or  writ  of  error,  brought 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords^  be  not  fo  eafy  and  free  from  eni« 
btrraifment  as  it  onght  to  be;  it  neverthelefs  has  a  commi* 
natory  utility,  even  when  it  is  not  efi«£tive;  and  that  the 
jdere  poffibility  of  recourfe  being  iiad  to  it,  pre^nts  the  abule 
of  the  judicial  funAions  ;  and  this  eflfedt  is  the  greater,  fince 
tlie  fewer  the  Judges,  the  more  the  cenfnre  pafled  on  theit 
judgements  attaches  to  their  peHbns.  It  has  alio  not  beeri  per- 
tdved  that  the  faperiority  of  the  Hovfe  of  Peers  over  all  the 
other  Courts  of  Judicatore,  at  the  fame  tiine  that  it  oblige* 
them  to  be  attentive  to  their  duties,  communicates  to  them 
itt  own  weight  and  cOnfequence,  in  fuch  a  manrier  that  thofe 
Courts,  if  they  were  deprived  of  this  fupport,  would  no  fenger 
have  the  iirength  neceflary  vigoroufly  to  maintain  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juflice.  The  National  AfTembly  in  France  feems 
not  to  have  becfn  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  this  fuperiority 
at  once  v!gilant  ind  vivifying. 

•   Cahieri  du   Clerge  de  Cahiers  dn  Tiers  Eut  de  Ni- 

Vitry-le*Fran{Qfis,  manuicript.  vernois,  article  41. 

■            de  Dooay ,  page  7 .  .^-^i —  de  la  Rochelle,  article 

Cahiers  de  la  Nob^fie  d'Aa«  6$. 

xerj«,  page  48.  -■'<■■  du  Liraoofin,  page  7. 

deMontfortrAmanry,  — — —  dn  Cote&tinj  manuf* 

Pg^  9*  cript* 
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The  Affcmbly  has  at  once  adopted  and  contra 
di&ed  thefe  wife  refolutlons  -,  it  has  adopted  them 
in  ^s  general  conftitutional  decrees^  and  contra- 
difted  them  in  its  particular  decrees^  and  by  its  con^ 
dud.  If  an  attribution  be  an  attack  on  the  rules 
of  juftice^  and  a  contradidion  to  die  gener^  wilh 
of  the  Nation,  the  more  flagrant  in  proportion  3$ 
its  objc6t  is  more  important,  its  application  more 
capable  of  being  extended,  and  its  conlequcnces 
more  menacing  to  the  life  and  honour  of  the  citi- 
2ens, — how  may  that  be  excufed  ^ich  has  con- 
ferred on  the  Chatelet  the  power  of  judging,  in  the 
laft  inftance,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  crimes 
denominated  treajon  againfi  the  Nation^  &  which- 
are  iAcluded  all  crimes  of  treajon  againfi  the  King, 
and  high  treajon  ?  Is  not  tliis  attribution,  which 
invefts  a  fingle  tribunal,  exclufive  of  every  other, 
with  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  crimes  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  which  deprives  the  perfbns  ac- 
cufed  of  the  right  of  appeal,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  fecond  examination,  a  manifeft  departure 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  judicial  proceedings  ? 
Whatever  confidence  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet 
may  merit,  whatever  proofs  they  may  have  given 
that  their  attachment  to  their  duty  raifes  them 
above  all  influence  of  fear  or  relpedt,  is  it  not  a 
dangerous  irregularity,  which  even  themfelves 
lament,  to  make  them  commiflioned  Judges? 
Will  it  be  faid  that  extraordinary  circumftancea 
require  it?  But  are  not  extraordinary  circum- 
fiances   alledged   in   excufe  of  aU  attributions? 

The 
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The  abufe  fubfifts  entire^  unlefs  it  be  prohibited  in 

every  cafe.  ' 

• 
But  what  is  much  more  alarming,  and  much 

more  ojppofite  to  the  exprefs  fcntiments  of  the 
Natidh^  is  the  inilitution  of  Committee*  of  Re- 
fcarch,  their  fatal  multiplication,  the  power  which 
has  been  deputed  to  them,  that  which  they  have 
thcmfelves  affumed,  and  the  dreadful  ufe  they 
have  made:  of  it,  with  the  knowledge  and  per- 
miflicn  of  die  Aflcmbly.  That  Aflembly  began 
by  polluting  its  auguft  exiftencc  by  forming  one 
of  thefe  odious  Conrunitvees  in  its  very  bofom; 
and,  as  a  public  violation  of  the  laws,  committed 
by  the  legiflators  themfclves,  foon  produces  nu- 
merous fhoots,  we  have  feen  the  city  of  Paris,  after 
the  example  of  the  National  Affcm-^.ly,  alio  eredk 
a  Committee  of  Refearch,  and  all  the  Municipalities 
of  the  kingdom  arm  themft*lves  with  the  fame 
abufe;  fo  that  the  French  Nation  is  threatened 
with  the  abominable  and  accumulated  opprciTion 
of  forty-eight  thoufand  *  inquifitorial  commif- 
fions,  when  it  had  forbidden  that  a  fingle  one 
fliould  exift  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

A  a  3  Yet 


*  When»  at  page  260  of  this  work,  I  ftated  the  number  of 
the  Municipalities  only  at  44»oco,  I  edimated  them  by  the 
number  of  the  communities,  properly  fo  called,  to  be  found  in 
the  kingdom.  But  iince  it  has  been  declared  in  the  Aflcmbly 
that  the  number  of  the  Municipalities  amounts  to  48,000, 
it  is  probable  that  even  ibme  ycry  imall  hamlets  have  been 
made  Municipafities. 
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Tet  is  not  this  all :  as  a  corrupt  priodple  c^B 
only  engender  corruption,  thefe  inftronnents  qf 
ochlocratic  defpotifm  add  to  the  infulc  and  <^ 
preflion  inflided  on  the  Nadon  by  their  eziftcnce, 
the  abufe  they  nnake  of  it.  They  were  inftituted 
only  to  colled  infbnnasions,  and  render  an  ac- 
count of  them.  But  how  do  they  colle&  them  i 
By  calumniators  and  fpies.  And  how  do  they 
render  an  account  of  them  I  According  to  the 
Ipirit  of  party  by  which  they  are  actuated.  Wc 
have  ieen  Committees  of  Rdearch,  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  caufe  citizens  to  be 
arretted  by  their  authority  only,  examine  by  inter- 
rogatories, receive  depofitions,  and  afterwards  de- 
duce fuch  conclufions  from  their  inquiry  as  bcft 
fuited  their  purpofe;  fometimcs  divulging  the 
proceeding  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  fecret| 
and  at  other  times  concealing,  and  even  refufing  to 
communicate  them,  on  the  requifition  of  the  Judges, 
for  whofe  information  they  were  neceflary.  They 
pretended  (and  their  claim  has  been  admitted) 
that  it  belongs  to  them  alone  to  determine  how 
far  the  tribunal  which  is  fovereignly  to  judge  may 
extend  its  enquiries ;  and  though  they  were  only 
'  appointed  invettigators  of  crimes,  they  eredl  thcm- 
felves  into  arbiters  of  juftice ;  in  fuch  ^  manner,  that 
on  their  influcpce  pr  connivance  may  at  prefcnt 
depend  the  punifbmcnt  or  impunity  of  the  greatest 
crimes  -,  of  thofc  crimes  with  rcfpeft  to  which  a 
good  government  admits  of  no  protedlipn,  nor 

any 


I  any  clsum  whatever  to  inviolability  of  perfon.*  I 
iball  be  fufiiciently  underftood>  without  inftancing 
in  the  example  which  dill  fubfifts  at  the  moment 
I  am  writing,  and  of  which  we  can  neidier  read 
the  particulars^  nor  forefee  the  conclufion^  without 
ihuddering. 

The  Affcmbly  has  followed  the  general  wifli  of 
the  Nation  in  the  inftitution  of  Juries  in  criminal 
proceedings,  and  a6ted  wifely  in  not  too  haftily 
introducing  them  in  civil  proceflcs ;  their  utility  in 
them  not  being  equally  certain,  in  the  prefent 

A  a  4  date 


*  It  is  with  the  greatefl  impropriety  that,  in  the  fitting  of 
the  7  th  of  Auguft,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occafions^  the 
example  of  England  has  been  urged*  to  fupport  what  in  £ng* 
land  would  be  held  equally  contrary  to  reaibn  and  the  Confti- 
tntion.  It  has  been  faid  that  a  Member  of  Parliament,  when 
accufed  of  a  high  crime,  or  even  the  crime  of  high  treafbn,  is 
iheltered  from  profecution  by  his  privilege,  and  cannot  be  ar- 
reflcd  until  the  Parliament  (hall  have  taken  cognizance  of  the 
proceedings,  and  given  its  confent  to  the  warrant '  iflued  to 
ieize  and  bring  hini  to  trial.  This  fuppofition  argues  great 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  England.  It  is  only  neceffary  to  open 
l^lackftone.  Book  i.  Chap.  2,  to  be  convinced  that  the  privilege 
of  Members  of  Parliament  cannot  prevent  the  courfe  of  ju^ce 
in  criminal  cafes,  and  that  the  Parliament  of  England,  on 
fuch  occafions,  only  enjoys  the  juft  right  of  beijig  informed  of 
the  confinement  of  its  members,  and  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged.  It  is  univerfally  known  that,  a  few  years 
^nce.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  arrcftcd  by  order  of  the  King, 
and  that  his  Majefly,  attentive  to  the  refpedl  due  to  Parlia- 
jQent,  immediately  fent  tbeni  notice  of  his  imprifonment, 
^hich  did  not  occaiion  any  complaint. 
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ftate  of  the  French  jurifprudcncc :  but  it  has  ex- 
ceeded both  the  Inftruftions  of  its  confticuents^ 
and  the  example  of  England,  when  it  extended 
the  inftitution  of  Juries  even  to  niilitary  oflfenccs^ 
liable  to  be  tried  by  a  Court  Martial.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  read  without  the  uimoft  aftpnilhmcnt, 
in  the  de^crees  of  the  i6th  of  this  month  (Odober 
1790),  relative  to  the  Navy,  that  difobediencc 
to  orders,  mutiny,  negled  of  difcipljne,  and  trair 
terous  plots  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  cannot  be 
reftrained  apd  Qunifhed  until  a  military  Jury^  ta 
which  the  comrades  of  the  acciifed  ftiall  be  ad- 
mitted, fhall  have  afcertained  the  faft  and  the 
guilt.*  It  is  a:  the  time  when  the  difregard  of  all 
Subordination,  apiong  both  foldiers  apd  failors, 
has  arifen  to  the  moft  dangerous  height  f,   that 

the 


•  Firll  Title  of  the  penal  Code  for  the  Marine.  It  appears 
that  the  fame  principle  will  be  extended  to  all  the  military. 
If  it  takes  place  at  fea,  wh<rc  it  is  necefl'ary  that  orders  (hoald 
be  executed  with  the  grea:c.t  celerity,  we  have  ftill  ftronger 
reafon  to  prefume  that  it  will  bv^-  applied  to  the  land  forces. 

t  The  reports  made  tp  the  Aflem'uly,  by  the  Miniflers  for 
War  and  the  Marine,  concerning  the  contempt  of  difcipline  oa 
board  the  fhips  Rationed  at  the  Antilles,  the  revolt  of  the 
crews  of  M .  de  Thy's  fquadron  in  the  Archipelago ;  the  exam- 
ple of  mutiny  which  the  fhip  named  Le  Leopard  has  brought 
from  St.  Domingo  to  fireH,  where  it  has  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  multiplied  infurredtions  of  almoft  all  the  troops 
in  the  principal  garrifons,  as  at  Metz,  Nanci,  Strafburg,  and 
Li/le  ;  may  well  make  even  the  authors  of  anarchy  tremble. 
Fanatic  journalifU  alone  can  aiki  IVhj  JbouU  wt  bt  alarmed  f 

Wh 
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the  Aflemblyy  which  is  it&lf  alarmed  ^t  it,  infteaill 
of  re-eftablifliing  the  vigour  of  cnilit^  command^ 
and  deftroying  all  pret^s^t  for  thofe  deUberatiog 
afibciations  of  inferipcs  whiqh  h^VQ  QCcafi4Mii?4  ^ 
many  diforders,  has,  qoippletely  annihilated.  t\ip 
authority  of  the  officers,  by  prcvcflting  propipt  an^ 
efficacious  punifhmcnrs,  and  has  tncogragcd  ior 
furredtions,  by  enfeebling  the  means  of  reprdTing 
them,  and  relaxing  the  fprings  of  coercion  when  it 
was  necefiary  to  give  them  additional  energy.     Is 

not 


f^^J  Jhould  not  /oUiers  and  failors  tnjcy  the  fffe3s  of  liberty  ^ 
Why  Jhould  wejear  that,  if  tbty  Jhould  Jbake  off  the  yoke  of  anti^ 
quoted  fuhordination,  they  ■  'will  abandon  their  country  in  the  hour 
tf  danger  ?  That  the  Editor  of  the  Courier  de  Provence  fhould 
thus  proftitute  the  name  oi  Liheny,  to  canonize  revolt^  may  be 
eafily  conceived  ;  llut  can  the  Aflembly  which  now  governs 
Prance  behold  with  a  tranquil  eye  the  dreadful  diibrders  an- 
nounced by  the  military  Miniflers  ?  Muil  it  not  recognize  ia 
them  the  confequences  of  its  fyilems ;  and  can  it  diiTemble  the 
difficulty  of  applying  a  remedy  ?^At  the  very  moment  this  is 
printing,  I  am  informed  tnat,  in  Lorrain,  the  feditious  mo- 
tions of  the  foldicrs  of  feveral  regiments  have  aflumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  concerted  and  determined  revolt,  fo  that  it  has 
become  neceflary  to  march  againfl  them  troops  who  had  con- 
tinued faithful,  and  reduce  them  by  fiege.  fiut  what  is  much 
piore  incredible  is  that,  after  the  fcdition  was  fuppreiTed,  by 
|he  prudence  and  intrepid  firmnefs  of  a  general  equally  for- 
midable to  the  internal  enemies  of  the  State  and  its  foreign  in- 
vaders, a  member  of  the  National  AfTcmbly  was  fanatical 
enough  to  cenfure  him  for  having  done  his  duty,  and  even  to 
charge  M.  de  Bouille  with  trea/on  agcunfl  the  nation  for  having 
panifhed  rebeb ;  and  this  charge,  inftead  of  exciting  univerfal 
indignation^  was  received  with  appUnfe* 


not  this  to  expofe  the  kingdom  to  the  perpetuation 
of  that  fedicious  licentioufhefs  which  the  do£bine 
of  equality  has  introduced  even  into  bodies  which 
can  only  exift  and  ferve  by  a  palfive  and  abfolute 
fubaiiiiion  of  the  fubaltems  to  their  fuperiors? 
Is  not  this>  after  having  occafioned  the  abuie^  to 
exclude  the  remedy  i 

With  refpeft  to  the  inftitution  of  JuftUes  of  the 
Peacey  I  fball  make  only  one  (ingle  obfervation* 
The  Inftruftions  which  have  recommended  it  cx- 
prcfled  a  wifli  that  the  decifions  of  thefe  magiftrates, 
^ippointed  to  maintain  the  police  and  the  peace  in 
every  diftrift^^  ihould  be  always  without  appeal^  at 
the  fame  time  that  their  jurifdidtion  Ihould  be  li-r 
mited  to  objefts  of  a  very  moderate  value.^     As 
their  view  was  to  diminijh  the  number  of  the  degrees 
of  jurifdiSiiony  it  was  certainly  contrary  to  thei<: 
intention,  to  aflimilate  Juftices  of  the  Peace  to  Tri- 
bunals which  decide  in   the  firft  inftance.     The 
Affembly  has  not  been  of  the  fame  opinion;  it  has 
not  confidercd  Juftices  of  the  Peace  folely  as  fu- 
perintendants  of  the  police,  or  as  exercifing  the 
fame  authority  they  have  in  England,  by  caufing 
delinquents,  and  all  perfons  who  difturl?  the  peace, 

to 


*  Cahiers  da  Tiers  £tat  de  la  ville  dc  Paris,  page  5^. 

de  Rennes,  arc.  122. 
de  Nifmcs,  page  20. 
Cahiers  da  Clerge  d'Angofimois,  article  15* 

de  Troycs,  page  19. 
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to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  themt  it 
has  conftituted  theai  Judges  of  litigations,  eligible 
every  two  years,  who  are  ftnpgviered  to  take  copri- 
:fance  of  all  perfimal  ^au/es,  in  the  laft  refort^  to  the 
value  of  fifty  livres ;  and  fubjfS  to  appeal^  to  the 
value  of  a  hundred  livres*:  fo  that  th^y  form,  with 
refpedk  to  the  objc6ts  of  thpir  funftions  moft  .con- 
fiderable  in  value,  an  aftual  degree  of  jurifdiftion. 
The  Affembly  has  befides  qrdained,  that,  in  all 
fafes  which  fball  exceed  the  competence  of  afingle 
Juflice  of  the  PeacCy  the  Juftice  and  his  coheagues 
fhallform  a  Bureau  de  Paix,  before  Which  all  civil 
aSlions  fhall  be  brought  before  they  can  be  admitted 
to  the  Tribunals  of  the  diftridks,  and  that  the  ap- 
peals from  the  decifions  of  thefe  tribunals  fhall 
not  be  received  but  with  a  certificate  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  Bureaux  de  Paix^ 
which  in  each  town  of  the  dixQuxQ.  fhall  be  formed 

ky  the  Municipal  Body Is  this  then  to  fimplify 

forms,  to  diminifli  the  number  of  the  degrees  of 
jurifdidtion,  and  to  abridge  the  delays  of  legal 
proceffes,  according  to  the  wifli  of  the  ACemblies 
of  tliC  whole  kingdom  ? 

But  it  is  efpecially  in  what  concerns  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Judges,  the  indc[.endencc  of  their 
fun6kions,  and  their  fecurity  from  being  remove4 
from  their  offices,  that  tlie  decrees  of  the  Affembly 

are  contrary  to  the  national  Inftruftions. 

All 


•  Art.  19  ofthc  Decree  of  the  iSth  July,  1790. 
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All  the  Inftruftions  have  cxprefsly  declared,  of 
prcfuppofed  by  implication,  that  the  nomination  of 
Judges  can  only  appertain  to  the  King,  while  juf- 
tice  (hall  continue  to  be  adminiftered  in  his  name* 
Setting  out  from  diis  principlei  they  have  pro- 
pofed  meafures  proper  to  be  taken,  to  guide  the 
King  in  his  choice,  and  have  recommended  that 
he  (hould  choofe  one  of  three  perfons  elefted 
and  prefented  to  him.  They  differ  only  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  form  of  the  eleftions  and  prefenta- 
tions.  'The  language  of  fome  is  as  follows : 
**  Let  the  right  of  choofing  the  members  of  the 
•*  tribunals  be  preferved  to  the  King,  on  the  pre- 
•'  fentation  which  fhall  be  made  to  him,  by  the 
**  Corporations  of  cities  and  towns,  of  three  per- 
•*  fons;  and  let  the  fovercign  Courts  be  only  com- 
^*  pofed  of  experienced  magift  rates,  taken  from 
*'  the  inferior  Tribunals,  on  the  prefentation 
•'  which  each  provincial  Adminiftration  fhall  make 
"  to  the  King  of  three  perfons,  one  of  whom  he 
**  fhall  choofe."*  Others  recommend,  "  that, 
"  conformably  to  the  Ordinance*  of  Blois,  his 
"  Majefly's  officers,  with  the  advice  of  the  moft 
*'  confiderable  perfons  of  the  province,  fhall  an- 
nually fend  to  the  King  a  lifl  of  fuch  perfons  as 
they  fhall  judge  worthy  and  proper  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  judicature."  f     Some  only 

fay. 


•  Caliiers  do  Tiers  Etat  de  Chalons,  page  28. 
t  Cahiers  da  Tiers  Etat  de  Metz^  page  19. 
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fay,  generally,  *'  that  it  is  expedient  that  hence- 
*^  forth  the  Judges  (hall  be  appointed  by  the  King> 
**  on  the  prcfentation  of  the  people."*  Many 
fpccify  "  that  the  Judges  ought  to  be  appointed, 
**  on  the  prefentation  of  their  own  Body,  from 
•*  among  the  Magiftrates  of  the  inferior  Tribu- 
*'  nals,  for  the  luperior  Courts;  and  from  anK)ng 
**  the  Advocates,  for  the  inferior  Tribunals/'  f 

Thefe  different  meafurcs,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
tended  either  to  render  .the  eligibility  rf  the  Judges 
entirely  independent  of  the  advantages  of  birth 
and  fortune,  or  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  difpenfing 
with  the  regulations  relative  to  their  age  and  the 
requifite  examinations,  were'  fo  many  wife  precau- 
tions, which  contained  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  monarchical  government,  and 
which  were  fufficient  to  fecure  a  proper  choice, 
purify  the  fources  of  juftice,  and  render  its  minis- 
ters more  and  more  refpedlable. 

Why  could  not  thefe  fatisfy  the  Aflembly? 
Why,  inceflantly  in  extremes,  and  continually 
ready  to  forfake  real  good  to  purfue  vifiondry  im- 
provement, and,  I  will  not  hciTate  to  repeat  it, 
perpetually  hur»-ied  awav  by  thoie  wi:o  v^iihed 
only  the  deftruflion  of  the  monarchy, — why  has  it 

deprived 


•  Cahiers  dc  la  Noblcfle  dc  Peronnc,  &c.  p.  23. 

t  Cahien  da  Clerge  de  Vitry-lc-Fraofois,  MSS.  &c.  5cc. 
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deprived  the  King  of  the  right  of  apjx)inting  fl» 
Judges,  a  right  which  the  Inftrufltions  had  re= 
fpeded,  and  which  is  fo  inherent  in  the  Crowns 
that  to  feparate  it  from  tt^  is  to  dethrone  the 
Monarch  ? 

Has  it  then  ceafed  to  Be  true,  that  jufticc  is  thcf 
firft  duty  of  Kings,  that  it  is  their  greateft  bene- 
fadion  t>  that  it  is  even,  with  refpe6t  to  them,  a 
perpetual  debt  which  they  owe  to  their  people, 
fince  it  is  what  they  beftow  in  exchange  for  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  by  their  people?  And 
how  is  it  poffible  that  the  King  fliould  fulfill  this 
duty,  diftribute  this  benefaftion,  difchargc  this 
debt,  if  thofe  who  adminifter  juftice  in  his  name 
are  not  appointed  by  him,  fuperintended  by  him, 
proie£ted  by  him ;  if^  not  deriving  fix)m  him  their 
commiflion,  and  having  no  incitement  to  endea- 
vour to  merit  bis  approbation,  they  owe  their 
exiftencc  to  thcTHukitude,  from  which  alone  they 
have  to  fear  its  lofs,  or  hope  its  prefervation  ? 

Shall  we  be  referred  to  the  general  principle' 
which  difanguilhes  the  funftions  of  the  legiflative 
pcwci  from  thofe  of  tae  executive  ?  But  it  is 
maniteft  that  the  right  and  duty  of  appointing 
Judees  has  devolved  to  ti  c  latter,  fince  it  is  thac 
which  is  charged  with  the  exccucion  and  vigorous 

maintenance 


•  The  expreffion  of  MaleAierbe  ought  never  to  be  fbrgotteo« 
Jujiicc  is  tbt  beneficenct  of  Kings  % 
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inaihtenante  of  the  laws^  and  to  which  it  apper- 
tains to  make  a  juft  application  of  them  in  every 
cafe  that  may  arife^  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  to 
adminifter  juftice.  This  would  be  the  principal 
fiinftion  of  the  Supreme  DepoGtary  of  the  executive 
power,  could  he  perfonally  difcharge  fuch  a  duty; 
but  as  this  is  impoflfible,  in  a  great  State,  he  mufl: 
confide  the  exercife.  of  it  to  Magiftrates  who  fhall 
adminifter  juftice  in  his  name,  in  alleviation  of 
his  labour,  and  under  his  authority.  It  there- 
fore appertains  to  him  to  appoint  them;  it  is 
with  the  greateft  propriety  that  the  Inftruftions 
have  preferved  to  him  this  right ;  and  it  is  equally 
contrary  to  all  reafon,  and  to  the  wifli  of  the  Na* 
tion,  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Affcmbly.* 

With  refpedt  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Judges  from 
removal,  thefe  decrees  ftill  more  exprefsly  contra- 
dift  the  wifti  of  the  Nation,  and  even  a  folemn 

law! 


Mlk 


*  One  decree  of  the  Aflembly  had,  indeed,  referved  to  the 
King  the  nomination  of  officers  appointed  for  the  adminiflra^ 
tion  of  public  affairs  ;  bttt  a  pofterier  decree,  dated  the  loth 
of  Auguft,  has  rendered  the  former  illufory,  by  having  de« 
privcd  thofe  officers  who  are  at  prefent  denondiAated  Commiffa* 
ties  of  the  Kingy  of  the  moft  eflential  of  their  fandliuns,  that  of 
invoking  the  public  vengeance,  and  accuf:ng  the  violators  of 
the  la\V5 ;  as  if  the  delegation  of  this  fundion  did  not  evidently 
appertain  to  the  power  charged  to  carry  the  laws  into  execu« 
tion. 
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law  enafted  at  its  requcft,  a  law  which  the  ancienr^ 
States-General  confidered  as  the  fafeguard  of  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice. 

All  the  Inftruftions  have  iirfifted  "  that  the  ir- 
'^  removability  of  the  Judges,  and  their  inde- 
"  pendence  in  the  exercife  of  their  functions, 
**  Ihould  be  fecured  to  theni  by  •  a  conftitutionalj 
*^  pofitive,  precife,  and  clear  law."  *  All  have 
recommended,  "  that  in  confirming  the  ancient 
**  jurifprudence,  and  even  extending  it  to  all  the 
**  Judges,  it  fliould  be  cnafted  that  no  Judge 
"  fhould  be  difpoffcfled  of  his  office,  but  in  cafe 
"  of  forfeiture,  previoufly  adjudged  to  be  incur- 
"  red.*'  t  -AJl  have  propofed,  "  that,  to  render 
*'  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  independent  of  ar* 
*'  bitrary  authority,  and  to  communicate  to  ma- 
"  giftrates  the  impartiality  of  the  law  of  which 
*'  they  are  the  organs,  the  national  ftatute  which 
"  had  declared  them  irremovable  fliould  be  fo- 
•*  lemnly  renewed,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner 
**  that  it  fhould  be  impoffible  to  elude  it  by  de- 
**  privations  difguifed  under  the  name  of  fiippref- 

*^  (ions 


^  Cahiers  da  Tiers  Etat  de  Nivemois,  page  8. 

de  Troyes,  art,  55* 
de  Nerac>  art.  11. 
de  Chateau-Thierry,  art.  24. 

f  Cahiers  de  la  Noblefie  de  la  Banliene  de  Paris,  page  ^^ 

de  Berry » page  15% 


*^  fions  and  re-cftablifliments  of  ofEces,  or  by  any 
*^  other  modes  or  fiditious  changes."  * 

# 

Has  the  Aflembly  fatisfied  this  unanimous  wilh  ? 
Has  it  performed  what  the  people  expeftcd  from 
it,  when,  after  having  annihilated  all  the  bodies  of 
Judicature,  it  has  only  eftabliflied  Judges  remo- 
vable every  fix  years,  magiftrates  appointed  to  a 
|)recarious  office,  their  continuance  in  which  muft 
depend  on  popular  favour?  What  fund  of  in- 
formation, what  coUeftive  knowledge,  what  matu- 
rity of  experience,  can  be  acquired  by  Judges  ap- 
pointed only  for  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  ?  And 
what  emulation,  what  energy  of  fentiment,  what 
independence  in  difcharge  of  their  duty,  what 
courage  in  repreffing  public  diforders,  what  firm- 
nefs  in  the  profecution  of  powerful  delinquents, 
can  be  expefted  from  magiftrates  who  forefee  their 
re-eleftion  or  difmiffion  in  the  approbation  or  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  majority  of  the  multitude  ? 

I  (hall  make  no  more  reflexions  on  the  ftate  to 
which  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  muft  foon  be 
reduced  in  France,  in  confequence  of  the  inno- 
vations of  which  I  have  given  a  fketch.  Time, 
if  it  is  the  fate  of  my  country  to  be  only  inftruded 
by  its  misfortunes,    Time  will   fliew   how   well 

B  b  founded 
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founded  my  fears  are :  Time  will  (hew  whether| 
when  all  the  magiftraqr  df  a  great  kingdom,  and 
even  the  magifterial  dignity  itfelf,  is  deftroycd  in 
an  inftant — ^when  the  entire  judiciary  arrangement 
is  dccompofed — and  when  a  whole  generation  of 
Judges  are  dilbanded,  difperfed,  and  for  ever  dif- 
gufted  with  a  profeflion  in  itfelf  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult— Time,  I  fay,  will  (hew,  whether  it  is  caiy 
worthily  to  replace  them,  and  whether  it  is  pru- 
dent, after  having  lodged  the  force  of  the  nation  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  to  commit  to  them  like- 
wife  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

It  is  however  not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  in  the 
Committee  appointed  to  invcftigate  this  fubjed, 
there  are  enlightened  lawyers  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  it  with  ardent  zeal  j  but  participa- 
ting in  the  fpirit  which  reigns  in  the  AiTemblyi 
and  perhaps  yielding  to  the  torrent  of  popular 
fanaticifm,  and  adjufting  their  ideas  to  tht /in/e 
of  the  Revolution*,  they  have  corrupted  the  bcft 
views  by  the  filtration  of  the  falfe  principles  which 
have  influenced  all  the  operations  of  the  Aflembly. 
I  have  gone  over  all  thefe  operations  in  fucccflioai 
and  have  (hewn  that,  in  thofe  on  which  the  fate 
of  France  mod  immediately  depends,  the  AjQem- 
bly  has  adted  diametrically  oppoGte  to  the  wifli  of 
the  Nation  3  a  wifli  fanftioned  by  the  deliberations 

and 

*  1  do  not  here  ufe  this  exprcflioa  in  the  barbanms  fignifir 
cation  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Affciiibly. 
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and  refolves  of  five  hundred  numerous  Aflemblies, 
and  much  more  reafonable  than  the  meafures 
which  it  has  been  vainly  endeavoured  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  its  place.  Might  we  not  lay  that  a  male- 
volent genius,  jealous  of  the  happinefs  and  power 
which,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  on  the  point  of 
acquiring,  by  the  eftablilhment  of  a  wife  confti- 
tution,  rational  liberty,  and  a  moderate  govern- 
ment, has  overturned  thefe  magnificent  hopes,  by 
infufing  into  the  greater  number  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  fliould  have  been  realized,  a  fpirit  of  delirium 
which  has  caufed  them  to  negledt  every  projedt  of 
utility,  and  plunge  headlong  into  an  abyfs  of  the 
mod  extravagant  and  pernicious  abfurdities  ? 

It  would  be  an  injuftice  with  which  I  cannot 
reproach  myfelf,  not  to  be  perfuadcd  that  a  great 
number,  I  will  even  fay  the  greater  number,  of 
the  members  of  the  French  Areopagus,  have  been 
aftuated  by  a  finccre  defire  to  eflfeft  good  j  but  it 
would  be  a  meannefs  to  which  I  can  never  defcend, 
to  diflcmble  that  a  democratic  ferment  has  per- 
verted every  thing ;  and  that  fome  villainous  and 
defigning  projeflors  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
ferment,  to  inflame  to  madnefs  their  blind  fol- 
lowers, and  thus  have  produced,  in  the  midd  of 
the  mod  difgraceful  convulfions,  a  coUedlion  of 
incredible  decrees,  contrary  to  the  Inftrudtions, 
contradidtory  to  each  other,  extravagant  alike  in 
the  good  and  evil  which  they  contain,  and  incom- 
patible with  every  fpecies  of  government. 

B  b  2  Calm 
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Calm  and  unprejudiced  fpe6kators,  fuch  as  fo- 
reigners, have  been  unable  to  conceive,  that  aa 
Allcnibiy  which  they  had  .confidered  as  the  felcft 
leaders  of  a  great  and  highly  enlightened  Nation, 
fhou^ci  aft  with  fucii  dilorder  and  confufion  :  and 
it  is  ealy  co  jud^e  what  muft  have  been  their  lenti- 
ments,  when  they  have  beheld  the  principal  aftors 
in  theie  extravagant  fcenes  emphatically  applaud 
each  ot  xr,  imagine  themfelvcb  the  firft  legiflatofs 
in  the  world,  and  look  with  a  contemptuous  eye 
on  all  other  governments,  on  all  pad  ages,  and  on 
every  thing  tiiat  bctbre  tht-ir  time  had  been  ad- 
nriirtd  and  revered.*  At  firll,  while  they  eagerly 
laboured  to  demolilh  what  had  exifted  for  thou- 
fands  of  generations,  while  they  encouraged  each 
other,  and  gloiied  in  the  general  deltruftion,  it 
was  faid,  PP  uat  will  they  Jubjiitute  ?  But  fmcc 
they  have  declared  that  they  were  about  to  organife 
the  State  in  all  its  parts ;  it  has  been  feen  that  all 
thefe  organifations,  of  which  tiiey  {o  pompoufly 
announced  tiie  future  advantages,  efFefted  for  the 
prefenr,  and  prelagcd  tor  the  future,  only  one  uni- 
verl'al  diflblution  ;  and  that,  in  faft,  thefe  fublimc 
organifers  have  dijoyganijcd  all  the  conftitutional 
powers,  diforgamjed  the  church,  diforganijed  the 
courts  of  juftice,  diforgamjed  the  adminiftration  of 
tne  finances,   dtfcrganijed  the  gradation  of  ranks 

and 


*  Among  the  notes  at  the  en  J  of  this  work  o-,e  will  be 
found  on  the  opinions  of  forciga  nations  with  rciped  to  what 
is  palling  in  France. 
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and  all  intermediate  bodies,  dijcrganifed  the  army, 
dijorganijed  the  monarchical  government ;  in  fine, 
diforganifed  for  ever  their  own  Aflembly,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  underftandings  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  Nation. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  accumulated  ruins,  fo 
many  abortive  operations,  fo  many  refolutions 
ftamped  with  the  fpirit  of  party,  and  when  the 
"whole  kingdom  remonftrates  againft  the  dlforders 
thefe  have  occafioned,  could  we  believe  that  the 
Aflembly  would  yet  have  dared  to  pretend  that  its 
afts  are  unalterable  \  that,  having  been  conftituted 
a  National  Convention,  it  has  been  empowered  to 
change  at  plcafure  the  foundations  of  the  Confti- 
tution,  and  eftablilh  a  new  form  of  government, 
without  attending  to  the  with  of  all  the  Inftruc- 
tions,  or  permitting  the  fubfequent  Legiflaturcs  to 
make  any  alteration  in  its  conftitutional  decrees, 
how  rcprehenfible  or  impradlicable  fo  ever  they 
may  appear! — Every  pcrfon,  without  any  other 
examination  than  a  view  of  the  prefent  fituation  of 
affairs,  muft  be  perfectly  convinced  that  fuch  a 
pretenlion  cannot  be  fupported.  But  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  this  is  felt,  from  the  ftate  of  fafts ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  dcmonftrate  it  by  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  claim  of  rig!:t;  and  this  is  the  laft  part 
of  my  taflv,  which  remains  for  me  to  complete,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  the  conclufion  by  which  I  would 
hope  to  conciliate  all  parties. 

B  b  3  This 
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This  difcuflSon  will  ftill  add  to  the  length  of* 
work  the  fize  of  which,  I  much  fear,  will  terrify 
three  fourths  of  thofe  into  whofe  hands  it  may  falli* 
from  attempting  its  perufaL     But  I  write  not  for 
thofe  perfons  who,  even  in  affairs  of  State,  wifh  bat) 
to  (kim  the  furface,  and  avoid  the  labour  of  pro- 
found invclKgation.     I  alk  a  perfevering  attention 
only  from  thofe  who,  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  fubje6ts  I  endeavour  to  treat  methodically 
and  fully,  will  not  think  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
any  point  j  and  who  even  would  not  pardon  mc, 
Ihould  I  conclude  by  giving  my  opinion  haftily 
and    incompletely  on   a   pofition   which    of  all 
others  is  the  moft  important,  though  it  has  been 
lead  examined  i  which  ferves  as  an  intrenchment 
againft^all  the  cenfures  that  may  be  paiTed  on  the 
Aflembly  for  adting  in  contradiftion  to  the  na« 
tion|J  Inftrudtions,  and  the  refutation  of  which  muft 
overthrow  the  whole  anti-nionarchical  edifice. 


Is  the  AJfembly  a  National  Convention?  Does  it 
pojfejsj  under  this  title j  the  power  to  create  a  new 
Government y  to  annull  what  the  InJlruSions  have 
unanimoujly  recommendedy  and  to  interdiff  the  AJ^ 
Jemhlies  which  Jhall  Jucceed  it  from  making  any 
alteration  in  Juch  of  its  decrees  as  it  jhall  have 
declared  conftitutional  ? 

How  far  foever  the  Aflembly  may  have  de- 
parted from  the  point  from  which  it  fct  out,  and 

whatever 
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whatever  endeavours  it  may  have  made  to  caufe 
that  point  to  be  loft  fight  of,  it  will  be  neccflary, 
in  order  to  determine  what  it  is,  to  recollect  what 
it  was  in  its  origin ;  how  it  was  convoked,  how 
compofed,  how  delegated ;  and  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  its  formation,  in  its  title,  and  in  its 
own  ideas.  This  comparifon  of  things  feparated 
from  each  other  but  by  a  fmall  fpace,  aflfords  am- 
ple fubjedt  for  refledlion  j  the  periods  of  time  arc 
contiguous,  but  the  moral  intervals  are  immenfe. 

National  Aflemblies  had  no  longer  exifted  in 
France  for  a  century  and  a  half,  when  Louis  XVI, 
a&uated  by  the  defire  of  alleviating  the  burdens 
of  his  people,  by  introducing  better  order  into  the 
finances,  determined  to  concert  the  means  of  ef- 
fcfting  this  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Nation ; 
and  after  having  firft  affembled,  in  1787,  the 
Notables  of  all  orders,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  refolved,  in  1788,  to  convoke  the 
grand  Aflembly  of  the  States-General,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms,  and  fixed  the  day  of  their 
meeting  for  the  27th  of  April  1789. 

The  letters  of  convocation  ftate  the  objcft,  and 
prefcribe  the  mode,  of  this  meeting.  "  We  ftand 
**  in  need  of  the  concurrence  of  our  faithful  fub- 
*'  jecls,  to  enable  us  to  eftablifli  a  conftant  and  in- 
*'  variable  order  in  every  part  of  government  that 
"  interefts  the  happinefs  of  our  people.  We 
^'  mean  and  defire  that  the  moft  proper  perfons 

B  b  4  *^  of 
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*^  of  the  three  Eftates  of  each  Bail'nvick  or  Sencft 
*^  chalty,  of  all  the  provinces  of  our  kingdom, 
*'  fhould  meet  to  confer  together,  on  fubjefts  of 
'*  complaints,  grievances,  and  remonftranccs, 
*^  and  the  means  and  advice  they  may  have  to 

*^  propofe  to  the  general  Affembly that  they 

"  Ihall  choofe  deputies  worthy  of  confidence.,.. 
*'  that  fome  of  the  moft  refpeftable  perfbns  of 
*^  each  province  Ihall  attend.... that  thefe  deputies 
*'  Ihall  be  furnilhed  with  proper  inftruftions,  and 
*^  fufficient  powers,  to  propofe,  remonftrate,  ad- 
**  vife,  and  conlent  to  every  thing  that  may  con- 
*^  cern  the  wants  of  the  State,  the  reform  of 
*^  abufes,  the  eftablifliment  of  fteady  and  perma- 
*'  nent  order  in  every  branch  of  the  adminiftra- 
*^  tion,  the  general  profperity  of  our  kingdom, 
**  and  the  welfare^  of  all  and  each  of  our  fub- 
«  jcdts." 

To  thefe  letters  of  the  King,  which  well  defervc 
to  be  engraven,,  in  indelible  charafters,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen,  were  added  regulations 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  picferved  by  the  fa- 
tal efFe\5ts  they  have  produced.  The  one  pre- 
fcribed,  in  general,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
manner  in  which  the  preliminary  and  clcftive  af- 
femblies  fhould  be  compofed  -,  and  the  other  fixed, 
for  each  province  in  particular,  the  number  of 
deputations,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  to  their 
formation :  both,  originating  from  a  Minifter  who 
was  a  republican  by  birth,  defpotic  by  charafter, 

popular 
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popular  from  vanity,  and  anti-monarchical  from 
ambition,  beftowed  on  the  Third  Eftate  fuch  a 
preponderance  in  the  Affembly  as  muft  crufli 
the  two  other  Orders,  and  change  the  form  of 
government.     Inds  malt  labes  *. 

But  the  defeft  of  the  compofition  of  the  Affembly 
had  no  influence  on  the  drawing  up  of  the  Inftruc- 
tions,all  of  which  correfpond  to  the  original  purpofe 
of  the  convocation ;  all  enjoin  the  deputies  to  be 
faithful  to  the  King,  to  maintain  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  confine  themfelves  to  the  refor- 
mation of  abufes.    The  extrafts  I  have  given  from 
them  fufficiently  ftiew  that  it  is  only  in  this  fenfe 
that  they  have  fometimes  ufed  the  word  regcnera- 
tiottj  which  the  Affembly  has  endeavoured  to  per- 
vert to  a  fignification  it  was  never  intended  to  con- 
vey.    Certainly  France  would  be  molt  happily  re- 
generated, were  the  wifh  of  the  Nation,  as  ex- 
preffed  in  the  Inftruftions,  completely  fulfilled ; 
and  had  not  its  reprefentatives,  who  had  fworn  to 
conform  to  them,  tranfgreffed  them  in  the  mod 
effential  points,  and  purfued  a  path  diametrically 

oppoCtc 


•  It  is  now  twenty  months  fince  T  pointed  out,  and  afcribed 
at  that  time  to  M.  Netker,  :ho  oiigin  of  the  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes oi  I'rancc  It  may  be  feen  in  my  Letter  to  the  Kin;^, 
in  the  m  >nih  Oi  |anucry  i  89,  ihu  I  then  predicted  them,  and 
declared  thar  he  uj^'.ht  to  be  refponiiblc  for  them.  (Pages  13, 
14,  of  the  ediuon  ia  410.) 
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oppodte  to  that  unanimoufly  pointed  out  by  their 
conftituents. 

Scarcely  were  the  Deputies  aflembled,  fcarcely 
had  they  heard  the  words  of  peace  and  exhorta- 
tions to  concord,  which  the  King  paternally  ad- 
dreflcd  to  them  at  their  firft  meeting,  wher^  the 
flames  of  difcord  broke  forth  from  the  com- 
buflibles  which  a  perfidious  hand  had  previoufly 
amafled  and  prepared  in  the  bofom  of  the  States- 
General.  It  is  not  ncceflary  that  I  fhould  relate 
in  what  manner  the  Third  Order  fucceeded  in  its 
attempts  to  fubjugate  and  confound  in  itfelf  the 
two  others,  while  at  firft  it  only  appeared  to  wifh 
the  union  of  the  three,  to  verify  in  common  the 
powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Aflembly :  nor 
do  I  mean  to  examine  whether  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  have  made  lefs  refiftance  with  refpedt 
to  this  firft  point,  which  was  only  a  preliminary,  in 
order  to  proceed  with  more  advantage  to  objefts 
of  greater  importance,  and  entirely  to  unmalk  the 
premeditated  attack.  I  pafs  over  the  five  and 
forty  days  employed,  or  rather  loft,  in  difcufling 
the  form  in  which  the  powers  ihould  be  verified, 
and  confine  myfelf  to  the  fitting  of  the  17  th  of 
June,  in  which  the  Order  of  the  Third  Eftate, 
having  proceeded  alone  to  the  verification  of  the 
powers  of  its  members,  witliout  confenting  that 
the  two  other  Orders  (hould  aft  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  with  refpe6t  to  theirs,  aflumed,  for  the  firft 
time,  the  tide  of  National  Ajfembly. 

The 
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The  words  of  the  decree  in  which  this  title  was 
affiimcd  are  elpecially  remarkable,  and  throw  a 
great  light  on  the  confequences  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it. 

The  Affembly  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Third' 
Eftate  (which  fome  Curates*  had  already  joined), 
confidering  **  that  the  abfent  meAibers  who  have 
*'  been  called  on  to  attend,  cannot  prevent  thofe 
"  who  are  prefent  from  exercifing  all  their, rights... 
**  declares  that  the  common  work  of  national  refto- 
*'  ration  may,  and  ought  to  be,  begun  by  the  depu- 
**  ties  prefent,  and  proceeded  in  without  interrup- 
*^  tion  or  obftaclei  and  that  the  name  of  National 
**  Affembly  is  the  only  one  which,  in  the  prefent 
**  ftate  of  things,  can  fuit  this  Affembly  ;  becaufc 
**  the  members  who  compofe  it  are  the  only  Repre- 
"  fentatives  legally  and  publicly  acknowledged  and 
"  verified;  becaufe  they  are  immediately  delegated 
"  by  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Nation  j  and,  laftly, 

"  becaufe 


•  When  it  was  fo  contrived  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  Deputies  of  the  Clergy  (hould  be  chofen  from  among  the 
country  Curates  (or  Minifters  of  Parifhes),  it  was  diftindly 
forefetn  that  thefe  would  prove  a  flrong  reinforcement  to  the 
Third  Eflate,  to  which  they  appertained :  in  h&,  their  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Clergy  deflroyed  the  weight  which  that 
Body  ought  to  have  had  in  the  deliberations.  It  mufl  be  con- 
fefled  that  the  manoeuvres  of  M.  Necker  have  been  very  effi- 
cacious in  every  particular ;  and  the  diilurbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity  have  certainly  adlcd  very  ongratefnlly  toward 
him. 
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^'  becaufc  reprefentation  being  a  thing  (ingle  and 
**  indivifible,  no  Deputy,  from  whatever  clafs  he 
*'  may  be  chofen,  has  a  right  to  exercife  his  func- 
*^  tions  feparately  from  the  prefent  Affembly." 
It  is  alfo  faid,  "  the  Affembly  will  never  give  up 
'^  the  hope  of  uniting  to  itfelf  all  the  Deputies  (of 
**  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobility)  at  prefent  abfcnt ; 
*'  nor  ever  ceafe  to  invite  them  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligation impofed  on  them,  to  concur  in  the  hold- 
ing of  the  States-General.** 


We  perceive  that  the  only  queftion  then  under 
confideration  was,  what  denomination  Ihould  be 
affumcd  by  the  Deputies  of  the  Third  Eftate,  who 
had  before  changed  their  ancient  title  into  that  of 
Commons^  and  who  believed  they  ought  to  take 
another  name,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  abfo- 
lute  refufal  of  the  two  firft  Orders  to  unite  with 
them,  they  had  refolved  to  aft  without  them,  as 
the  Reprefentative  Body  of  the  Nation.  The 
choice  of  this  title  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  debate 
during  more  than  one  fitting.  It  was  firfl:  prq- 
pofed  to  take  that  of  the  only  verified  and  acknow^ 
ledged  Reprefentatives.  M.  dc  Mirabeau  was  of 
opinion  that  th(7  ought  to  ftyle  themfelves  the  Re- 
frejentatives  of  the  French  People  i  and  he  obfcrved, 
that  "  it  was  neceffary  to  find  a  title  which  might 
^'  fuit  their  great  aim  ofadlivity,  without  having 
"  the  defeft  of  appearing  a  deprivation  of  the  two 
*^  Orders,  the  exiftence  of  which  cannot  be  dif- 

^*  fembled. 
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''  fembled*."  At  length,  on  the  1 7th  of  June, 
the  title  of  National  AJfembly  obtained  the  pre- 
ference; and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  very  words 
of  the  Refolution,  that  this  title  was  only  adopted 
by  the  Third  Eftate,  from  the  confideration  that  it 
could  not  take,  in  the  abfcnce  of  the  two  other 
Orders,  that  o(  States-General,  which  even  then  it 
did  not  lofe  fight  of,  fince,  after  having  faid 
that  the  denomination  of  National  Affembly  is  the 
only  one  luitable  to  it  in  the  prejent  Jiate  of 
things,  it  is  added,  that  ^^  the  Aflembly  will  not 
*^  ccafe  to  call  on  the  abfent  Deputies  to  fulfill 
"  their  duty,  by  concurring  to  hold  the  Statcs- 
"  General." 

The  mere  choice  of  a  denomination,  made  in 
this  manner^  and  under  fuch  circumllances,  by 
one  only  of  the  three  Orders,  certainly  does  not 
prefent  the  idea  of  the  greatefl:  event  that  can 
happen  in  a  monarchy,  as  would  be  that  of  the 
whole  Nation  forming  a  convention  to  create 
a  new  government,  and  invefl:ing,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  its  rcprcfcntatives  \vi:h  unlimited  powers. — 
What  a  fcnfation,  whar  a  univerfal  commotion, 
would  the  Rdblution  of  the  17th  of  June  have  ex- 
cited, had  it  been  poifible,  without  being  a  vi- 
fionary,  to  have  perceived  in  it  any  thhig  fimilar 
to  fuch  an  even: ! 

Tiiofe 


•  See  his  eleventh  Letter  to  his  Conflitucnts. 
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Thofe  who  argue  on  the  other  fide  will  not, 
therefore,  venture  pofitively  to  affirm  that  this  was 
the  period  of  the  metamorphofis  of  the  Aflembly 
into  a  National  Convention  i  they  are  contented 
with  infmuating  it,  and  finding  in  this  Refolutton 
of  the  17th  of  June,  which  they  confider  as 
fundamental,  the  commencement  of  the  exercifc 
of  the  conjiituent  power  which  they  attribute  to  the 
Affembly.* 

Others  have  fought  in  the  Inftruftions  the  origin 
of  this  attibution  of  unlimited  power  j  and  though 
they  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  leaft  trace 
of  it  in  them,  they  have  told  us :  "  Charged  by 
**  our  mandates  to  examine  the  Conftitution,  we 
**  have  been  created  a  conftituent  Affembly" — an 
abfurdity  which  is  manifeft  at  the  firfl:  glance; 
fince,  to  argue  logically,  it  fliould  have  been 
faid  :  **  We  have  been  charged  by  our  mandates 
**  to  examine  the  Conftitution ;  therefore  we  were 
"  not  created  a  conftituent  Affembly. "f 

Another,  convinced  that  the  Inftruftions  af- 
forded no  fubterfuge  or  equivocation  which  could 
favour  the  idea  that  the  principle  and  charafter  of 
a  national  convention  may  be  found  in  a  convoca- 
tion of  Deputies  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  has 
imagined  a  more  decifive  fyftem  i  and  has  after- 
wards 

*  Exprefllon  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  in  the  fitting  of  the  7th 
of  September,  1789. 

f  Report  of  M.  Chapelier,  of  the  19th  of  June  1790. 
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wards  extolled  with  rapture  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  had  eftablifhed  it*.  "  I  difdain,"  faid 
he,  in  his  fpeech  of  the  19th  of  April  1790,  "  I 

**  difdain  quibbles,   I  defpife  fubtilties I  fay 

**  that  whatever  were  our  powers  at  the  time 
when  we  firft  met,  convoked  by  a  legal  autho- 
rity, they  changed  their  nature  on  the  aoth  of 
**  June,  becaufe  fuch  a  change  was  neceflary  to 
*'  the  fafety  of  our  country ;  that,  if  they  had  need 
*'  of  extenfion,  they  acquired  it  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  when,  wounded  in  our  dignity  and  our 
duties,  we  bound  ourfelves  to  the  public  wel- 
**  fare  by  an  oath  never  to  feparate  until  the  Con- 
*'  ftitution  ftiould  be  cftablilhed  and  confirmed.  .•• 
*'  Summoned  by  the  irrefiftible  alarm-bell  of  Ne- 
"  ccfTity,  our  National  Convention  is  fuperior  to 
**  all  limitation  and  to  all  authority.  It  owes  an 
*^  account  of  its  condud  to  itfelf  alone,  and  can 
**  be  judged  only  by  pofterity." 

In 
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•  See  N**  123  of  the  Cottrier  de  Pro*vertce^  fcrving  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  Letters  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeaa  to  his  con- 
Hitaents,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  him.  The 
author,  after  having  given  the  fpeech  by  which  he  fays  the 
QovLXile^vtrwhelmid  the  jibbe  Maury,  exclaims,  "  This  is  eloquence; 
Mful the  orator  *who  cites  Cicero,  has  no  reafon  to  en*vy  him."  M.  de 
Mirabeau  had  rcprefcnted  the  AfFcmbly  as  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  the  Roman  orator  who^  having  exceeded  the  powers 
confided  to  him  by  his  office,  replied,  when  a  Tribune  de- 
manded from  him  an  oath,  I fnjcear  that  I  ba<ve  faved  the  re^ 
public,  EVery  one  is  convinced  that  the  powers  granted  have 
been  exceeded^  but  no  one  perceives  that  the  State  is  fared. 
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In  this  high-founding  but  empty  noife  of  wordsi 
which  might  be  called  eloquence^  if  what  0iocks 
common  fenfe  could  be  compatible  with  the  art  of 
perfuafion,  do  we  not  clearly  perceiYCf  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  of  the  orator  to  maintain  an  abfi^ 
thefis?  Powers  which  change  their  nature  in  a 
moment— an  Affembly  which,  by  an  oath,  ac- 
quires an  extenfion  of  competence — a  National 
Convention  fummoned  by  an  irrefiftible  alarm- 
bell,  while  the  Nation  knows  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, :  and  which,  by  the  fole  virtue  of  this  alarm- 
bell,  becomes,  on  a  fudden,  fuperior  to  all  limita- 
tion and  to  all  authority ;  which  owes  aH  account 
of  its  conduft  to  itfelf  alone,  and  which  cannot  he 
judged  by  the  prefent  generation — What  does  all 
this  mean?  What  kind  of  a  claim  muft  that  be 
which  has  no  other  fupport  than  fuch  cxpreflions 
as  thcfe  ? 

I  have  reafon  to  fay  no  other  fupport ;  for  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  decree,  or  a 
fingle  refolution  of  the  Affembly,  by  which  it  has 
declared  itfelf  ^  National  Convention,  or  by  which 
it  has  affumed  fuch  a  charafter.  I  do  not,  there* 
fore  accufe  the  Affembly  of  the  ufurpation  of  a 
title  which  it  has  never  affumed.  But  can  it  juf- 
tify  itfelf  for  having  afted  as  if  it  poffeffed  the 
rights  annexed  to  fuch  a  title,  as  if  it  were  cm- 
powered  to  t  xcTcife  them  exclnfively  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Lef-::l;:ures,  and  as  if  the  inflated  verbo- 
fity  of  fome  of  its  moll  violent  orators  were  fuffi- 

cient 
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ci^nt  to  confer  upon  it  what  the  Nation  itfelf 
could  not  alienate  in  its  favour  ?  With  what  face 
have  thefe  men  dared,  becaufc  they  could  not  find 
the  means  to  legalife  fuch  an  invafion,  to  exclaim 
in  the  Affembly,  .  TT^e  attacks  of  Defpoti/m,  the 
dangers  we  have  bravedy  the  violence  we  have  re- 
fulfedy  thefe  are  our  titles^  which  are  confecrated 
by  ourfuccefs  ? — Their  fuccefs !  when  France  groans 
in  defpair,  and  bleeds  at  every  pore ! 

But  they  did  not  even  obtain  this  fuccefs,  which 
is  the  great  fupport  of  a  chimera  that  only  exifts 
in  their  words,  in  the.  field  of  battle  of  their  in- 
trigues ;  for  there  was  it  that,  on  this  fame  fub- 
jeft,  an  adverfary,  equally  fuperior  to  their  dark 
fophifms,  and  the  dazzling  glare  of  their  declama- 
tions, has  demonftrated,  in  defpite  of  the  turbu- 
lent Gallery,  that  thofe  always  fpeak  bed  who  have 
truth  on  their  fide.  He  has  demonftrated,  with- 
out noife  or  rant,  "  that,  for  a  National  Conven- 
•*  tion  to  cxift  in  France,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
'*  whole  Nation,  rifing  againft  the  government, 
"  and  diflatisfied  with  its  King,  fhould  itfelf  have 
'^  chofen  reprefcntatives,  without  the  participation 
*^  of  the  Monarch}  fhould  have  given  full  powers 
*'  to  its  Deputies,  and  have  tranfmitted  to  them 
**  all  the  rights  which  appertained  to  it  at  the  firft 
*^  moment  when  it  was  formed  into  a  Nation. 
*^  Such,  faid  he,  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  have  of  a 
*^  National  Convention.  You  are  not  one,  if  your 
**  power  has  bounds  i  but  if  your  power  is  unli- 

C  c  *^  mitcd. 
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*'  mited,  and  if  you  arc  a  National  Conventiod, 
you  may  new-model  the  kingdom,  declare  the 
thmne  vacant,  and  even  annihilate  the  regal 
power  for  ever.  I  declare  to  all  my  opponents 
*'  that  their  do&rine  tends  to  this  abfurd  confe^ 
"  quence,  and  that  this  is  the  great  difficulty,  and 
*^  lundamental  principle,  which  they  .  have  to 
*'  combat. 

"  The  Nation,"  added  he,  "  has  willed,  and 
^*  has  pofuively  declared,  that  none  of  our  decrees 
*'  fliall  be  carried  into  execution  without  the  free 
"  fanflion  of  the  King.  We  have  ourfelves  ac- 
^^  knowlcdged  this  doctrine  of  our  conftituents; 
"  and,  fi  om  the  date  of  this  acknowledgement,  it 
*'  is  moft  clear  that  the  firft  page  of  our  Conftitu- 
*'  tion  irrefragably  teflifies  againfl  thofc  who  would 
*'  wifli  to  make  this  Aflembly  a  National  Conven* 

"  tion The  Legiflatures  which  (hall  fucceed  us 

*'  will  poiTefs  the   fame  powers  as  we,  and  will 

*'  not  ftudy  their  rights  in  our  decrees The 

*^  Nation  has  not  authorifed  us  to  limit  the  powers 
which  it  will  be  pleafed  to  confide  to  our  fuc- 

ceflbis No:  you  would  not  be  the  guardians 

"  of  the  rights  of  the  Nation,  you  would  become 
*^  the  tyrants  of  your  fellow-citizens,  you  would 
*^  be  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  France,  fhould 
'^  you  undertake  to  lay  a  previous  reftraint  on  the 
"  authority  of  the  Legiflative  Body.*" 

Thefe 


It 


•  Speech  of  the  Ab'ue  Maury,  pronounced  the  19th  of  June 
1790,  pages  13,  14,  20,  and  2 1, 
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Thefe  arguments,  which  I  have  copied  literally, 
left  I  fhould  enfeeble  them,  are  unanfwerable,  and 
completely  overturn  the  imaginary  ereftion  of  a 
Convention  all-powerful  for  the  paft,  to  annull 
the  unanimous  mandates  of  the  Inftruftions;  all- 
powerful  for  the  prefent,  to  create  a  government 
as  if  there  had  been  an  interregnum;    and  all- 
powerful  for  the  future,  to  interdict  the  fucceed- 
ing  Legirtatures  from  making  the  fmalleft  altera- 
tion in  what  it  fliall  have  conftituted.     The  Abbe 
Maury  was  therefore  authorifed  to  conclude,  as 
he  did,  the  expofition  of  his  principles  in  thefe 
words :  *^  I  dare  hope  that  the  pretenfion  of  forming 
a  National  Convention  will  never  make  its  ap- 
pearance again  in  this  Aflembly."     But  then 
was  it  that  a  voice  too  often  exalted  by  tumul- 
tuous acclamations,  treated  him  as  a  "  malevolent 
*^  rhetorician,  who  inceflantly  oppofed  the  Nation 
*^  to  the  National  Aflembly,  as  if  it  were  not  by 
**  the  National  Aflembly  that   the  French,  who 
*'  had  before  been  only  an  inconftitutcd  aggre- 
*'  gate  of  disunited  people,  had  truly  become  a 

"  Nation "  The  preceding  fpeaker,"  exclaimed 

this  fame  voice,  "  demands  in  what  manner  wc 
**  have  been  fuddenly  transformed  from  fimple 
*'  Deputies  of  Bailiwicks  into  a  National  AlTcm- 
"  bly  ?  I  reply — On  the  day  on  which,  finding  the 
'*  hall  where  wc  vvcre  to  aflemblc,  fliut  up,  Ihick 
*'  thick,  and  defiled  with  bayonets,  we  ran  to  the 
*^  firft  place  in  which  we  could  meet,  to  fwear 
**  that  we  would  pcrifli  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  an 

C  c  2  "order 
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"  order  of  things  to  fubfift On  that  fanie  day, 

*'  if  we  were  not  a  National  Convention,  we  be- 

"  came  fuch The  Deputies  of  the  people  bc- 

"  came  a  National  Convention,  when,  by  an  aft  of 
"  madnefs  truly  facrilegious,   Defpotifm  endea- 
*'  voured  to  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  their  fa- 
"  cred  miflion."  * — How  impudent !     What  he 
calls  an  a£i  of  madnefs  truly  facrilegious^  was  an 
order  of  the  King,  a  proclam^ion  from  his  Ma- 
jefty,  publifhed  by  his  heralds,  the  fole  objeft  of 
which  was  to  fufpend,  for  a  moment,  the  meeting 
of  the  Aflembly,   till  the   neceflary  preparations 
could  be  made  in  the  hall  they  occupied,  for  a 
royal  fitting,  which  his   Majefly  had  announced 
for  the  day  after  the  morrow.     This  he  dares  to 
treat  as  an  attack  of  Defpotifm.     Becaufe  fenti- 
nels  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  to  pre- 
vent entrance  during  this  fhort  interval,  the  vol- 
cano of  his  incendiary  imagination  has  made  him 
fee,  a  year  afterward,  the  Hall  ftuck  thick  and  de- 
filed with  bayonets  !     It  is,  in  fine,  in  the  midfl: 
of  this  reverie,  that  he  places  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  the  offspring  of  the  oath  with- 
out  objeft   which    the    Affembly,    feized  with  a 
panic  without  caufe,  adminiftered,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  in  a  tennis-court. 

If 


*  Speech  pronounced  by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  the  19th 
of  June  1790,  and  given  in  the  Courier  de  Pro<vence,  N°  133, 
p.  446. 
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If  I  had  not  fo  exaftly  ftated  as  I  have  done,  all 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  Aflembly  and  its  debates 
furnilhes  relative  to  "the  pretended  claim  I  have 
undertaken  to  refute,  it  would  not  be  believed 
that  it  had  no  other  foundation  than  opinions 
hafarded  without  examination;  and  that  it  is 
merely  by  declamations  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
I  have  juft  cited,  that  the  Aflembly  has  been  in- 
vefted  with  the  moll  exorbitant  power  poflible  to  be 
conceived,  with  an  indefinite  power,  a  power  which 
may  be  faid  to  be  unexampled :  for  the  fuppofed 
inftances  which  are  adduced  of  it>  are  entirely 
irrelative  j  and  the  application  which  is  made  of 
them,  proves  that  neither  the  word  Convention  (a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Englifli,  who  feem  them- 
fclves  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Scotch),  nor 
the  cafes  in  which  what  is  exprefled  by  that  word 
has  taken  place,  have  been  rightly,  underftood. 

The  term  Convention^  the  etymology  of  which 
fhews  that  it  fignifies  a  voluntary  meeting,  is  very 
naturally  appropriated  to  National  Aflemblies, 
formed  of  their  own  motion,  and  without  having 
been  convoked  by  the  Sovereign. 

In  Scotland,  though  there  was  a  Parliament,  it 
was  cuftomary,  in  extraordinary  and  very  impor- 
tant circumftanccs,  for  a  general  alTeinbly  to  meet, 
compofcd  of  Earls,  Barons,  Gendcmen,  Burgefles, 
and  Miniftcrs  of  tlie  Church.  This  was  a  fpon- 
taneous,    and    frequently   tumultuous,   Aflembly 
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of  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  the 
name  of  the  Scottijh  Convention :  the  refult  of  its 
deliberations  was  called  the  Covenant ;  and  thofc 
who  fubfcribed  or  adhered  to  it,  were  called  C9* 
venanters.  In  this  manner  were  formed  the  Co- 
venants for  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly the  famous  Covenant  in  1643,  which, 
having  been  fubfcribed  in  the  name  of  England, 
was  confidered  as  zjolemn  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  afterwards  occafioncd  fuch  great 
troubles. 

In  England,  when,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
the  Long  Parliament  was  diflblved,  and  a  new 
Parliament  aflembled  without  a  regular  convoca- 
tion, it  was  at  firft  only  called  a  Convention ;  and 
it  was  only  in  virtue  of  a  folemn  aft  which  had  re- 
ceived the  royal  fanftion,  that  it  aflumed  the  name 
of  a  Parliament.  In  1688,  there  was  a  fecond  ex- 
ample of  an  EngUJh  Convention,  which  was  when 
James  II,  having  abandoned  his  kingdom,  and 
being  confidered  as  having  abdicated  the  crown, 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  aflembled  without  a 
convocation  *,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  invited 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  afcend  it,  and  drew  up  a 

Declaration 


•  Circular  letters  were  fent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  all 

.|he  counties  and  boroughs  of  England,  inviting  them  to  eleft 

rcprefentatives ;  but  as  that  Prince  had  not  then  any  right  to 

the  crown,  thefe  were  only  letters  of  invitation,  and  not  of 

convocation. 
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Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Englifh  Nation, 
by  which  the  limits  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  were 
finally  afcertained. 

I  know  no  other  examples  of  the  Englijh  Con-- 
vention.  Mr.  Hume  fays  that  this  term  fignifies 
a  Parliament  ajfembled  without  the  ujual  forms  *  j 
but  to  define  a  Convention  more  accurately,  we 
Ihould  fay,  that  //  is  a  meeting  of  the  two  fubfift* 
ing  powers y  in  default  of  the  third,  which  is  alone 
capable  of  legally  convoking  them.  It  is,  in  faft, 
the  non-exiftence  of  the  convoking  power,  which 
produces  the  neceflity  of  the  Convention;  it  is 
this  neceflity  which  determines  the  fubjefts  to  be 
difcuflTed  in  it,  which  circumfcribes  the  delibera- 
tions ;  and  the  a£ts  which  are  the  refult  of  it  only 
become  truly  conftitutional,  at  the  moment  they 
are  ratified  in  a  Parliament  rendered  complete  by 
the  acceflion  of  the  third  power.  Thus,  in  1689, 
when  William  had  been  proclaimed  King,  the  two 
Houfcs,  which  had  met  as  a  Convention  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  having  become,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  Monarch,  a  Parliament,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  confirmed,  under  that  title,  all  that 
they  had  before  done  s  and  completed  that  folemn 
Declaration  of  Rights  which,  from  that  time,,  has 
been  the  bafis  of  the  Conftitution  of  Britain. 

C  c  4  This 


^  Hiftory  of  the  Houfc  of  Stuart,  Vol.  Ill,  pag.  449,  edit, 
in  4to. 
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This  ftatement  of  fads,  taken  from  the  annals 
of  Scotland  and  England,  afcertains  the  fenfe  of 
the  word  Convention  in  the  countries  where  that 
kind  of  Affembly  has  taken  place,  and  confe- 
quently  that  in  which  it  ought  to  be  ufed  when 
it  is  borrowed.  The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from 
thefc  premifes  is  evident. 

The  Aflembly  which  cxifts  in  France  exifts  only 
by  the  cfFeft  of  the  will  of  the  King ;  it  was  called 
by  him,  convoked  by  his  letters ;  it  did  not  there-, 
fore  con'Venej  or  meet,  of  itfelf,  and  therefore  is  not 
a  Convention. 

It  is  only  in  cafes  of  interregnum,  or  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  that  National  Conventions  have  place. 
But  in  France  there  is  neither  an  interregnum,  nor 
a  vacancy  of  the  throne,-  The  Aflembly  therefore 
is  not  a  National  Convention. 

Though  it  fliould  be  granted  that  the  Aflembly 
is  a  Convention,  itVill  not  follow  that  it  poflTeflcs 
^n  unlimited  power  relative  to  all  objefts,  nor 
that  it  is  fuperior  to  all  legiflatures,  fince  fuch  is 
not  the  nature  of  Conventions,  the  power  of  which 
is  cofifined  to  the  objeft  that  rendered  them  necef- 
fary ;  and  they  are  fo  far  from  being  fuperior  to 
the  Parliament,  that  it  is  from  that  they  receive 
the  ratification  of  all  their  ads. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Aflembly  arrogates  to  itfelf  a  title 
which  is  neither  fuitable  to  it,  nor  to  the  (late  of 
France,  and  attributes  to  this  title  an  unlimited 
authority  -which  cannot  appertain  to  it. 

But  let  us  leave  the  word,  and,  at  prefent,  dif- 
cufs  the  intention.  Let  us  examine  what  are  the 
claims  of  the  Aflembly,  under  any  title.  The 
authors  of  the  fyftem  it  follows  maintain,  and  it 
has  itfelf  prefuppofed  by  its  conduft,  that  it  is 
not  fimply,  as  the  Legiflatures  that  fhall  fucceed  it 
will  be,  a  conjlituted  power^  but  that  it  is  a  con- 
ftituent  power ;  that  nothing  is  fuperior  to  it,  but 
that  it  is  itfelf  fuperior  to  every  ihingj  that  it  is 
not  bound  to  maintain  any  of  the  fundamental 
principles  declared  immutable  by  the  Ir.ftruftions, 
but  that  the  Aflemblies  which  (hall  fucceed  it  will 
be  bound  invariably  to  abide  by  all  thofe  which  it 
fhall  have  eftabli(hed  j  in  a  word,  that  it  can  do 
every  thing,  but  that  nothing  which  it  fhall  iiave 
done  can  be  again  undone. 

But  this  is  neither  true  in  fa<5t,  nor  po(rible. 

■ 

It  is  not  true  in  fadl,  fince  there  is  no  title  by 
virtue  of  which  fuch  an  authority  can  be  fup- 
ported,  no  decree  which  has  declared  it,  no  mo- 
ment in  which  it  can  be  faid  that  it  began  to 
exift. 

Is  it  not  pofliblc,  fince  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature    of  things    that  the  reprefentative    Body 

fhould 
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Ihould  have  the  attributes  of  the  coUeflive  Body  it 
reprefents ;  fince  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  depu- 
ties can  become  any  thing  more  than  what  they 
were  conftituted  by  the  mandates  they 'received ; 
fince  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  the  conftituted 
power  fhould  become  the  conftituent  powevy  in 
the  fenfe  which  our  fubtil  legiQators  themfelvcs 
affign  to  thefe  novel  terms  j^  and  fince  the  fame 
principle  which  derives  from  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Nation  all  the  rights  which  its  delegates  exer- 
cife  in  its  name,  will  not  permit  that  the  Nation 
Ihould,  in  any  cafe,  deprive  itfelf  of  them,  or  alie- 
nate an  appanage  which  is  not  even  communi- 
cable ;  it  being  no  more  pofllble  that  the  Nation 
fhould  abdicate  or  tranfmic  the  rights  of  its  fove- 
reignty, than  that  it  (hould  make  a  valid  renuncia- 
tion of  what  is  necefilry  to  its  own  fecurity, 

I  would  afk  the  inventors  and  defenders  of  the 
contrary  fyftem,  if  they  can  deny  any  one  of  thefe 
propofitions.  I  would  fay  to  them : — The  Nation, 
when  it  made  you  the  bearers  of  its  Inftruftions, 
did  not  conftitute  you  its  plenipotentiaries.  You 
were  not  fuch  v/hen  you  arrived  ;  how  then  can 
you  have  become  fuch  fince  ?  The  Nation  has 
not  affembled  anew,  it  has  not  explained  its  will 
differently,  it  has  added  nothing  to  your  exiftence; 

You 


*  According  to  then),  the  prefent  AlTembly  //  a  conftituent 
fvwir^  but  the  future  Affemblics  will  be  only  conftituted 
fo'wers* 
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you  are  tKcrefore  only  what  you  were  firft  de- 
puted by  the  Bailiwicks ;  and,  befides,  though  it 
Ihould  be  granted  that  you  arc  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Nation,  would  you  be  therefore  au- 
thorifed  to  trample  under  feet  its  Inftructions  ? 

I  would  fay  to  them,  likewife : — Is  it  not  true 
that  every  efFeft  muft  be  produced  by  a  caufe, 
that  every  power  received  muft  have  been  given, 
that  every  folemn  attribute  muft  have  a  legal  title  ? 
But  can  you  fhew  the  produftive  caufe,  the  aft  of 
concefTion,  the  legal  title,  which  has  conicrrcd  on 
you  a  power  unlimited  in  itfelf,  unexampled  but 
in  you,  and  unheard-of  till  the  prefent  day,  when 
you  arrogated  it  to  yourfelves  ?  Where  is  the 
charter  on  which  it  is  founded  ?  Where  does  it 
refide  ?  Inform  the  Nation,  from  which  alone 
it  can  have  emanated,  which  is  unconfcious  of 
having  tranfmitted  any  thing  fimilar,  and  can  per- 
ceive no  trace  of  it  in  what  has  proceeded  from 
itfelf.  This  Nation,  of  which  you  are  but  the  in- 
terpreters, has  fpoken  only  by  its  mandates ;  and 
thefe  mandates,  far  from  from  having  invefte4 
you  with  unlimited  power,  are,  on  the  contrary,  fo 
limiting,  fo  imperative  on  effential  points,  that,  to 
break  their  fhackks,  you  have  not  feared  to  falfify 
your  oath.*     This  is  all  the  intercourfe  that  has 

taken 

♦  It  may  perhaps  be  alledged  that  the  Declaration  of  the 
Kiag,  ofthc  zjdof  Jur.c  1-89,  has  acknowledged  the  incon- 
vcnic  ce  o£  ijnycrativc  mandates,  and  appears  to  have  freed 

the 
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taken  place,  or  that  can  take  place,  between  you 
and  the  Nation,  until  new  Aflemblies,  convened 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ftiall  have  declared 
the  general  wifli.  The  law,  according  to  your 
own  definition,  is  only  the  expreflion  of  the  gene^ 
ral  will ;  and  your  office  is  merely  to  coUcdt  and 
notify  this  will ;  but  the  expreffion  of  the  general 
will  of  a  great  nation  can  only  be  found  in  the  re- 
fult  of  the  declarations  of  a  multitude  of  particu- 
lar aflemblies;  and  this  refult  being  contrary  to 
your  pretenfions,  you  are  not  only  without  a  title, 
but  the  only  title  you  can  fet  up  makes  againft 
your  claims. 

Laftly,  I  would  fay  to  them : — Whatever  exifts, 
except  the  Eternal  Being,  has  begun  to  exift;  there 
muft,  therefore,  have  been  a  beginning  to  that  pre- 
tended exiftence  by  which  you  have  no  refem- 
blance  to  any  of  the  aflemblies  which  have  pre- 
ceded, or  any  of  thofe  which  fliall  fucceed  you. 
But  when  was  this  beginning  ?  Can  you  your- 
felves  fix  the  date  of  your  birth  as  a  national  con- 
fiitucnt  and  all-powerful  Convention  ?  This  day, 
the  mofl:  glorious,  doubtlefs,  that  you  have  fetn, 

fince 


the  Aflcmbly  from  the  obfervance  of  them  :  but,  in  the  firil 
place,  according  to  ihe  fyftem  of  the  Aflcmbly,  the  King  had 
not  power  to  invalidate  the  national  mandates;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  it  is  rot  true  that  the  Declaration  of  the  23d  of  June 
concerns  the  mandates  in  general,  it  relates  only  to  fome  in 
particular,  and  in  general  refers  only  to  futurity. 
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fince  it  was  the  firft  of  your  political  life — this 
day,  on  which  your  reign  comnrienced,  and  which 
has  fuddenly  raifcd  you  above  the  moft  revered 
throne — this  miraculous  day,  the  efFeds  of  which 
are  fo   incomprehenfible,  and  which  ought  to  be 
more  confpicuoufly  marked   than  any  other  in  the 
annals  of  our  hiftory — whence  is  it  that  this  day 
cannot  be  afcertained  with  any  certainty  ?     I  am, 
perhaps,  the  only  perfon  who  has  inquired  at  what 
moment  that  change  was  effefted  which  could  not 
be  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  find  that  I  have  only  the  choice  of  two 
epochas,  neither  of  which  offer  any  thing  fimilar 
to  what  I  feeki  that  of  the  17th  of  June,  which 
prefents  only  the  choice  of  a  name  aflumcd  by  the 
Aflembly,   becaufe  it  was  then  unable  to  take  that 
which  it  would  have  preferred,  had  circumftances 
permitted ;    and   that   of  the  20th  of  the   fame 
month,  the  day  of  the  oath  taken  in  the  tennis- 
court,  for  mutual  encourar;emcnr,  againft  a  danger 
which  did  not  exift,  and  10  form  a  league  againft 
orders  which   had  never  been   ifllied,  but  which, 
had  they   been  iflucd,    wov.ld  have  been   incon- 
teflably  legal. 

I  fliall  ftate  more  explicitly  this  latter  propo- 
fition,  which  I  am  very  certain  will  give  offence 
to  many  perfons  5  but  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the 
ftri(5left  truth. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  decifions  ofthd 
Aflembly,  pofterior  to  the  20th  of  June  1789, 
wich  refpedl:  to  the  right  which  the  King  has  al- 
ways poflefled  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  diflblve 
the  States -General,  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  20th 
of  June  1789,  he  was  in  full  poffeffion  of  this 
rig: It,  which  had  not  yet  been  queftioned,  and 
that,  if  he  had  then  made  ufe  of  it  to  diflblve  the 
Aflembly,  he  would  not  have  exceeded  the  limits 
of  his  power.  It  would  not  be  difiicult  to  prove 
that  this  power  makes  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, even  in  limited  monarchies;  that  it  is  an 
eflential  prefervative  of  them,  and  that  to  take  ic 
away  is  to  deftroy  oneof  thecounterpoifesneceflfary 
to  maintain  tlie  equilibrium.  It  would  be  equally 
eafv  to  prove  that  it  would  be  unufual,  and  out 
of  regular  order,  that  an  Aflembly  of  national  De- 
puties fiiould  be  formed  without  a  convocation ; 
and  liiat  the  law  which  commands  its  periodical 
renewal  ftiould  be  executed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Executive  Pov.er,  and  without  its 
application  being  determined  by  that  Power, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  unforefccn  cafes* 
But  though  thefe  principles  flioulJ  have  been  abo- 
liflied  bv  tht  ivfolutions  of  the  Aflembly,  we  can- 
not lay  that  they  were  before  thefe  refolutions  were 
pafled,  and  even  before  a  thought  was  entertained 
of  calling  them  in  nueftion.  The  King  therefore 
pofli:'(Ted  entire  the  right  of  convoking,  proro- 
guHit^,  and  diflblv'ng  the  Aflembly  of  the  States- 
General,  when  a  part  of  that  AflTtmbly,  in  the 


agitation 
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agitation  of  a  panic  terror,  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  violate  thefe  fame  rights,  and  took  an 
oath  to  be  refradlory  to  its  Sovereign,  without  re- 
flefting  that  to  fwear  together  againft  the  duty  of 
fidelity  is  to  confpire.  Can  then  an  aft  of  this 
nature,  an  aft  fo  polluted  in  its  origin,  produce  a 
creative  and  unlimited  power,  to  which  the  moft 
cxprefs  and  authentic  declaration  of  the  national 
will  could  fcarcely  give  exiftence  ? 

In  default  of  this  exprefs  declaration  of  the  will 
of  the  Nation,  which  nothing  can  fupply,  when 
the  queftion  is  to  change  the  conditions  of  its  civil 
affociation,  my  opponents  entrench  themfelves  in 
the  fuppofition  of  a  tacit  confent,  which  they  thus 
endeavour  to  eftablifli : — 

We  rcprefent  the  Nation  j  wc  have  been  com- 
milTioned  by  it  to  regenerate  the  kingdom ;  it  has 
confitied  to  us  the  care  of  giving  it  a  new  confli- 
tutioni  the  oath  not  to  feparare  until  we  had 
formed  fuch  a  Conftitution,  has  received  its  appro- 
bation ;  to  have  impofed  on  us  this  duty,  is  to 
have  conferred  on  us  all  the  power  neceflary  to 
difcharge  it ;  and  it  is  under  this  title  that  we  are 
a  ccnjiituent  fov:er^  with  refpeft  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Confliaition,  though  wc  are  only 
a  ccnjlitiited  power  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar objefts  of  legiflation.  This  diftinftion  be- 
tween our  AflPsrinbly  and  the  fucceeding  Legif- 
laturcs,  is  founded  on  the  necciTity  of  preferving 


the 
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the  Conflitution  from  an  inftability  which  would 
render  it  more  pernicious  than  ufeful.  In  fine, 
could  any  doubt  be  entertained  on  the  fuperiority 
of  our  mifTion,  or  the  immutability  of  our  confti* 
tuiional  decrees,  it  would  be  entirely  removed  by 
the  multiplied  concurrences  by  which  they  have 
been  confirmed,  and  by  the  oath  which  all  the 
kingdom  has  taken  to  maintain  them. 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  moft  fpecious  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  idea ;  but  nothing  can  be  lefs 
true  than  thefe  pofitions,  in  the  fenfe  here  affigned 
to  them ;  nor  nothing  lefs  conclufive  for  the  con^ 
fequences  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  derive  from 
them. 

You  are  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation  3 
each  of  you  reprefcnts  that  portion  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  particular  Aflembly  of  which  he  has 
been  deputed*;  and  all  of  you  together  form  the 

reprefentativc 


*  What  has  been  decreed^  that y  from  the  moment  aw^  man  is 
nominated  by  his  Department  a  Deputy  to  the  National  Affemhljf 
hejhall  no  longer  he  the  repre/entati've  of  that  particular  Depart' 
menty  hut  that  of  the  ivhoU  Nation^  can  never  become  a  prin- 
ciple, till  after  all  the  provinces  (hall  have  exprefsly  confented 
to  it,  fmce  it  is  an  abrogation  of  the  right  which  they  have 
always  enjoyed  in  the  Aflemblies  of  the  States-General ;  but 
whatever  it  may  become  for  the  future,  no  rctroadivc  induc- 
tion ought  to  be  deduced  from  it ;  and,  at  lead  in  this  firft 
Aflembly,  the  provinces  ought  to  preferve  their  reprefenta- 

tives. 
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rtpi-cfeMativc  Body  of  the  Nation,  As  DeplftieS 
of  each  portion  of  the  kingdom,  you  are  thd 
bearers  of  the  wifti  of  eath  Aflcmbly  on  the  dif- 
ferent conftitutidnal  points  comprised  in  its  In- 
ftrudbion.  As  members  of  the  reprefeAtati^e  Body 
of  the  Nation^  it  is  your  duty  to  compare  and  ad- 
juft  the  wi(hes  of  all  the  partidular  Aflemblies,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  them  the  expreflion  of  the 
general  will ;  and  when  thefe  wifhes  are  accotdant 
and  unanimous,  in  what  relates  to  the  government 
of  the  kirtgdomj  your  funftion  is  reduced  to  col- 
left  the  refult,  and  to  develope  its  confequences  j 
but  in  no  cafe,  and  under  no  relation,  can  the 
quality  o(  Reprefentative  give  the  right  of  contra- 
didling,  and  ftill  lefs  of  annihilating,  the  will  of  the 
perfon  reprefented. 

m 

The  Ambaffador  of  a  Sovereign  is  his  reprefchta* 
tive :  does  it  follow  that  he  may  aft  contrary  to  the 

D  d  inftruftions 


lives.  It  may  appear  proper  that,  hereafter,  when  the  Con- 
(litution  fhall  have  been  definitively  fettled,  and  afTcntcd  to  by 
the  Nation,  the  Deputies  who  fhall  compofe  the  Lcgiflatures 
appointed  to  cnadl  the  acceffory  and  particular  laws,  fhall  pro* 
cccd  in  their  work  only  in  quality  of  Reprcfjntativcs  of  the 
Nation,  without  being  guided  by  any  feparatc  inftruiUon, 
and  that  they  fhall  be,  like  the  members  cf  thd  Englifh  Par- 
liament, the  depofitarics  of  a  general  confidence,  to  regulate 
unforefeen  and  undetermined  objedj ;  bu:  until  the  Conflitu- 
tion  fhall  be  finifhcd,  the  Deputies  cfpecially  charged  to  draiv 
up  the  articles  of  it,  cannot,  while  they  are  fo  employed,  be 
confidered  in  any  other  light  that^  fpecial  deputies,  bound  C9 
ol^icnre  the  mandates  of  their  conflitucnts. 
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inftruftlons  he  has  received,  or  that  he  may  eirca 
depart  from  them  in  points  on  which  they  ans 
ftridly  imperative?  Every  perfbn  authoriled  to 
ad  for  another,  reprefents  him  for  whom  he  a£b  ; 
but  does  it  follow  that,  if  he  a6U  entirely  oppoGte 
to  the  intention  declared  in  the  powers  given  ta 
him,  thefe  a£b  are  valid,  and  that  the  perfim  re* 
prefented  is  bound  to  ratify  them,  without  exami^ 
nation,  or  execute  them  without  ratification  ?  If 
thefe  confequcnces  are  abfurd  -,  if  every  Sovereign 
poflefles  an  undoubted  right  to  aflenc  to^  or  dif- 
avow,  what  his  reprefcntative  has  done,  and  every 
individual  poflefles  the  fame  right  to  ratify,  or 
not  ratify,  the  ftipulations  of  the  peribn  he  has 
empowered  to  a£t  for  him ;  fhali  not  the  Nation^ 
in  which  the  plenitude  of  fovcreignty  refides,  like- 
wife  poflefs  this  right  ?  Can  it  be  fuppofed  that, 
when  it  elected  reprefentatives,  it  meant  to  create 
itfelf  mailers  ?  Can  it  be  admitted  that  the  organs 
of  the  general  will  can  fubftitute  for  it  their  per- 
fonal  will,  and  render  that  abfolute,  independent^ 
and  fuperior  to  all  rcvifion  ?  Would  not  this  be 
a  fubverfion  of  all  ideas,  and  a  direct  oppolition 
to  thofe  of  the  legiflative  philofopher  whom  our 
Icgiflators  appear  to  have  made  their  oracle  ?  He 
obferves,  ^*  that  the  fovercignty  of  the  Nation  can 
'  never  be  reprcfented,  from  the  fame  reafon  that 
'  it  can  never  be  alienated.     It  eflentially  confifts 

*  in  the  general  will,  and  the  will  is  not  reprc* 

*  fented  5  it  is  the  fame,  or  it  is  different ;  there 
'  is  no  medium.     The  deputies  of  the  peoplc> 

^^  therefof^ 
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^  therefore,  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  their  rcpre- 
**  fentatives;  they  arc  only  their  commiflioners  1 
"  they  can  conclude  nothing  definitively.  Every 
^[  law  which  the  people  has  not  ratified^  is  null  and 
**  void :  it  is  not  a  law." 


.The  confequence  which  Roufleau  derives  from 
a  principle  that  is  inconteftable  muft  appear  ex- 
travagant, if  it  is  applied  to  every  kind  of  laws, 
and  to  governments  which  are  not  purely  demo- 
cratical  j  but  the  fyftem  according  to  which  the 
reprefcntatives  of  the  people  may  render  them- 
fclves  independent  of  the  people,  is,  with  refpeft 
to  every  kind  of  government,  ftill  more*  diftant 
from  the  truth.  The  faft  is,  that,  m  States  in 
which  the  people  have  reprefcntatives,  we  muft 
diftinguifh  reprefentation  relative  to  fundamental 
and  inftitutive  laws,  from  that  which  only  has  re- 
Ipeft  to  fubfequent  and  regulative  laws.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Rouflcau  was  in  the  right, 
when  he  faid  that  there  could  only  exift  a  repre- 
fentation improperly  fo  called,  always  dependent 
on  the  conditions  which  the  Nation  had  annexed 
to  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the  ratification  of  the  Nation ; 
but,  with  refpeft  to  the  latter,  we  fhould  be  in  the 
wrong  to  contcft  with  the  Legiflative  Body,  once 
acknowledged  by  the  people,  the  free  exercife  of 
the  legiflative  power,  which  ought  to  be  confided 
to  it,  without  reftriftion,  for  all  particular  objefts. 
This  diftinftion,  very  eflential  in  my  opinion,  be- 
tween what  conftitutes  the  government  and  what 
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is  done  in  the  government,  has  not  been  fufficieAtly 
obferved,  either  by  thofe  who  contend  that  the 
funftions  of  an  Affcmbly  reprefcnting  the  Nation 
can  never  be  circumfcribed  by  imperative  man- 
dates, or  by  thofe  who  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  always  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  them* 
1  (hall  clearly  (hew,  before  I  conclude  this  article, 
that  both  are  in  an  errors  and  that  the  cafe  in 
which  the  reprefcntative  funftion  is  circumfcribed 
in  its  power,  is  precifely  that  in  which  it  has  been 
wi(hed  to  transform  it  into  an  abfolute  and  unli- 
mited power. 

The  •oUier  afTcrtions  are  not  better  founded, 
and,  far  from  tending  to  fupport  the  thefis  which 
I  combat,  may  be  turned  againft  it  with  advantage* 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  puerile  to  argue,  from  the 
words  regeneration  of  the  kingdom^  which  are  found 
in  fome  of  the  Inftrudions,  and  perhaps  alfo 
have  been  ufed  by  the  King,  that  the  King  and 
the  Inftrudions,  when  they  employed  this  meta- 
phorical cxprelTion,  meant  that  the  AflTembly  was 
empowered  entirely  to  overturn  the  Monarchy, 
and  create  an  abfolutely  new  form  of  government, 
To  regenerate  is  a  term  of  religion,  which,  far 
from  convtying  the  idea  of  a  univerfal  deftrudion, 
announces  only  a  falutary.  vivification.  Baptifm 
regenerates  man,  by  effacing  the  pollution  with 
which  he  was  defiled,  and  not  by  deftroying  his 
exitlcnce ;  but,  /;/  ihejenfe  of  the  Revolution ^  to  re- 
generate 
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gerierate  \s  to  annihilate.  Such  an  interpretation 
reminds  us  of  the  ftory  of  the  King  of  Theflaly, 
whofe  daughters  killed  him,  and  boiled  the  man- 
gled  limbs  of  his  body,  fondly  believing  they 
might  thus  renew  his  youth :  a  Medea  only  could 
have  given  fuch  perfidious  counfcl. 

• 
But  let  us  come  to  the  argument  which  is 
principally  relied  on.  It  is  in  faft  reduced  to 
this :  The  Nation  has  appointed  us  to  form  for  it 
a  conftitution ;  //  has  therefore  invejled  us  with  the 
necejfary  power  to  render  that  conftitution  complete 
and  unalterable, — Here  we  have  again  only  a  wil- 
ful mifunderftanding  of  terms  5  and  nothing  more 
is  neceflary,  entirely  to  diflipate  the  quibble,  but  to 
afcertain  the  fenfe  of  the  word  Conftitution.  This 
may  have  two.  different  acceptations :  according 
to  the  moft  extenfive,  it  fignifies  the  primitive  cfta- 
blilhment  of  the  form  of  government,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  manner  in  which  the  public  au- 
thority ought  to  be  exercifed  ;  and  then  it  can 
only  be  employed  in  the  cafe  when  a  Nation, 
forming  itfelf  into  a  political  body,  (hall  lay  the 
firft  foundations  of  its  affociation,  and  choofe,  from 
among  the  ditferent  forms  of  government,  that 
which  it  may  prefer.  In  the  more  confined  ac- 
ceptation, the  Conftitution  is  the  concurrence  of 
rules  which  the  public  authority  eftabiifhes,  to 
preferve  the  good  order  of  a  government  already 
chofen,  and  to  retain  all  the  parts  within  their 
proper  limits, 
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It  is  certainly  not  under  the  firft  point  of  vicir 
that  you  have  been  commiflioned  to  give  a  conftl* 
tution  to  France :  there  is  not  the  flighted  fliadow 
of  reafon  for  fuch  a  pretence^  fince  the  Nation^ 
from  which  you  derive  your  miffion,  had  not 
formed  a  new  alTociation  5  fince  it  was  not  with- 
out a  Head,  nor  intended  to  choofe  from  among 
the  different  forms  of  governnient :  and,  even  ftip- 
pofing  that  it  had  fuch  an  intention,  it  would  be 
neither  true  nor  poffible,  that  it  fliould  rely  on  its 
Deputies  for  this  choice,  the  power  of  making 
which  can  only  appertain  to  itfelf,  and  can  never 
be  delegated.  You  muft  therefore  grant  that  the 
Nation  has  only  confided  to  you  the  care  of  putting 
in-order  the  conftitution  of  the  State  j  taking  the 
term  in  the  rcftrained  fignification,  according  to 
which  it  only  means  the  aggregate  of  the  general 
laws,  which  have  for  their  objedt,  not  to  create, 
but  to  regulate ;  not  to  change  the  foundations, 
but  to  remove  whatever  may  injure  them  i  not  to 
form  a  new  government,  but  to  fix,  in  fuch  or 
fuch  a  compartment  of  the  exifting  government, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  thofe  who  govern,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  thofe  who  are  governed. 
This  is  all  that  the  Nation  had  in  view ;  in  this 
fcnk  alone  has  it  appointed  you  to  perfeft,  to  r^- 
generate^  if  you  choofe  the  term,  the  conftitution, 
by  eftablifiiing  it  on  foundations  not  to  be  flfaken, 
but  without  pafling  the  circle  it  has  itfelf  traced 
around  you.  Your  power,  therefore,  is  limited, 
by  the  vtry  nature  of  your  miflion,  by  its  objeft, 

by 
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by  the  escprefs  conditions  i^rhich  have  been  an* 
nexed  to  it.  Thcfc  conditions,  which  do  not 
j)ermit  you  to  change  the  eflcnce  of  the  govcn- 
ment,  are  fo  infeparable  from  your  conftituent 
funftionj  that,  if  you  do  not  obfenrc  them,  you  lofe 
ft  i  for,  as  Roufleau  has  faid,  "  to  violate  the  aft 
'^  by  which  we  exift,  is  to  annihilate  ourfclvcs ; 
and  what  is  nothing,  can  produce  nothing/'* 


€€ 


By  this  very  fimplc,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very 
clear  explanation,  all  your  fophifms,  and  fubtilties 
on  words,  difappcar.  Of  little  importance  is  it 
whether  you  are  conftitutcd  in  one  refpeft,  and 
conftituent  in  another :  it  will  ftill  be  true  that 
a  deputy,  when  he  exceeds  his  powers,  is  nothing, 
and  is  capable  of  nothing ;  and  that  confequently 
all  you  have  done  of  an  anti-monarchical  ten- 
dency, all  that  in  your  decrees  direftly  oppofes  the 
fundamental  principles  the  prefervation  of  which 
the  Inftruftions  have  unanimoufly  recommended, 
is  rendered  void  by  a  radical  nullity,  which  no 
perplexity  of  ftyle,  no  metaphyfical  obfcurity,  can 
conceal. 

The  diftance,  doubtlefs,  is  very  great  between 
the  nullity  you  have  incurred,  and  the  immuta- 
bility at  which  you  aim ;  but,  as  I  do  not  pretend 
to  aflcrt  that  all  the  Aflembly  has  done  is  equally 
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null  and  void  in  itfelf ;  Cnce,  on  the  contrary,  I 
admit  that  it  has  niade  many  regulations  con-^ 
fprmable  to  the  national  wifh,  and  to  the  benefi- 
cent intentions  of  the  King,  and  which,  if  they  did 
not  make  part  of  a  whole  ill-fuited  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  kingdom,  incongruous  to  its  man- 
ners, and  incompatible  with  is  government,  would 
certainly  merit  to  be  feciired  from  any  alteration. 
I  think  it  neceflary,  relatively  to  thefe,  to  confider 
bow  far,  and  under  what  point  of  view,  the  inter- 
didion  on  future  Aflemblies  from  making  any 
change  in  the  conftitutional  |-egulations  of  the 
prefent  may  be  admitted, 

• 

I  ihall  not  be  fo  rigid  as  thofe  who  fee  in  thi$ 
interdiftion  an  abfurd  and  imprafticable  claim,  at 
ufurpation  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  whole 
Nation,  and  an  attack  on  its  fovcreignty,  I  Ibajl 
not  fay,  with  the  Abbe  Maury,  that  *^  the  Legif- 
laturcs  which  {hall  fucce^d  the  Aflembly  ought 
to  have  the  fame  power  as  it  poiTcffes  j  and  that^ 
to  attempt  previoufly  to  lay  a  reftraint  on  the 
authority  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  is  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  French  Nation/' 
This  is  going  to  the  extreme  ^  and  extremes  in 
propofitions  depart  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  ex-^ 
tremes  in  regulations  from  utility,  and  extremes  in 
aftions  from  real  good.  Nothing  has  bee/i  morQ 
miftaken  in  the  Aficmbly  than  this  maxim  of  a 
jud  medium,  which  legiflators,  and  ftill  more  ad- 
mi  nifirators  of  governments,  ought  .to  have  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  before  their  eyes.     At  prefent  every  thing 
is  abfolute  both  in  theory  and  refolutions.     We 
have  abfolute  equality,  abfolute  liberty,  abfolute 
principles   on  »the    afccrtaining    and   limiting  of 
powers,  abfolute  reformation  of  all  abufts,  ^abfo- 
lute uniformity  between  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  abfolute  dcftruftion  of  every  thing  exiftihg.— 
Yet  what  is  thus  abfolute  and  unqualified.  Is  neither 
good  in  the  form  or  adminiftration  of  government* 
A  firft  fervor  of  ideas  inclines  us  to  find  every  thing 
defeftive,  and  to  wifh  that  all  was  perfeft;  but, 
with  more  reflexion  and  information,  we  become 
Icfs  pofitive,  lefs  prone  to  cenfure,  and  learn  that, 
to  govern  men,  it  is  neceflary  to  confider  them  fuch 
as  they  are,  and  not  fuch  as  they  ought  to  be.     111 
fated  is  that  empire  which   is  abandoned   to  the 
heated  fpeculations  of  thofc  innovators,  thofe  crea- 
tors of  a  Utopia,  who  imagine  they  can  fubjeft  the 
pafiions  of  men  to  the  dreams  of  their  imagina- 
tion; who  know  not  that  the  greateft  ofabufes  is 
to  pretend  to  efFcft  a  univerfal  reformation ;  and 
v/ho  are  ignorant  that,  in  morals  as  in   phyfics, 
liothing  is  falutary  and  fuitable  to  our  nature,  but 
what  is  wifely  attempered.     The  National  AflTtm- 
bly,  always  difregarding  moderation,  has  difdained 
to  proceed  gradually  in  its  oper.tions.     It  has  not 
confidercd  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  advance  than  to 
retreat;    and   it  will    perceive   too  late   tlia',    of 
all  the  modes  of  failing  of  its  aim,  that  oi'over- 
fhooting  it  is  the  leail  reparable.     If  I  v/ere  to  in- 
fcribe  a  charafteriitic  motto  on  the  gate  of  the  Hall 

in 
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in  which  It  hold  its  fittings^  I  would  only  write 
thefe  words:  It  has  B£Sn  modehatz  in  ho* 

THING, 

I  return  to  the  propofition  which  has  led  me  10 
this  obfcrvation,  s^plicable  to  every  part  of  my 
fubjed;  and,  as  I  wifh  to  preferve  in  my  opinions 
the  fpirit  of  moderation  by  which  I  endeavour  to 
render  them  juft,  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  reafon 
to  cenfure  the  prefent  Aflcmbly  for  wilhing  thit 
there  (hould  be  a  difference  between  .itfelf  and  the 
Affemblies  which  fhall  fucceed  it.  I  afiert  that 
it  is  in  the  right  to  maintain  tbat^  if  each  of  the 
Legiflatures  were  autbortfed  to  change  the  conftitu^ 
iional  articles,  this  inftability  muji  quickly  annihilate 
the  conjlitution ;  and  that  to  have  a  conftitutim  Jub^ 
jell  to  perpetual  variations,  is,  in  fall,  to  have  na 
conjlitution.  I  am  not,  however,  the  lefs  perfuaded 
that  the  Nation  cannot,  as  the  eloquent  Abbe  has 
faid,  be  diftnberited  of  the  right  of  judging^  cor-- 
reSing,  and  improving  the  work  of  its  deputies :  and 
thus  I  reconcile  thefe  two  truths. 

An  Affembly  charged  to  found  the  eftablilh»* 
ment  of  a  cooftitution,  that  is  to  fay,  as  I  have 
explained  above,  to  compile  the  conftitutional 
code  of  the  French  monarchy,  has  certainly  a  miP- 
fion  which  all  the  fubfequent  Affemblies  cannot 
have,  to  whom  this  code,  as  foon  as  its  authen- 
ticity fhall  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  manner 
ncceffary,  mufl  be  the  fixed  and  immutable  hinge 

of 
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of  all  the  particular  details  of  legiflation  in  which 
they  (hall  be  occupied. 

But  it  is  precifely  this  difference  of  funftions, 
it  is  this  liability  requifitc  to  the  conftitutional 
code,  which  fubjcds  the  decrees  of  the  conftituent 
Aflcmbly  to  the  revifion  and  ratification  of  the 
Nation;  it  alfo  renders  the  imperative  mandates 
neceffary  with  refpeft  to  this  Affcmbly,  and  unnc-. 
ceflary  to  the  ordinary  Affcmblics. 

In  faft,  when  the  fubjeft  in  queftion  is  to  regu- 
late the  order  and  motion  of  all  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  Body  Politic,  to  diftribute  the  powers 
which  are  to  caufe  its  adtion,  to  meafure  them,  to 
balance  them,  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion by  which  they  are  to  be  fcparated,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Nation  itfelf  alone  can  decide  defini- 
tively, in  like  manner  as  that  alone  could  pre- 
vioufly  lay  the  foundations  of  this  great  work. 
And  fuch  a  decifion  it  has  made,  by  the  according 
refult  of  the  declarations  of  five  hundred  eleftoral 
aflcmblies,  the  union  of  which  certainly  formed 
the  cdlleftive  Body  of  the  French  Nation ;  and  to 
this  fame  colleftive  Body  it  appertains  to  examine 
and  determine  whether  its  intentions  have  been 
followed,  and  to  render  the  conftitution  unchange- 
able by  an  enlightened  ratification.. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  rcfpeft  to  what  future 
Legiflatures  will  have  to  do.     The  conftitution 

being 
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being  fuppofed  cftablifhed,  and  duly  ratified,  be- 
fore they  HTieet,  the  fame  reafons  will  no  longer 
cxift  for  the  deputies  of  which  they  fhall  be  com- 
pofcd  to  be  furniftied  with  imperative  inftruftions. 
The  generality  of  the  objeds  on. which  thefe  Lc- 
giflatures  will  have  fuccefTively  to  determine,  will 
neither  need  nor  admit  of  precife  mandates ;  and 
the  laws  which  they  fhall  make  not  being  confti- 
tutive,  will  no  longer  require  a  national  revifion. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  diftinguilhing  title 
which  the  prefent  AfTembly  claims,  to  free  itfclf 
from  the  mandates,  and  arrogate  an  unlimited 
power,  is  precifely  that  which  eftabliflies  the  au- 
thority of  the  one,  and  the  reftriftion  of  the  other ; 
we  perceive,  in  like  manner,  that  the  juft  reafons 
it  has  alledged,  to  prove  that  the  conflitutional  ar- 
ticles ought  to  be  rendered  invariable,  alfo  prove 
that,  before  they  become  fo,  they  ought  to  be  rati- 
fied. I  Ihall  therefore  frame  my  anfwer  in  the  terms 
of  the  objeftions,  and  I  fay  to  the  Aflcmbly :  It  is 
becaufe,  under  one  point  of  view,  you  are  confti- 
tuent,  that,  under  this  fame  point  of  view,  you 
owe  obedience  to  the  mandates ;  it  is  becaufe  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  conftituticn  (hould  be  (lable, 
that  what  it  h.as  pleafed  you  to  create  Ihould  be 
reveiv/ed,  and  compared  with  that  which  the  Na- 
tion had  irftrif.  defigned.  Can  you  compel  it 
blindly  to  accept  as  its  work,  what  is  evidently 
contradictory  to  the  plan  it  had  traced  out  for 
you  ?    Its  fii  ft  wilh  was  tranfmitted  in  the  Inftruc- 
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tions ;  can  you  fuppofe  that  it  now  has  another, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  it  has  changed  its 
will  ? 

But  the  innumerable  addrefles  of  concurrence 
and  congratulation,  fent  from  every  part  of  France— 
but  the  civic  oath — but  that  national  federation, 
cel(;brated  with  fuch  folemnity  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom — are  notthefe,  fay  you,  fignal  and 
indifputable  teftimonies  of  general  approbation  ? 
Are  not  thefe  the  only  ratification  that  can  be  re- 
quired ?  Are  not  thefe  a  fufEcient  proof  that 
the  French  Nation  has  renounced  thofe  feeble  and 
reftrained  wifhes  which  are  ftill  tinftured  with  their 
former  flavery,  to  adopt  thofe  which  we  have 
judged  more  worthy  of  a  people  who  have  again 
recovered  their  liberty  ? 

You  arc  nov;  arrived  at  your  lafl:  entrenchment. 
Behind  thefe  piles  of  com^Jimcnts,  thefe  accumu- 
lations of  forms  of  oaths,  you  imagine  your  de- 
crees will  be  inacceffible  to  all  ciiticlim,  examina- 
tion, or  correction.  From  the  height  of  this 
rampart,  you  exclaim  to  the  French  Nation : 
Proftrate  yourfclves,  with  clofcd  c;es,  before  the 
laws  which  we  have  made  Lr  yoj.  You  have 
fworn,  without  knowing  v/hat  they  ai*e,  to  maintain 
them  to  the  utmoll  of  your  pov/er,  and  you  will 
not  break  your  oath :  it  is  no:  permitted  you  to 
touch  this  immortal  code,  whicb  our  hand  has 
engraven  in  indelible   chara<flcrsi   as   MoJcs   in- 
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fcribcd  on  the  tables  of  brafs  the  law  which  tfi« 
Almighty  dedicated  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai» 

But  your  ramparts  and  your  laws  are  equally 
frail  and  perifhable  -,  and  as,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Ark,  the  found  only  of  fbme  trumpets  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall,  my  voice, 
in  the  prefence  of  Truth,  my  feeble  voice  Ihall 
be  fufficient  to  overthrow  your  chimerical  bul- 
warks.    You  ereft  them  on  the  congratulations 
and  approbatory  afts  which  have  been  addrefled 
to  you.     You  dare  to  affirm  that  all  France  ap- 
plauds you,  and  is  perfeftly  fatisfied  with  your  pro- 
ceedings ;  while  all  France  is  more  wretched,  more 
cxhaufted,  and  more  impoverifhed,  than  it  ever 
before  was,  or,  but  for  you,  ever  could  have  been ! 
When  every  day  difcovers  new  crimes  occafioned 
by  your  fatal  dogmas ;  when  the  citizens,  mifled  by 
your  fyftems,   mutually  hate   and  mafiacre  each 
other,   without  knowing  why;    when  you   have 
ruined  all  who  poffcffed  property  without  advan- 
tage to  any  one ;  ruined  commerce,  without  open- 
ing any  other  refource  j  ruined  the  public  revenue, 
without  relieving  the  people;  in  fine,  when  the 
diforders  of  anarchy,   which  have  filled  the  king^ 
dom  with  dread  and  horrors,  have  increafed  to 
fuch  an  excefs,  that  even  the  perverfe  minds  who 
have  occafioned  them,  fliudder  at  beholding  them ; 
yon  wcj^ild  perfuade  yourfclves  that  the  Nation  is 
fK::i'ei,   that  \\)u  have  fulfilled  its  wiflies,  and 
til-:  ;l  wo'ild  be  forrj'-,  (hould  another  or^er  of 

things 
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things  remove  the  evils  its  fuffcrs,  and  prevent 
diofe  by  which  it  is  menaced. 

Of  what  importance,  befides,  are  thofe  addreflcs 
of  the  Municipalities,  which  are  only  the  tributes 
of  gratitude  which  creatures  pay  to  their  creator  ? 
Can  you  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  perfuade  us  that  the 
general  fentiments  of  the  Nation  are  conveyed  in 
thoCe  adulatory  repetitions  of  approbation  without 
examination,  fome  obtained  by  furprife  from  igno- 
rance, others  extorted  from  fear;  thefe  diftated 
by  fanaticifm,  thofe  infpired  by  the  hope  of  pre- 
fcrving  an  exiftence,  the  fecurity  of  which  fcems  to 
depend  on  an  attachment  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Affembly.  Such  concurrences,  however  multi- 
plied they  may  be,  can  be  of  no  value  j  and  they 
have  ftill  lefs,  fmce  it  appears  certain  that,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  are  oftentatioufly  difplayed, 
the  remonftranccs  and  complaints  which  arrive 
from  every  quarter  arc  carefully  fupprefled  *• 

Neither  the  civic  oath,  devifed  in  the  month 
of  February,  nor  the  pompous  federation  of  the 

14th 


*  The  Viicount  de  Mirabeaa  has  declared  to  the  Affembly 
it(t\f,  thac,  when  he  was  Secretary «  he  perceived  that  a  greac 
nomber  of  remonflrances  had  been  withdrawn  and  fuppreiTed. 
M.  Malouet  has  likewife  told  the  Affembly,  fl^at  it  admitttd 
cmIj  boma^Atp  lobiltp  wiikotii  its  dmrs^  gritf  and  dr/fair  roery 
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X4th  of  July,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  giy* 
it  additional  force,  can  take  place  of  that  national 
ratification  which  I  have  proved  to  be  neceffary. 
I  (hall  hereafter  analyfe  this  infignificant  civic 
oath,  which  only  obliges  thofe  who  have  taken  it; 
to  maintain  the  conftitution  when  there  ftiall  be 
one,  but  which  cannot  bind  any  perfon  to  defend 
a  creature  of  the  imagination.  The  magnificent 
and  expenfive,  no  lefs  than  ufelefs  ceremony,  in 
the  midft  of  which  this  oath  was  taken,  or  rather 
reiterated,  by  thirty  thoufand  deputies  of  the  civil 
and  military  arnny,  has  not  rendered  more  precifc, 
nor  more  efiicacious,  an  engagement  in  itfelf  moft 
vague.  Is  it  tlien  neceffary  to  fwear  fo  often  to  a 
legitimate  duty  ?  And  what  force  can  this  accu- 
mulation of  oaths,  neceffarily  fubordinate  to  the 
intereft  of  the  Nation,  have  againft  the  Nation  ?— - 
Is  what  is  attributed  to  the  Nation  on  fimple  pre- 
fumptions,  fufficient  to  authorife  us  to  fay  that  it 
has  departed  from  the  declarations  it  had  pre- 
vioufly  made  by  folemn  adts  ? 

it  will  not  be  pofllble  to  perfuade  us  that  the 
Nation  cannot  make  known  its  determination  in 
any  other  manner.  There  is,  certainly,  one  more 
authentic,  more  to  be  confided  in,  and,  in  fadt, 
the  only  legal  one,  which  is  a  new  convocation  of 
the  Affcmblics  from  which  the  prefent  Affembly 
holds  its  powers.  Thefe  drew  up  the  Inftrudions: 
to  them  therefore  it  appertains  to  determine  whc-*- 
thcr  their  Deputies  have  afted  conformably  ta 

them. 


thcrrii  or  wHether  they  have  aflted  right  in  de- 
parting from  them.  They  have  declared  that 
the  government  of  France  fhould  cdntinue  mo- 
liarchical :  an  exprefs  renunciation  of  this  refo- 
lution  is  therefore  neceflary  on  their  part,  before 
another  government  can  be  introduced  into  Frante* 
They  have  fixed  the  foundations  on  which  they 
have  direfted  their  deputies  to  place  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  th^  State  j  they  have  made  thenri  fwear  to 
maintain  it :  it  therefore  appertains  to  thcim  alone 
to  examine  Whether  this  command  has  been  exe- 
cuted, whether  this  oath  has  been  faithfully  ob- 
served i  and,  fhould  the  contrary  be  the  cafe,  they 
alone  can  render  valid,  by  a  new  national  wifh, 
what  muft  be  null  by  its  contravention  to  the  for- 
mer ;  they  alone  can  relieve  from  the  obligationi 
which  they  alone  could  impofe,  according  to  that 
maxim  of  law,  tliat  engagements  can  only  be  dif- 
folved  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  been  con- 
trafted — Res  eodem  modo  dijfolvuntur  quo  colligate 
Junt. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  diought  that  Aflemblies 
convoked,  in  the  nanrie  of  the  King,  by  Bailiwicks, 
tod  in  which  the  diftinftion  of  Orders  was  ob- 
ferved,  are  no  longer  fuited  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
France ;  and  th^it  it  Would  be  preferable  that  the 
deliberations  Which  fhould  have  for  their  objeft 
the  revifal,  ratification,  or  reftification  of  the  Con- 
ftitution,  fhould  be  held  in  other  aflemblies,  which 
fttould  be  compofcd  conformably  to  the  decrees  of 
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the  2id  of  December  1789.  Bnt  I  have  juft 
fhcwn  that  fuch  a  plan  is  oppofed  by  the  principles 
of  law  and  rights  and  even  thofe  of  good  fenfe 
will  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  the  adks  of  depu- 
ties can  be  abrogated  or  confirmed  except  by 
thofe  from  whom  they  received  their  commiflion : 
and,  befides,  it  is  evident  that  to  fubjeft  the  de- 
crees of  the  prcfent  Aflembly  to  the  revifian  of 
aflemblies  which  it  has  created,  would  be  to  pre- 
judge the  matter  in  queftion,  and  to  fuppofe  an 
operation  definitive,  which  can  only  be  confidered 
as  provifional,  until  it  (hall  have  received  the  for- 
mal approbation  of  the  Nation. 

The  provinces  united  to  France  have  been  fo 
on  conditions  which  form  their  public  law,  and  of 
which  the  inviolable  obfervance,  whether  it  may 
have  been  ftipulatcd  by  their  capitulations,  or 
promifed  by  folemn  charters,  is  founded  on  a 
fynallagmatic  compaft  between  theni  and  the  fo- 
vereign  power  :  the  obligation  being  reciprocal, 
the  fovereign  power  has  no  more  right  to  depart 
from  it,  than  the  provinces  have  to  break  their 
oath  of  obedience.  That  fome  difparities  in  the 
adminiftration,  fome  incongruities  embarrafling  to 
G  vernmenc,  and  even  fome  oppofitions  of  par- 
ticular intereOs  to  the  general  intereft,  have  been 
the  refult  ol  this  fyftem,  cannot  be  doubted  j  and, 
cunfr^quenrly,  to  have  wiflied  and  endeavoured  to 
eHablifli  a  greaier  ur-ifo  mity  was,  as  1  have  already 
acknowledged,  very   commendable;    but" that  to 
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attain  this  end  it  was  advifable  to  annull>  in  a 
moment,  all  the  rights  and  diftinftivc  titles  of  the 
provinces,  and  fubftitute  for  them  a  new  divifiofi 
of  the  kingdom  into  geometrical  fquares,  without 
any  regard  to  local  differences,  is  at  leaft  very 
doubtful;  nor  can  any  pcrfon,  in  my  opinion, 
warrant  that  fuch  a  plan  can  fucceed  in  praftice : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  confcnt  of  the  provinces  interefted  is  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  to  render  this  innovation  with  re- 
ipedi:  to  their  rights  legal  and  folid  j  nor  can  their 
confcnt  be  difpenfcd  with,  without  manifeft  injuf- 
tice,  and  incurring  the  rifk  of  giving  birth  to  the 
moil  fatal  divifions. 

But,  for  the  provinces  to  confent,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary that  they  (hould  deliberate,  according  to 
their  accuftomed  forms.  To  renounce  their  an- 
cient exiftence,  they  mufl:  at  leaft  exift  during  the 
examination  of  the  expediency  of  fuch  a  renuncia- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  the  de- 
partments which  are  to  be  fubftituted  in  their  places, 

the  judges  whethef  fuch  a  fubftitution  be  expedient. 

It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  once  more  to  recur  to 
the  primitive  reprefentation  of  the  provinces,  and 
of  the  whole  Nation;  to  that  which  refides  in  the 
Affemblies  by  Bailiwicks,  which  have  conftituted, 
commiflioned,  and  founded  the  power  of  the  pre- 
fent  Affembly.  Thcfe  affemblies  may  be  eafily 
convoked  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  in 
1789.     The  inconvenience  with   refpeft  to   the 

£  e  a  diftinflion 
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diftinftion  of  Orders  might  be  avoided,  fince  rt 
would  not  be  neceflary  to  obfcrvc  fuch  a  diftinc- 
tion ;  and  the  reprefcntativcs  of  all  the  States 
might  meet  in  one  fingle  affembly,  for  each  Bai- 
liwick, to  form  one  common  determination ;  which 
would  reduce  the  number  of  the  affemblies  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  inftead  of  more  than 
five  hundred,  to  which  they  amounted  when  the 
Orders  voted  feparately.  In  fine,  thefe  aflemblies 
would  reprefent  the  whole  Nation,  and  would  form, 
by  their  union,  the  colledlive  body,  in  a  manner 
more  perfeft,  and  more  adequate,  than  thofe  from 
which  popular  fury,  and  the  fear  they  have  in- 
fpired,  have  excluded,  or  compelled  to  fly,  thcEc- 
clefiaftics,  the  Nobles^  the  principal  men  of  pro^ 
perty,  and,  in  a  word,,  the  greater  part  of  the  citi- 
zens moft  deferving  efteem,  and  moft  capable  of 
reafoning  on  whai  concerns  the  intercft  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Every  ftep  that  we  take  in  the  examination  of 
the  pretended  Conftitution,  v^^c  difcover  not  only 
new  reaibns  which  prevent  us  from  attributing  to 
it  immutability,  but  alfo  new  proofs  that  its 
execution  is  as  imprafticable  under  any  form  of 
govcrnmenr,  and  as  impolitic  under  every  point  of 
view,  as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a^ 
monarchy.  Of  this  I  have  been  more  and  more 
convinced,  in  attentively  reading  the  grand  Decree 
on  the  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
conflitution  of  the  primary ^  eleSforaly  and  adrrAni" 
Jlrative  aflemblies.     In  the  analyfis  which  I  have 
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made  of  the  feftions  of  which  this  decree  is  compofed, 
I  have  been  fingularly  ftruck  with  an  objcdt  which 
appeared  to  me  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  alfo  that  of  thofe  who  drew  up  the 
decree.  This  objedt  feemed  to  me  of  fo  great 
importance,  that,  having  finifhed  the  difcuflion  of 
the  queftion  concerning  the  unlimited  powers 
which  the  Aflembly  attributes  to  itfelf,  and  the 
fcal  of  invariability  which  it  pretends  to  affix  to 
its  conftitutional  decrees,  I  fhall  now  proceed,  be- 
fore I  conclude  this  work;  to  give,  in  a  particular 
article,  the  reflexions  which  have  occurred  to  me 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  decree  of  the  2 2d  of 
December  1789,  combined  with  other  pofterior  de- 
crees, efpecially  with  that  of  the  6th  of  this  month 
(OftoDer,  1790),  regulates  the  compofition,  func- 
tions, and  permanent  adivity  of  the  reprefcntative 
aflemblies  which  are  to  have  place  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  kingdom, 

Wbai  are  we  to  think  of  the  perpetual  Eftablijbment 
of  eighty 'three  Ajfemblies^  each  compofed  of  more 
than  fix  hundred  CitizenSy  intrufted  with  the 
choice  of  the  fupreme  Legiflators^  the  choice  of  the 
provincial  Adminifirators^  the  choice  of  the  Judges y 
the  choice  of  the  principal  Minifters  of  religious 
worjhipy  andy  confequently^  poffefftng  the  power  of 
aSiing  at  all  times ,  and  whenever  they  think  proper? 

The  fa6t  which  gives  occafion  to  this  queftion 
might  appear  imaginary,  had  I  not  ftatcd  it  accu- 
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lately,  and  in  the  prccife  words  employed  in  the 
verbal  procefles  of  the  Affennbly.  The  decree  of 
the  22d  of  December  laft  (1789)  contains  a  com- 
plete regulation  of  the  new  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  conftitution  of  the  different  af- 
femblies  that  are  to  have  place  in  it. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft,  1786,  I  had  propofed 
to  the  King  to  eftablifh,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  "  a  fucceflive  gradation  of  afiemblies  of 
*'  pariflies,  aflfemblies  of  diftrifts,  and  afTemblies 
"  of  provinces,  deftined  to  make  known  the  na- 
*'  tional  wilh,  and  tranfmit  it,  by  the  connefted 
*'  feries  of  their  reports,  from  the  country  com- 
"  munities  to  the  Throne*/'  In  one  of  the  Me- 
mojrs  which  I  prefented,  in  the  year  following,  to 
the  Affembly  of  the  Notables,  /f  I  endeavoured 
"  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  the  compofition  and  the 
'*  funftions  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  aflfemblies,  ele- 
"  mentary  the  one  of  the  other;,  e^ch  of  which 
^*  fhould  be  able  to  inform  .itfelf  of  every*  thing 
^^  more  immediately  relative  to  its  interefts,  and 
^'  communicate  information  to  the  Afl^embly  next 
"  above  it  f."  It  appears  that  the  ground-work 
of  this  idea  has  been  adopted  hj  the  National  Af- 
fembly, 


•  Thefc  are  the  words  of  the  Paper  I  then  gave,  in  to  the 
King.  See  page  87  of  the  Juflificatory  Pieces,  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  Anfwer  to  M.  Necker. — London  edition,  410, 

t  See  the  firft  Memoir  of  the  CoUedlion  printed  at  Ver- 
Ailles  in  1757,  pag.  4  itjif.  in  410. 
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fcmbly,  which  has,  in  like  manner,  cftabliflicd 
three  degrees  of  aflcmblics,  throughout  the  king* 
dom ;  the  firft  called  primary^  which  it  has  pro- 
portioned, not  to  the  extent  of  each  parifli,  but  to 
a  determinate  number  of  inhabitants  j  the  fccond, 
ajfemblies  of  4\ftri£tSy  formed,  like  thofe  I  propofed, 
by  the  deputies  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
country ;  and  the  third,  ajfemblies  of  departments^ 
deftined,  as  were  the  provincial  affemblies,  to  the 
adminiftration  of  each  divifion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  permanence  of  a  Legiflativc  Body,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  to  be  renewed  every  two 
years,  renders  neceflary  a  fourth  kind  of  affem- 
blies, the  original  deftination  of  which  is  to  choofe 
reprefentatives  for  the  Legiflative  Affembly,  as  alfo 
the  members  of  the  adminiftration  of  each  depart- 
ment. Judges,  Bifliops,  &c* 

It  is  to  thefe  affemblies  of  elcftors  that  I  call 
the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  believe  there  is  fuch 
a  fcience  as  the  fcience  of  government,  and  who 
themfelves  have  fome  flight  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

The  firft  feftion  of  the  Decree  explains  ex- 
tremely well  the  formation  of  the  affemblies  in 
queftion.  After  having  cftablifhed,  in  the  fixteen 
firft  articles,  the  primary  affemblies,  which,  com- 
pofed  of  all  thofe  who  have  the  requifitc  qualities 
to  be  an  adtive  citizen,  will  amount  to  the  number 
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of  about  eight  thoufand,  for  the  whole  kingdom  ^i 
it  is  ordained,  by  Article  17,  that  each  of  thefe  af- 
femblies  (hall  name  an  clcftor  for  every  hundred 
a£tive  citizens ;  and^  as  it  is  ellimated  there  am 
nearly  five  millions  of  aftive  citizens,  there  will  be 
about  fifty  thoufand  cleftors,  which  number,  di« 
yided  t^y  the  number  of  departments,  will  give 
eighty-three  aflemblies,  of  about  fix  hundred  per- 
ions  each, 

Thefe  fifty  thoufand  eleftors,  chpfen  every  two 
years  by  the  primary  aflemblies,  will  meet  only 
pnce  in  two  years,  for  the  eleftion  of  the  member^ 
of  the  Legiflative  Bodyi  but  as  they  are  equally 
charged  with  the  nomination  of  the  members  of 
each  adminiftrative  Body,  with  that  of  the  Judges  of 
all  the  tribunals,  and  with  that  of  the  Bifhops,  they 
will  preferve,  for  this  purpofe,  their  funftions  of 
elcftors  during  the  courfe  qf  two  years  f ,  and  will 
aflemble  to  exercife  them  as  often  as  (hall  be  ne- 
ce(rary  j  fo  that  they  will  have  a  continual  aftivity, 
and  very  frequent  o^cafipns  to  a(remble. 

We 


*  There  piuft  be  nearly  feyei^  thoafand  primary  aflemblies 
for  the  country,  at  the  mean  rate  of  fix  hundred  citizens  in 
each,  and  one  thoufand  for  the  great  towns,  in  which  there  is 
only  one  for  four  thoufand  fouls. 

t  Article  19  of  litle  14  of  the  Judiciary  Order,  decreed 
the  6th  of  this  prefent  month,  September  (1790);  and  Arti* 
de  3  of  Title  2,  of  the  Organifation  of  the  Clergy, 
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We  perceive,  from  thefe  details,  faithfully  ex-, 
grafted  from  the  conftitutional  decrees,  that,  be- 
(ides  the  forty-eight  thoufand  municipal  aflem- 
]blies>  which  will  employ,  during  the  whole  year, 
nine  hundred  thoufand  citizen;s>  the  eight  ihoufand 
primary  affemblies,  for  which>  every  ivvo  years, 
five  millions  will  be  convoked,  tlie  five  hundred 
and  forty-fcven  affemblies  of  diftrifts*,  which  con- 
vene three  thoufand;  and  eighty-three  affemblies 
of  departments,  which  will  employ  feven  thou- 
fand in  their  adminiftration,  without  reckoning 
the  fubalterns :  there  will  be  above  fifty  thoufand 
cleftors,  continually  ready  to  affemble,  and  who 
will,  in  faft,  affemble  from  time  to  time,  in  as 
many  fcffions  as  there  are  divifions  of  the  king- 
dom— And  for  what  purpofe  ?  To  exercife  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  Nation  ;  fince  they  are  to 
appoint  the  fupreme  legiflators,  the  adminiftrators 
pf  government,  the  judges,  the  minifters  of  reli- 
gion, and,  confcquendy,  all  the  agents  of  the 
State,  as  well  fpiritual  as  temporal. 

What  monarchy,  what  republic,  was  ever  feen 
like  this?  Where  Ihall  we  find  the  State  that, 
under  fuch   a  multiplication  of  wheels,  and   fo 

much 


•  I  had  at  firft  fuppofed  that  there  would  be  only  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  afTemblies  of  dillri^ls ;  but,  according  to  a  later 
calculation,  it  has  been  declared  that  there  will  be  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-feven* 
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much  friftion,  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  ori- 
ginal principles  of  motion  ?    What  order  and  har- 
mony can  fubfift,  when  fifty  thoufand  fovercign 
cleftors,  afting  on  all  parts  of  the  Body  Politic, 
by  the*  virtually  permanent  impreflion  of  eighty- 
three  aflemblies,  of  fix  hundred  perfons  each,  will 
make  the  whole  machine   give  way  under  their 
united  eflTorts,  or  break  it  in  pieces  by  their  dif- 
cordant  motions  ?     In  vain  may  we  fcek,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  the  example  of  an  organifation 
fo  monflrous,  eftablifhed  in  an  undivided  State : 
it  w^ould  be  even  ill-contrived   and  imprafticable, 
were  we  to  fuppofe  it  intended  to  parcel  out  France 
into  eighty-three  republican  fovereignties,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  enthufiaftic  predilcftion  which  has 
been  conceived  for  the  too  little  known,  and  too 
prematurely  approved,  Conftitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     Is  then  this  difmemberment 
of  the  French   Empire   into  as  many  federative 
States    as    may   be   produced   by  the  convulfive 
Ihocks  which  rend  it,  the  aim  of  all  thefe  inexpli- 
cable manoeuvres  ?     It  is  at  leaft  very  probable 
that  it  will  be  the  effeft  of  them  ;  and  though  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  will  be,  at  the  fame  time> 
the  tomb  in  which,  after  a  long  fucceflion  of  cala- 
mities, all  the  glory  and  all  the  power  which  the 
monarchy  has  acquired  during  fourteen  centuries 
will  be  buried,  one  of  the  mod  difcerning  mem- 
bers of  the  Aflcmbly  has  been  heard*  coolly  to  de- 
clare, that  the  power  given  to  the  adminiftrative 
Bodies,  fooner  or  later,  muft  lead  to,  and  termi- 
nate 
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natc  in,  federative  States*.  What  would  he  have 
faid,  what  ought  he  to  have  faid,  had  he  con- 
fidered  the  mafs,  and  calculated  the  efFefts,  of 
thefe  cleftoral  Bodies,  delegators  of  every  power, 
and  nominators  to  all  the  moft  important  of- 
fices? 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay  that  aflemblies  of 
eleftors  are  not  aflemblies  which  exercife  func- 
tions, fince  they  are  conllituent  of  all  that  have 
funftions  in  the  State,  of  all  Bodies,  adminiftra* 
tive,  legiflative,  or  judiciary.  They  will  be  what- 
ever they  fhall  wifti  to  be,  fince  nothing  can  be 
done  but  by  them,  and  there  is  nothing  which  is 
not  fubordinate  to  their  influence.  Will  they  not 
influence  the  laws,  when,  at  the  time  they  nomi- 
nate the  legiflators,  they  fhall  think  proper  to  in- 
timate to  them  their  will  ?  Will  they  not  in- 
fluence the  adminiftration,  when,  being  able  to 
meet,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  place  in  which  the 
adminifl:rative  aflemblies  that  they  ftiall  have  formed 
hold  their  fittings,  they  will  exercife  over  them 
the  afcendancy  of  fix  hundred  conft:iiuents  over 
thirty-fix  deputies  ?  Will  they  not  have  influence 
even  on  the  adminiftration  of  jufl:ice,  when  the 
compofition  of  the  tribunals,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers  are  removable  every  fix  years,  will  entirely 
depend  on  their  choice  ? 

In 


M.  Mirabeau  the  elder* 
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In  whatever  manner  we  conGder  the  confe* 
quences  of  thefe  affemblies  of  eleftors,  it  is  rnani-* 
feft  that,  having  habitually  the  exercife  of  the 
fuffrages  of  the  Nation,  they  will  form,  by  their 
concurrence,  the  true  ftock  or  body  of  the  national 
refolutions ;  and  that,  regard  had  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thoufand  voters,  and  to  the  virtual  con- 
tinuation of  their  aftivity,  they  will  reprcfent  the 
Nation  itfelf  more  adequately  than  the  biennial 
legiflatures  which  fhall  be  their  work.  The  lat- 
ter, compofed,  for  the  future,  of  feven  hundred 
and  forty-five  deputies  *,  will  be  only  the  fecond 
degree  of  the  reprefentation,  while  the  aflemblies 
which  nominate  thefe  deputies  will  be  the  firft. 
There  will  be  no  intermediate  Body  between 
them  and  the  Nation,  fince  they  emanate  direftly 
from  the  primary  aflemblies,  which  being  com- 
pofed of  the  totality  of  the  aftive  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  the  men  of  ma- 
ture age  who  pay  contributions  to  the  value  of 
three  days  labour,  and  are  not  hired  fervants^ 
really  form  the  French  Nation,  properly  io 
called. 

Has 


*  According  to  Article  26  of  the  finl  SeiTtlon  of  the  Decree 
of  the  22d  of  December,  1789,  the  number  of  Rcprcfentatives 
in  the  National  AHembly  mull  be  83  multiplied  by  9,  which 
gives  for  the  produft  747.  But  it  is  faid,  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  Inftru<5lion  decreed  on  the  8th  of  January  1790, 
that  the  particular  compofition  of  the  Department  of  Paris  has 
cnuied  this  number  to  be  redjced  to  745. 
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tias  the  Aflcmbly  which  ftyles  itfelf  National 
by  pre-eminence,  and  exclufively  of  every  othcr^ 
maturely  reflefted  on  this  ?  Has  it  been  aware 
that  it  erefted  over  its  head  eighty- three  imme- 
diate reprefentations  of  the  colleftive  Body,  which, 
being  more  clofely  connected  than  itfelf  with  the 
original  principle  of  every  power,  may  receive 
from  it  the  impulfe  without  any  interval,  and  re- 
turn it  with  a  combined  force,  thefhocks  of  which 
will  be  fufficient  to  overwhelm  and  crufh  every 
thing  ?. 

What  would  have  been  thought  at  Rome,  \(y  at 
the  period  when  that  fuperb  republic  had  attained 
to  immenfe  dominion,  any  one  had'ferroufly  pro- 
pofed  that,  in  each  of  the  provinces  fubjedt  to  its 
laws,  there  fhould  be  permanent  Comitia^  whichy 
by  the  concurrence  of  their  eledions,  fhould  no- 
minate the  confuls,  proconfuls,  fenators,  tribunes, 
pontiffs,  augurs,  pricfts,  quasftors,  judges,  and  all 
the  inftrumcnts  of  public  power  ?  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  (uch  a  law  would  have  been  admitted 
by  that  capital  of  the  world,  which,  rcferving  to 
itfelf  alone  the  fruits  of  liberty,  would  not  have 
imagined  it  poflible  to  retain  in  one  finglc  mafs  all 
the  parts  of  its  vaft  empire,  but  by  their  moft  abfo- 
lute  fubjeftion  to  the  dircft  a£tion  of  its  central 
authority  ? 

Can  wc  believe  that  the  Parliament  of  England, 
which  we  may  confidcr  as  inftrudled,  by  a  long 

courfe 
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courfc  of  experience,  in  the  connbi  nations  raod: 
fitted  to  maintain  the  free  a£tion  of  all  the  di& 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  without  injuring  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  power,  would  ever  be  tempted  to 
cftablifli,  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  an 
affembly  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  juft  defcribedi 
and  which  fhould  poflefs  the  perpetual  right  of 
naming  all  the  members  of  the  legiflarive,  admi* 
niftrative,  judiciary,  and  ecclefiaftical  Bodies*  ? 

Can  we,  in  fine,  believe  that,  if  thefc  aflemblies 
ofeleftors,  which  are  to  difpofe  of  every  thing  in 
France,  deeply  imbibing  the  new  doftrine,  and 
confequently  meafuring  the  extent  of  their  rights 
by  that  of  their  power,  (hould,  one  day,  form  de- 
terminations independent  of  thofe  of  the  legifla- 
ture  which  they  had  Conftituted  j  if  they  fhould 
refufe  their  concurrence  to  laws  which  they  (hould 
only  confider  as  the  work  of  their  own  work  j  if, 
having  learned,  in  the  verbal-procefles  of  the  pre- 
fent  Affembly,  that  it  is  only  neceffary  to  imagine 
they  hear  (be  alarm  bell  of  Nccsffityy  to  be  autho- 
rifed  to  conftitute  themfelves  a  National  Conven- 
tion, 


•  The  aflemblies  for  the  eleftion  of  the  members  of  the 
Houfc  of  Commons  in  England,  can  in  nothing  be  compared 
to  thofe  of  the  French  cledors.  They  commonly  take  place 
only  every  fix  or  ftven  yens ;  ihcy  ae  confined  to  the  tempo- 
rary objeA  of  naming  ti  e  niembers  who  are  to  ccmpofe  one 
only  of  the  three  powers  which  form  the  Parliament ;  after 
which,  they  ceafe,  and  have  no  oiher  nomination.  Ail  thefe 
are  efieatial  differences. 
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Hvn,  they  Ihould  think  it  expedient  to  aflutac  alfo 
the  title  and  attributes  of  fuch  a  convention, 
cither  feparately,  by  reviving  the  national  rights  of 
each  province,  or  conjointly,  the  whole  eleftoral 
Body. declaring  itfelf  only  oqc  Body  in  eighty-three 
fittings — can  we  fuppofe,  I  fay,  that  there  would  be 
any  power  capable  of  making  refiftance  to  fuch  a 
claim  ?  Can  we  even  imagine  that  the  exifting 
Legiflature  could,  with  any  plaufibility,  pretend 
to  a  fuperiority  over  thefe  fifty  thoufand  imme- 
diate reprefentatives,  from  whom  it  had  itfelf  de- 
rived its  being  ?  And  though  we  fhould  not 
fuppofe  this  general  confederation  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  certainly  would 
have  an  irrefiftible  preponderance;  though  we 
/hould  only  admit  the  union  of  fome  of  the  aflem- 
blies,  the  unanimity  of  thofe  which  reprefent  one 
or  other  of  the  great  provinces  united  to  the 
Crown  by  capitulations  or  national  treaties;  of  the 
five,  for  exaiiiple, which  reprefent  Bretagne ; — what 
reply  could  be  given  to  the  declarations  which 
thofe  five  affemblies  might  make,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  themfclvcs  any  longer  dependent  on  a 
Government  which  has  broken  the  conditions  of 
their  dependence;  that  having,  with  the  National 
Aflembly,  profoundly  inveftigatcd  the  clauies  of 
the  focial  compaft,  having  difcovcred,  in  concur- 
rence with  that  fame  Aflcfribly  and  by  the  aid  of 
its  If fplendent  lights,  that,  /;/  every  country ^  the 
majority  of  the  people  haue  a  right  to  change  the 
ixtjiin^  government^  when  they  are  dijj'atisficd  with 

it; 
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• 

Hi  and  convinced  that  what  has  been  adn^ittec! 
to  be  true  with  refpcft  to  the  infurrcftion  of  the 
city  of  Avignon,  mull  appear  much  more  juft  in 
the  cafe  of  the  unanimous  refolution  of  three  thou* 
fand  reprefentatives  of  a  great  country ;  autho* 
fifed,  befides,  by  an  example  which  is  of  a  na- 
ture to  produce  imitators ;  they  notify  that,  froraf 
that  moment,  they  confider  themfelves  as  in- 
vtfted  with  the  conftituent  power  of  Bretagne; 
that,  certain  of  obtaining  in  the  province  as  many 
addreflcs  of  concurrence  and  compliments  as  will 
be  requifite  to  conllitute  a  popular  ratification,' 
they  will  choofe  that  form  of  government  which 
fliall  appear  to  them  preferable,  withotit  prejudice 
to  ancient  connexions  and  that  good  underftand- 
ing  which  their  Convention  of  Bretagne  will  ever 
be  happy  to  maintain  with  the  Gallican  Conven- 
tion, as  far  a^  their  reciprocal  interefts  may  per- 
mit? What  (hall  prevent  the  other  great  pro- 
vinces which  furround  the  ancient  domain  of 
France,  and  have  been  fucceffively  united  to  it, 
from  likt'wife  holding  the  fame  language,  and  aft- 
ing  in  confequence  ?  With  what  arguments  will 
our  philoibphical  leglflators  be  able  to  oppofe 
them,  when  they  fhali  turn  againft  them  their  own: 
principles,  and  only  employ  in  their  defence  the 
arms  which  they  themfelves  have  furnifhed? 

I  feem  to  hear  thefe  men  accufe  me  of  wiping 
to  excite  inceftine  difienfions,  when  I  only  fhew 
that  fuch  dilTcnfions  mult  be  the  confequence  of 

the 
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the  doftriries  xhtj  teach.  Will  they  call  me  art 
incendiary,  when  what  I  have  written  only  tends  to 
prefcrve  thfe  kingdom  from  the  mifchifvoiis  cf- 
fefts  with  which  it  is  menaced  by  their  incendiary 
writings  ?  Will  they  reproach  me  with  wifliing 
^  civil  war,  becaufe  I  difcover,  with  horror,  the 
germ  of  it  in  their  proceedings,  in  their  fatal  pfo- 
jedl  to  deftroy  the  monarchy. 

«  ■  *  * 

Can  they  deny  the  exiftencc  of  this  projeft, 
which  appears  in  all  their  words,  tranfplres  in  all 
their  motions,  and  is  evidently  the  aim  of  all  their 
cnterprifes  ?  If  they  do  not  yet  publicly  avow  it, 
they  no  longer  diffemble  it  to  the  more  zealous  of 
their  adherents.  They  fufFei*  It  to  be  propofed 
and  urged  by  the  moft  audacious  libcUifts,  and 
feem  to  wifli  to  prepare  the  public  for  it.  Be- 
,  fore  they  proceed  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that 
ancient  tree  which  France  has  been  accuftomed 
to  contemplate  with  reverence,  they  have  begun 
by  degrading  its  majefty  ;  they  have  mutilated  its 
top,  broken  fiiccefTively  all  the  branches,  filently 
fapped  the  principal  roots,  cut  down  all  the  fur- 
founding  trunks  which  for  ages  had  conftantly  de- 
fended it  from  the  ftorm ;  and  foon,  emboldened 
by  the  progreffive  fuccefs  of  their  efforts,  they  will 
tio  longer  hefitate  to  ftrikc  the  final  blow. 

It  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  fatal  concluHon  of 
their  fccret  defigns,  that,  abuHng,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  preponderance  which  the  Third  Eftate 

F  f  had 
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had  obtained  in  the  Aflembly,  from  the  effeft  of 
the  double  rcprefentation,  they  have,  after  having 
annihilated  the  right  of  deliberating  and  voting  by 
Orders,    annihilated  the  Orders   themfelves,  and 
with  them  every  thing  that  could  counteract  their 
democratic  fyftcms.     It  is  with  this  view  that,  ter- 
ri  ymg  the  people  with  imaginary  dangers,  kind- 
ling their   rage   by  fuggeftions   injurious  to  the 
throne,  arming  them   againft  chimeras  that  they 
might  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  making  them 
behold,  in  thofc  whom  they  had  ever  before  reve- 
renced, a  confederation  of  enemies  which  they  muft 
inceffantly  and  furioufly   combat  under  the  fan- 
taftical  name  of  the  Aristocracv,  they  have  ren* 
dered  odious  to  them  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  thtf 
Magiftracy,  the  great  proprietors,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  thofe  who  are  intereftcd  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  monarchical  government.     The    banifhmenc 
of  the  Princes,  and  perfons  moft  diftinguiflied  by 
their  birth,  their  fcrvices,  or  their  riches;  the  burn- 
ing of  the  houfes  of  the  nobles ;  the  devaftation  of 
property;    maflatres  committed  with  impunity; 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquifition;  have  ap- 
peared to  them   ufeful  for   the  completion  of  a 
revolution  which  has  been    charafterifed  by  the 
name  of  the  Revolution  of  Fear^  and  which  they 
have  refolved  fhall  retain  to  the  end  this  horrid 
charafter. 

It  was  not  fufficicnt  for  their  purpofe  that  thqr 
had  deftroyed  all  the    Orders^  all  intermediate 

ranks^ 
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ranks,  and  all  dlftinftions  that  might  prcfervc  the 
monarchy :  there  ftill  remained  to  the  Throne  three 
great  fupports  j  Religion,  the  firft  principle  of  all 
obedience  j  Juftice,  the  reciprocal  bond  between 
the  fubjeAs  to  whom  it  is  inciifpenfable,  and  the 
Monarch  who  owes  it  to  his  fubjedls;  and  the 
Army,  the  inftrument  neceflary  to  the  executive 
power  to  prelcrve  the  State  from  foreign  invafions 
and  domeftic  troubles.  It  was  requificc,  therefore, 
that  the  deftrudtion  of  religion,  tl:e  fubverfion  of 
the  courts  of  jultice,  and  the  diflblution  of  the 
army,  fliould  enter  into  their  pirn,  Tliey  have, 
attained  thefe  three  objefts,  by  difgracing  the  mi- 
niftry  of  the  altars,  degrading  the  offices  of  the 
judges,  and  favouring  a  difregard  of  all  fubordi- 
nation  among  the  foldiery. 

What  muft  become  of  Religion,  when  its  predo- 
minance ceafes  to  be  avowed  by  the  law;  when  the 
minifters  of  divine  worfhip  are  thrown  into  the 
clafs  of  perfons  who  labour  for  a  falary ;  when,  by 
the  confifcation  of  their  patrimony,  which  is  alfo 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  gaining  the  affedion  of  the  people 
by  relieving  their  necelTities,  and  maintaining  the 
refpeft  due  to  the  folemnities  of  the  church  by 
prcferving  to  them  all  their  pomp  ? 

'  What  mud  become  ofjuftice,  when  the  Mo- 
narch in  whofe  name  it  is  adminiftered  has  neither 
the  choice^  nor  even  the  examination  of  the  choice, 
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of  ihofe  who  arc  to  adminifter  it* ;  when  funftions 
which  require  the  ft udy  of  a  whole  life  are  con- 
fided only  for  a  limited  time ;  when  a  profeflion 
which  has  more  need  than  any  other  of  refpeft, 
independence,  and  dignity,  offers  only  an  unftablc 
fituation,  expofed  to  the  caprices  of  the  populace, 
and  little  adapted  to  excite  the  emulation  of  men  of 
birth  and  education  ?  • 

What  muft  become  of  the  Army,  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  military  difcipline  is  deftroyed ;  when  he 
who  commands  it  is  no  longer  obeyed  j  when  thofc 
who  ferved  for  a  moderate  pay,  can  eafily  fell  their 
loyalty  at  a  high  price  j  when  defertion  is  un- 
punifhed,  and  even  rewarded^  when  the  troops 
dare  to  menace,  infult,  and  even  deliver  up  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  their  officers  and  their  gene- 
rals f;  when  the  regiments,  -confounded  with  the 

national 

•  Decree  of  the  7th  of  May,  1790. 

+  How  many  examples  may  unhappily  be  adduced  !  The 
Chevalier  de  Vittermont,  the  Major  of  a  regiment,  cruelly 
and  oangcrouily  beaten  and  wounded  ;  the  Vifcount  dc  BeU 
funce,  a  Major,  and  the  Marquis  de  Rully,  a  Colonel,  mafla- 
cred  within  fight  of  their  regiments;  the  Chevalier  de  Bauflet, 
Commandant  of  a  Fort,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Voifins,  Com- 
mandant of  Artillery,  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  a  furious 
mob,  by  which  they  were  murdered ;  the  Marquis  dc  Livaro> 
M.  Albert  de  Rioms,  M.  de  Grandevefle,  infulted,  ill-treated, 
and  expofed  to  the  greatell  dangers  in  the  towns  where  they 
commanded  in  chief;  M.  de  Caftelet,  nephew  of  M,  de  Suf- 
frens,  purfued,  wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  by  the  workmen 
employed  under  his  orders ;  Commodores,  and  other  officers  of 
the  navy,  driven  from  their  ihips^  and  put  in  irona  by  their 
crews,  &€•  &c« 
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national  guards,  compofed  of  tradefmcn  and  arti- 
fans,  are  much  worfe  treated  than  they ;  in  fine, 
when,  for  the  honour  of  ferving  the  King,  which 
formerly  afted  with  fuch  force  in  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen,  the  obligation  of  ferving  under  the 
municipal  officers  has  been  fubftituted ;  when,  in- 
ftead  of  that  ancient  oath  by  which  the  Franks 
and  their  brave  fucccirors  fwore  on  their  fwords  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Head  of  the  Nation,  and  (hed 
their  blood,  at  his  command,  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  another  unufual  oath,  unheard-of  in 
any  monarchy  in  the  world,  is  required  i  an  inno-* 
ration  alone  fufficient  to  difcover  what  is  intended. 

By  this  univcrfal  decompofition  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  monarchy,  by  the  fucceffive  abolition  of  all 
the  prerogatives  eflential  to  the  Monarch,  and 
every  thing  that  might  guard  them  from  injury, 
royalty  has  been  reduced  to  an  empty  title,  in  an 
empire  where  it  formerly  (hone  with  the  greatell 
fplendor,  and  which,  being  furrounded  with  powers 
able  to  give  motion  with  a  word  to  formidable 
armies,  has  more  need  than  any  other  to  maintain 
equivalent  forces,  concentrated  like  theirs  in  the 
hand  of  a  fingle  Chief. 

After  this  total  fubverfion  of  the  government 
under  which  France  has  flourifhed  in  the  greatcft 
fplendor  during  fourteen  centuries,  may  wc,  ac 
length,  be  informed  what  it  is  intended  to  fubfti- 
tute  in  its  place  ?     We  have  hitherto  only  fccn 

F  f  3  public 
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public  order  overturned,  the  national  charaftcf 
perverted,  the  finances  of  the  State  plunged  in 
ruin,  and  the  people  more  wretched  than  they 
have  ever  befoi  c  been ;  let  us,  now  at  leaft,  be 
fliewn,  in  the  new  conftitution  of  France,  a  form 
of  government  which  may  have  fome  appearance 
of  folidity,  which  may  fubfift  without  difturbance, 
or  which  may  at  leaft  be  capable  of  being  defined 
and  underftood.  In  vain  do  I  feek  fuch  a  form 
in  the  different  decrees  of  which  I  have  given  the 
analyfis  j  I  neither  find  any  determinate  defign  in 
the  whole  they  compofe,  any  coherence  in  their 
principles,  nor  any  poflibility  of  the  application  of 
their  confequences  to  any  plan*  A  vague  theory 
of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  date  of  nature,  has  led 
our  legiflators  to  form  laws  impradticable  in  the 
ftate  of  man  in  fociety,  and  efpecially  in  a  fociety 
of  twenty-fix  millions  of  individuals,  fcattercd 
over  a  furface  of  forty  thoufand  fquare  leaguest 
After  having  eftablilhed  as  a  principle  that,  when 
the  different  powers  are  united  in  one,  tyranny 
cnfues,  the  AfTembly  has  in  faft  confounded  them 
all,  and  has  provided  no  means  to  prevent  their 
reciprocal  invafions,  by  preferving  among  them  a 
conftant  equilibrium :  in  fine,  the  authority  of  the 
Head  of  the  Nation  has  been  fo  reduced  to  a  mere 
fhadow,  and  the  diflinftive  charafters  of  all  the 
forms  of  government  have  been  fo  confounded^ 
that,  to  give  a  name  to  the  prefent  adminiftration, 
the  public  has  invente4  the  ridiculous  title  of  a 
fitj^al  democracy. 

How 
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How  extravagant  is  the  anti-mdnarchical  fana- 
ticifm  of  the  authors  of  this  ablurd  fyflem,  in 
which  nothing  is  intelligible  but  the  vain  project 
of  overturning  the  firft  throne  in  Europe!  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  deadly  wounds  they  have  in- 
flifted  on  their  country,  under  the  pretext  of 
giving  her  freedom,  they  feem,  in  their  rafli  deli- 
rium, to  wifh  to  overturn  all  monarchy,  to  fubvcrt 
all  thrones,  and  to  propagate  throughout  the 
world  their  hatred  to  the  regal  power.  They 
make  no  fecret  of  their  defigns.  Their  mif- 
fionaries  have  gone  to  preach  liberty  and  kindle 
the  flames  of  revolt  in  the  Belgic  provinces.  The 
writers  in  their  pay  continually  declaim  againft  the 
tyrannical  fovereignties  of  Germany,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  endeavour  to  make  the  Pruflians 
alhamed  of  the  yoke  under  which  they  fuppofe  them 
to  groan.  They  imagine  that  England,  formerly 
the  rival  of  our  power,  is  now  only  jealous  of  our 
fuperior  improvements  in  liberty ;  that  flie  envies 
us  the  glorious  invention  oi  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man ;  that  her  forefight  is  alarmed  at 
the  increafe  of  power  which  our  regeneration  mud 
procure  us ;  and  that  (he  feels  that  to  equal,  it  is 
neceiTary  to  imitate  us — whereas,  were  they  better 
informed,  they  would  know  that  this  Nation, 
wifely  free,  and  juftly  fatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment to  which  flie  owes  her  profperity,  views  our 
extravagances  with  derifion,  and  our  mibfortunes 
with  pity.  Spain  is  efpecially  the  objcft  of  their 
philofophic  zeal :  they  flattejp  themfelves  that  the 
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example  of  France,  and  their  fuggeftions,  have  aI-» 
ready  made  many  profelytes  in  that  country ;  that; 
the  encouragement  given  to  all  Nations  by  the 
fucccfs  of  the  French  Revolution  will,  fooner  or 
later,  defeat  the  prudence  of  the  Court  of  Madrid ; 
^ni  that  monarchical  power,   attacked  in  every 
place   where   it   yet   remains   entire,   will   be  at 
length  banifhed   from  the  earth.     This   is   their 
wifli ;  an  J,   however  incredible  the  fuccefb  of  fuch 
a  kind   of  confpiracy  may  aj  pear,   every  thing 
is  to  be   believed,  every  thing  feared,  after  what 
has  happened  in  France,    May  other  Nations  only 
behold  ill  our  example  the  neceflity  of  avoiding 
the  contagion  !  may  they  take  efFtftual  precau- 
tions againil  the  evil  by  which  we  have  fo  feverely 
fuffered  ! 

But  we  ourfelves,  O  my  countrymen  !  (hall  not 
we  endeavour  to  prevent  the  continually  in- 
creafing  mifchief  with  which  we  are  threatened  by 
the  confequences  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  ? 
Shall  we  not  feck  a  remedy  for  the  ills  we  endure, 
till  they  become  incurable  ?  And,  fince  it  is 
evident  that  what  has  caufed  the  diforder  cannot 
remove  it,  ought  we  not  to  unite  our  wifhes  to 
obtain,  and  our  efforts  to  effeft,  the  change  to  be 
defired  ? 


THERE  is  no  perfon  but  muft  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  what  has  been  done  cannot  fubfift 

entire^ 
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entire,  and  that  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  things  is 
to  be  wifhed.     But  all  ideas  are  loft  in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  deterniining  what  ought  to  be  fubfti- 
tutcd,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  pofTibility  of  fuc- 
cefs,  and  the  fear  that,  by  attempting  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  anarchy,  the  Nation  fhould  be  again 
cnflaved  in  the  fhackles  of  Defpotifm.     This  fear 
\t  is  that  has  made   the  greatcrft  imprefllon  on  all 
minds  ;  and  the  Apoftles  of  the  republican  fyftem 
have  derived  the  greateft  advantages  from  it,  to 
confirm  their  wavering  profelytes.     They  fay  to 
them  : — It  is  to  the  Revolution  that  France  owes 
her  liberty,  and  it  is  only  by  maintaiaing  the  Re- 
volution that  liberty  can  be  prefcrved  -,  it  muft  be 
loft,  if  the  plan  of  the  Revolution  is  departed  from 
in  a  fingle   point.     We   have   but    one   choice: 
either  we  muft  confent  to  fee  all  the  abufes  of  the 
old  government   revived,   and    o  hers   fciU    more 
enormous  added  to  them  ;  or  v/e  muft  viev  without 
alarm  the  inconveniences  of  a  uyr.pcTiry  confu- 
fion,    which    muft    be  follov/ed    by  perfect  nan- 
quillity    and    happinefs. — Thcfe    wo»ds    h.ve    a 
powerful  effeft  on  the  greater  number,  who  clioofe 
rather  implicitly  to  believe  than  to  exerci!'/  tl.cT 
reafon,     and   who,    perfu;^ded    that    tliis    alitrn::- 
tive  is  abfu.utely  unavoidable,   [;ie  er  the  djri[;."rs 
of  an  unknown  fu:urity,    the  o'ofcuricy  of  which 
permits  thein  to  hope,  to  the  drcaJed  re-eftabiilh- 
wicnt    of  a   government    becoii.e    do-irly   odious 
from  the  exaggerati^^n  made  of  its  vices. 

Others, 
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Others,  more  enlightened,  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  fyftem  which  has  been  followed  with- 
out referve  is  too  eflcntially  vicious  to  admit  of 
any  rcdification  from  itfelf  j  and  that,  to  prevent 
its  deceflabk  progrcfs,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  a  to- 
tally different  courfe:  but  they  know  not  Mfhat 
wi(h  to  form,  becaufe,  on  whatever  fide  they  turn 
their  view,  the  dreadful  image  of  a  civil  war  (hocks 
their  eyes,  and  prevents  every  wifti. 

It  is  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  difpofitions  ®f 
mind  that  I  imao^ine  the  readers  of  this  work ;  and 
I  figure  to  myfelf  that  I  am  arrived  at  that  mo- 
ment when,  convinced  of  the  truths  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  manifeft,  each  of  them  fays: 
It  is  evident  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  in- 
fupportablej — but  what  ought  to  be  done?  what 
can  be  done  ?  How  is  it  pofTible  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  extremes,  and  the  violence  of  a  new  concuffion  ? 

I  (hall  not  reply,  that,  fince  there  can  be  no 
condition  worfe  than  that  in  which  we  at  prefent 
are,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  deliver  ourfelves 
from  it  at  any  coft  whatever ;  and  that  any  means 
of  prefcrving  us  from  anarchy  ought  to  be  lefs 
dreaded  than  the  evil  of  fubmitting  to  it.  No  ; 
there  is  nothing  fo  defperate  in  what  I  (hall  pro- 
pofe,  becaufe  I  am  not  aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of 
party ;  and  I  fhould  never  have  increafed  the 
number  of  publications,  already  too  numerous,  if 
I  had  not  hoped  to  conciliate,  or  at  leaft  to  render 

more 
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more  fimilar,  the  wilhes  of  all  parties,  and  fix 
thofe  of  the  rational  citizens  who  have  a  fincerc 
afFedion  for  good  order,  who  know  its  vahie,  and 
who  are  convinced  that  without  it  there  can  be 
no  tranquillity. 

Frenchmen  !  your  fate,  and  the  fate  of  your  Na- 
tion, is  depending — refufe  me  not  your  attention. 

If,  on  the  day  when  the  AflTembly  of  your  Re*- 
prefentatives  firfl:  met,  the  King  had  thus  addrefled 
them:  I  have  Jeen  all  the  InJiruSlions  which  the 
eleSlive  jijfembliesy  convoked  by  me,  tn  the  manner 
moft  favourable  to  the  people ^  have  drawn  upy  to 
guide  you  in  your  deliberations  ;  /  approve  of  all 
their  principles  i  I  willJanSlion  all  the  general  laws 
which  are  unanimoujly  demanded  by  thoje  hijlruc^ 
tions ;  /  grant  every  thing,  I  conjent  to  every  thing  \ 
myjole  wijh  is  that  my  people  may  be  contented  and 
happy — would  not  the  whole  Nation  have  ap- 
plauded with  tranfport  fuch  a  fpeech  j  and  would 
not  the  objcft  of  the  Aflembly  have  been  perfectly 
fulfilled,  without  leaving  the  fmallcft  pretext  for 
any  doubts  or  difficulties  ? 

This  conceflion,  which  would  then  have  fatis- 
fied  the  wifhes  of  the  whole  Nation,  I  now  propofe 
to  realize.  Far  from  entertaining  any  opinion  op- 
pofite  to  the  national  wifli,  as  exprefied  in  the  In- 
llru6tions  given  to  the  Deputies,  I  think  the  moft 
eligible  plan  that  can  now  ht  purfued  would  be 

to 
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to  conform  to  them  in  all  points,  and  to  rejcft 
whatever  is  contrary  to  them,  I  will  add,  with 
refpcdt  to  the  determinations  not  recommended  in 
thcfe  InPirudion?,  but  at  the  fame  time  not  incom- 
patible with  them,  that,  if  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  of  utility,  they  ought  to  be  maintained  and 
ratified. 

Thus  my  opinion,  which  I  may  call  the  general 
opinion,  fince  it  has  for  its  foundation  that  of  all 
the  Bailiwicks,  all  the  Sencfchalties,  all  the  Pays 
d'Etatj  in  a  word,  that  of  all  the  cleftive  affcm- 
blies  of  the  kingdom,  turns  on  three  propofitions. 

I  ft,  All  the  regulations  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  demands  of  the  national  Inftructions  are  to  be 
maintained. 

id,  Thofe  which  are  additional  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Inftrudions  are  to  be  revifcd,  and,  if 
approved,  ratified, 

3d,  Thofe  which  are  contrary  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  Inflru6lions  of  all  the  Orders,  in  what 
relates  to  the  Conftitution,  and  which  are  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down  as  fundamental  and  inviolable,  are  to  be  an- 
nulled, and  are  indeed  already  abfolutely  null 
and  void. 

By 
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By  admitting  thcfc  three  truths,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  impoflible  to  difpute,  every  fubjcft  of 
contention  may  be  removed,  a  good  conftitution 
cftablifhcd  on  folid  foundations,  and  France  rege- 
nerated without  being  rent  and  difmcmbered.  Of 
this  I  am  fully  convinced,  and  flatter  myfclf  I  ftiall 
be  able  to  convince  every  one  who  is  not  obfti- 
nately  determined  to  wifh  what  is  impradlicable, 
and  rejc6b  without  examination  what  may  be  ufe- 
ful.  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  hope  that  a  fub- 
jeft  fo  important  to  the  happinefs  of  all,  may  ap- 
pear worthy  to  fix  the  attention  even  of  the  moft 
fickle  and  volatile  minds  ? 

The  Inftruftions  agree  in  declaring  and  efta* 
blifhing,  as  the  foundations  of  the  Conftitution*, 

I  ft.    That  the  Catholic  Reli-        Not    decreed, 
gion  is  the  only  predominant  reli-    '^°"SJ»  propofed. 
gioHy  and  the  only  one  which  has 
a  public  worfhip,  in  France. 

ad,  That,  neverthelefs,  civil  Decreed. 
toleration  ought  to  be  allowed; 
and  that  the  Non-Catholics  ouG;hc 
to  be  reinftated  in  thtrir  x-ights  of 
property,  and  their  privileges  as 
citizens.  i 


•  All  that  follows  is  accurately  the  fubftance  of  the  Inftruc- 
dons,  and  principally  thofe  of  the  Third  Eftate. 
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3d,  That  the  French  govern- 
inent  is  truly  monarchical,  and 
ought  to  continue  fuch. 

4th,  That  the  crown  is  he- 
reditary, from  male  to  mah,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  primoge- 
niture i  that  the  per/on  of  the 
King  is  inviolable  i  and  that, 
fhould  there  be  a  failure  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, the  Nation  fliall  re-enter 
on  its  right  of  choofing  him 
whom  it  fhall  judge  moft  worthy 
to  reign  over  it. 

5th,  That  the  States- Gene- 
ral alone  ihall  provide  for  the 
eftablifliment  of  a  Regency,  in 
all  cafes  when  it  may  be  necef- 
fary. 

6th,  That  the  legiflative  power 
appertains  to  the  Nation,  and 
ought  to  be  exercifed  by  its 
Reprefentativcs,  conjointly  with 
its  Head. 

7th,  That  the  Law  is  the 
cxpreflion  of  the  will  of  the  Na- 
tion, JanSlioned  by  the  will  of  the 
King. 

8th,  That  to  the  King  alone, 
as  Sovereign  Adminijtrator y  apper- 
tains the  plenitude  of  the  execu« 
tivc  power. 


Dccrttiy   aj  tm 

the  principle,  but 
contradidttd  in  all 
its  coafequences. 

Decreed,  bot 
fhnmcfully  brokea 
with  impunity,  in 
what  relates  to  th« 
inviolability  of  the 
perfon  of  the  SLing^ 


Decreed^ 


Decreed,   as  to 

the  principle;  but 
violated,  as  to  the 
mode,  by  the  ex- 
clafion  of  the  co- 
operation of  the 
Head  of  the  Nation. 

Decreed,  but  ren<« 
dered  abfoiutely  il- 
lufory,  with  regard 
to  the  fandion  of 
the  King. 

Decreed,  but  in 
fa£i  contradided  ia 
f  very  point. 

9^ 
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pth,  That  the  judiciary  power 
ftiall  be  cxcrcifed  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  by  Judges  who  Ihall 
not,  in  any  cafe,  participate  in, 
or  oppofe,  the  legiflative  afts; 
and  whofe  funftiofts  fhall  be  in- 
dependent of  every  aft  of  the 
executive  power. 

loth.  That  the  limits  of  the 
different  powers  fhall  be  clearly 
afcertained,  and  injuch  a  manner 
that  thoje  powers  Jball  never  be 
confounded. 

nth,  That  perfonal  liberty 
fhall  be  fccured  from  all  illegal 
orders,  ^nAfrom  all  attack. 

1 2th,  That  mainmort,  and  all 
other  perfonal  fcrvices,  (hall  be 
abolilhed. 

13th,  That  the  prefs  (hall  be 
free,  excepting  the  rejlraints  ne^ 
cejfarj  to  preferve  public  order. 

14th,  That  the  liberty  of  cor- 
refpondcnce  by  letter  (hall  be 
equally  refpefted,  and  that  the 
fccrccy  of  letters  Jhall  not  be  vio- 
lated. 


Decreed,  but  an- 
derdood  in  a  man- 
ner which  degrades 
the  name  of  the 
King. 


Decreed,  but  an« 
nulled  by  a  fyftem 
productive  of  aeon* 
fufion  of  powers, 
and  continually 
tranfgrefTed. 

Decreed,  but  vio» 
lated  by  the  Af- 
fembly  itfelf,  and 
under  its  eye. 

Decreed,  but 
extended  to  other 
fuppreilions  of  pro- 
prietary rights. 

Decreed,  but 
very  arbitrarily  ob- 
ferved. 


Decreed,    but 
publicly  infringed. 


15th,  That  the  Minifters  of 
the  King  ihall  be  refponfiblc  to 
the  Nation. 


Decreed,  but 
with  the  abfurdity 
of  interfering  ia 
the  choict  of  Mi- 
nifters. 
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l6th.  That  the  right  of  pro- 
perty is  facred  }  and  that  no  citi- 
zen (hall  be  deprived  ofany  por- 
tion whatever  of  his  property, 
not  even  to  promote  the  public  in^ 
terejiy  without  d^jufi  and  prompt 
indemniHcaiion. 


Decreed,  bat  af 
the  (kme  time  vio^ 
lated  in  the  ex- 
treme, b'y  decrees 
the  moft  injarioas 
to  the  rigiits  of 
property* 


17  th,,  That  no  tax  (hall  be  le- 
vied, nor  any  loan  engaged  in, 
without  the  confent  of  the  Na- 


tion. 


Decreed. 


1 8th,  That  the  reprefentative 
A(rembly  of  the  Narion  (hall  be 
renewed  periodically^  and  without 
long  iniervals. 

19th,  That  to  this  A(rembl]r 
it  appertains  to  regulate  the  form 
of  its  convocation^  the  propor- 
tion of  the  deputies  of  the  dif-- 
ferent  Orders  of  which  it  jhall  be 
compofed^  its  entire  organifation, 
and  its  interior  difcipline. 

coth.  That,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  there  (hall  be  efta- 
bli(hed  Provincial  States^  and 
cleftive  Municipalities- 


2 1  ft,  That  all  the  citizens  (hall 
be  equally,  and  without  diftinc- 
tion,  fubjeli  to  the  law^  and  to 
taxation. 


Decreed^     txA 

exceeded,  by  the 
ellabliihaient  of  its 
petmanende. 


Decreed,  but 
contradided  by  the 
fuppreflioa  of  the 
ditterenc  Orders. 


Decreed,  btit  en- 
tiff^ly  changed,  by 
a  plaa  which  tranf. 
pofes  the  limits 
of  the  provinces, 
and  ibrogates-tlieir' 
charterSb 

Decreed,  hut  car* 
ried  to;  an  extreme^ 

by    an    iadcfixuio 
equality. 
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2!2d,  That  all  fhall  be  capa- 
ble of  arriving  at  ecclefiaftical, 
civil,  and  military  eniployments. 

23d,  That  Nobility  fhall,  for 
the  fut\ire>  only  be  granted  as  a 
reward  for  important  fervices 
rendered  the  State  j  and  that  no 
ufcful  profeflion  (hall  be  ac- 
counted derogatory  to  Nobility. 

44th>  That  juftice  fhall  be 
gratuitous,  the  venality  of  offices 
of  judicature  abolifhed,  the  choice 
of  Judges  refervcd  to  the  King, 
on  a  prcfentation  made  to  him 
by  the  people  of  feveral  proper 
perfons ;  that  they  fhall  riot  be 
removed^  nor  deprived,  but  in 
cafes  of  adjudged  forfeiture^ 

25th,  That  no  citizen  fhall  be 
profccuted  except  before  his  na- 
tural judges;  that  there  fhall  be 
fuperior  tribunals  eftablifhed  in 
each  province ;  and  that  no  extra^ 
ordinary  commtjjton  Jhall  be  ijfued. 

s6th,  That  the  difiribution  of 
the  taxes  confentcd  to  by  the 
Kation,  fhall  be  made  by  the 
provincial  States,  proportionably 
Imong  all  the  contributaries, 
without  exception  j  and  that  the 
amount  of  their  produce,  the  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in.  which 

Gg 


Decreed  without 
rellridion. 


The  reverfe  de- 
creed, by  the  im- 
prafti cable  attempt 
to  fupprcfs  Nobi- 
lity. 


Decreed  in  part, 
but  contradicted  in 
twoeflenti?!  points, 
the  choice  of  the 
Judges,  and  their 
lecurity  from  re- 
moval. 


Decreed,  but  con- 
tradi^ed,  in  fa^, 
by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Inquifito* 
rial  CommiiTiODS, 
and  an  extraordi- 
nary Attribution  for 
indefinite  crimes. 

Decreed. 


thcjr 
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they  have  been  employed,  and  a 

ftaeir.ent  of  the  cxpenccs  of  the 
Sratf,  fh-ill  be  annually  made 
public,  by  being  printed. 

27 th,  That  the  expences  of 
all  the  departments  Ihall  be  fixed 
by  each  Affcmbly  of  the  States- 
General. 

28th,  That  the  public  debt, 
verified  and  acknowledged  by 
the  States-General,  (hall  be  a 
national  debt,  and  difcharged  by 
real  payments. 


Decreed. 


Decreed,  bat  tlie 
debt  augmented, 
and  not  difcharged 
by  real  payments. 


a9th.    That   no  paper -money        The   contrary 
fhall  be  iffued.*  ^«^««^- 


30th,  That  the  King,  as  cf- 
fentially  the  depofitary  of  the 
executive  power,  and  fupreme 
Head  of  the  Nation,  (hall  have 
the  command  of  all  the  forces 
by  fea  and  land;  that  he  fhall 
be  charged  to  provide  for  the  de^ 
fence  of  the  kingdom  \  and  that,  in 
confequence,  he  fhall  poflefs  the 
right  of  making  war  and  peace.  ^ 


Openly  contra- 
didted  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  right 
of  making  peace 
and  war. 


3»ft, 


*  The  introdudlion  of  paper-money  is  not  forbidden  by  ali 
the  In(lru£lions«  but  it  is  by  the  greater  number,  and  eipe- 
cially  by  thofe  of  the  Third  Efttte. 

f  This  right  is  expreisly  acknowledged  to  appettaiin  to  the 
Kinjg;  by  ail  thoTe  In^fiions  ia  which  it  is  mentioned ;  it  ii 

cetitridiftid 


Decreed, 


Greatly  contra- 

diaed. 
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^ift,  That  the  army  fhall 
only  be  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  State,  and  not 
againft  the  citizens,  except  in 
cafes  provided  for  by  a  pofitive 
law,  or  againft  rebels  profcribed 
by  the  Nation, 

3 2d,  That  the  difpofal  of  efn^ 
ployments  and  military  preferment Sy 
as  alfo  of  all  public  employments, 
and  the  principal  places  in  admi^ 
nijlrdtiony  fhall  continue  to  ap- 
pertain to  the  King,  who  is,  and 
ever  ought  to  be,  the  fountain  of 
all  favours,  difiin^ions^  and  ho-- 
noursy  in  the  kingdom. 

33d,  That  no  military  officer 
fhall  be  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ment, without  a  previous  trial 
and  conviAion. 


All  thefe  articles  are  fundamental,  and  flridlly 
conftitutional :  thofe  which  follow,  are  dependent 
on,  and  accefTory  to  them,  and  equally  intercll  the 
whole  Nation,  viz. 


Decreed. 


34th,  The  abolition  o{  the 
Concordat y  and  ecclefiaftical  An* 
nates.* 

Gg  2 


Decreed, 


35^^f 


co.itradided  in  none:  and,  though  all  had  been  filent  on  the 
folije^,  this  filence  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the  codir- 
mation  of  a  rij^ht  the  icuDcmorial  pc£effioQ  of  wUcli  ha«  never 
bftttr  contefted, 

*  FirA-fraits  paid  to  the  Pope.    T. 


I 
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35  th,  The  interdiftion  of  the 
plurality  of  benefices,  and  the 
fuppreflion  of  iifelefs  benefices. 


36th,  The  obligation  to  cc- 
clefiaftical  refidcnce. 

37  th,  The  improvement  of 
the  incomes  of  the  Curates  (or 
pariih  priefts). 

• 

38  th,  The  reduSfion  of  the 
number  of  religious  houfes,  and 
the  endowment  of  fuch  mendi- 
cant Orders  as  Ihall  be  adjudged 
of  utility. 

39th,  The  regulations  to  be 
made  relative   to  titheSy  with   a 


Prevented,  by  the 
abolition  of  bene- 
fices, and  the  fei- 
zure  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Clergy. 

Decreed.  . 


Decreed. 


ContradI£led,  by 
the  entire  dellruc^ 
tion  of  the  religious 
Orders. 


view  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of   ^^^^^  (xi^^rtB 
the  feople. 


Doubly  contra* 
dided,  both  be- 
caufe  regulation  ex- 

on. 


40th,  The  re-eftabliflimcnt  of 
national  and  provincial  Councils. 

41(1,  The  obligation  on  the 
Judges  to  give  their  opinions 
viva  voce,  and  to  give  the  motives 
of  their  judgements,  as  well  in 
civil  as  in  criminal  cafes* 


and  becaufe  this 
fuppreflion^far  from 
alleviating  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people, 
loads  them  with 
iliil  heavier. 

Not  admitted. 


Decreed. 


42d, 
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42d,  The  reformation  of  the 
civil  coJe,  and  the  eftabliftinnent 
of  a  Conimiflion  for  the  new  mo- 
delling of  the  laws  and  cuftoms. 

43d,  The  reformation  of  the 
criminal  code;  that  the  proceed- 
ings ftiall  be  public,  counfel 
granted  to  the  accufed,  the  penal 
laws  rendered  milder,  and  punifli- 
ments  uniformly  in  Aided  with- 
out diftinftion  of  rank. 

44th,  The  fuppreflion  of/ei- 
gneurial  jurijdi^ionsy  and  the  in- 
ftitution  oijufiices  of  peace  in  the 
country. 

45th,  The  fuppreflion  of  the 
right  oi franc-fief y  and  the  liberty 
of  redeeming  the  feudal  rights. 


Decreed^  but  not 

finiihed. 


Decreed. 


Decreed. 


Decreed,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  feveral 
fuppreffions  with- 
out compenlaiion. 


46th,  The  fuppreflion   of  Ca-  Decreed,     and 

fitaineries  * y  ^nd' a  regulation  of  ""^^^  W^^^"^' 

\t  1       :  treme,  with  relpcct 

the  game-laws.  »  t' 


47  th,    Regulations  relative   to 
dove-cotes  and  pigeon-houfes. 


to  the  ftcond  arti- 
cle. 

Decreed,  in  the 
fenfe  of  fuppreflion 
rather  than  regu- 
lation. 


48th,     The    divifion    of   too        Decreed, 
great  farms. 

G  g  3  49^11. 

^  The  jurifdidlions  of  Forailers,  and  Officers  of  the  Chace.   T« 


.-.^ 
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49th,    The     prcfcrvation    of 
commons.    • 


Decreed. 


50th,  The  fupprcffion  of  the        Decreed, 
Corvee. 


51ft,  The  converfion  of  fcr- 
vice  in  the  Militia  into  a  pecu- 
niary payment. 

5  2d,  The  liberty  of  com- 
merce in  corn,  abfolute  as  to  in- 
terior circulation,  and  fubjeft  to 
fuch  reftraints  as  the  Provincial 
States  (hall  judge  proper,  rela- 
tive to  exportation. 

53d,  The  abolitibn  of  all 
duties  on  grain,  and  markets; 
of  all  kinds  c(  peage*,  fonlieuf, 
and  other  fimilar  duties,  provi- 
ding  indemnifications. 

54th,  The  deftruftion  of  every 
fhackk  injurious  to  commerce, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on 
induftry. 

• 

55th,  The  fuppreflion  of  all 
interior  cuftom-houfes,  and  li- 
berty of  tranjit  (conveyance  of 
commodities)  throughout  all  the 
kingdom. 


Decreed. 


Decreed. 


Decreed,  bat  not 
obferved  with  re- 
fpedl  to  many  in* 
demnifications. 


Decreed  ;  but 
tRere  is  now  no 
longer  either  com* 
merce  or  indullry. 


Decreed. 


56th, 


•  Tolls. 

f  Money  paid  for  ftandings  in  marketi. 
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56th,  The  fuppreflion  of  Ju- 
randeSi  and  Brevet^  de  Maitrifes 
(Wardenfhips,  and  Freedoms  of 
Companies),  rejerving  to  the  Cor-- 
f  orations  their  police^  and  regu- 
lating apprenticefhips. 

57  th,  The  fuppreflion  of  let- 
ters of  fuperfedence, 

58th,  The  fuppreflion  of  ex- 
clufive  general  privileges,  with 
limitation  of  thoie  which  may  be 
granted  only  for  inventions. 

59th,  The  fuppreflion  of  the 
duties  on  -leather,  oil,  foap,  iron, 
paper,  and  other  duties  injurious 
to  manufa6tures. 

60th,  The  abolition  of  the  ga^ 
telle,  and  the  fubftitution  of  a 
better  regulated  tax  in  its  ftead. 


Decreed. 


Decreed. 


Decreed  without 
rellri^ion. 


Decreed,  and  to 
be  replaced  by  an- 
other tax. 


Decreed,  but  the 
fubftitution  not  yet 
effedted. 


6 1  ft.  The  fuppreflion  of  the       Not  yet  deter- 
taxes  called  aides,  with  a  fubftitu-    °**°^^- 
tion  of  others  in  their  ftead. 


6 2d,  The  reformation  an4 
reduSfion,  according  to  a  fettled 
tariff,  of  the  duties  of  the  hun- 
dredth penny,  and  other  doma- 
nial duties,  vexatious  and  arbi- 
trary in  their  coUcftion. 


Decreed  in  part* 
but  not  relative 
to  the  hundredth 
penny. 


Gg  4 


634, 
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63d,  ^e  converfton  of  the 
faille  into  a  real  impoft  on  all 
landed  property  without  diftinc- 
tion. 

64tht  The  (implification  of 
the  colleftion  of  every  tax,  and 
the  fuppreflion  of  companies  of 
finance. 


Annoai^ced, 


Decreed. 


65th,  The  redudion   of  gifts      pccrccd^  and  car- 
andpenfions.  ncd  to  an  extreme. 


66th,     The  cftablifhmcnt   of 

caijfes  naticnales  (national  banks 
or  funds)  and  caijfes  d'amortijfe" 

viCfit  (finking  funds). 

67th,  The  alienation  of  the 
domains  of  the  Crown,  Jo  far  as 
Jhall  he  necejfary  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  national  debt. 


Decreed    as   to 

the  caijjes  natio" 
bales  \  but  nothing 
fettled  relative  to 

« 

the  caiffii  dr'amMTm 
tijftment. 

Decreed  withoQt 
refcrve. 


6Sth,  The  fuppreflion  of  Mai^        Decreed. 
trijes  de's  eaitx  ^  for  els. 


69th,  The  fuppreflion  of  lot- 
teiies,  and  regulations  to  be 
•adopted  for  the  Monts  de  PiiteJ* 

70th,  *  That  the  ftandard, 
weight,  and  value  of  money,  fhall 
be  invariably  fixed,  and  no  al- 
teration made  in  them,  v.ithouc 
the  confent  of  the  Nation. 


£xpe£lcd. 


Item. 


71ft, 


♦  Public  offices  for  Icndiftg  money  on  pledges.    T, 
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7ift>  The  ftability  of  the 
.military  code,  fccured  by  the  na- 
tional lanftion. 

7  2d,  The  abolition  of  flat 
blows  of  the  broad-fword,  aad 
all  other  arbitrary  punilhments 
of-the  lame  kind. 

« 

73d,  An  augmentation  of  the 
pay  of  the  foldiery. 

74th,  A  reduSlion  of  the  num- 
ber of  great  military  employ- 
ments and  ufclefs  commiffions; 
regulations  for  the  refidence  of 
thofe  officers  whofe  places  fhall 
be  preferved. 

75th,  An  augmentation  of  the 
Marichaujfee. 


76th,     The    formation    of  a 
plan  of  national  education. 


Item. 


Decreed, 


Decreed. 


Decreed  and  ex- 
ceeded. 


It  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the 
fuppreffion  of  pro« 
voflal  jurifdidionsy 
that  the  utility  of 
this  body  is  ill  un« 
derl)ood. 

Expefted^ 


Thefe  feventy-fix  articles,  of  which  the  firft  thirty- 
three  are  fo  many  fundamental  maxims  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  departed  from,  and  the  forty- 
three  following,  particular  regulations,  conducive 
sdfo  to  general  order,  contain  what  may  be  called 
the  harmony  of  the  Inftruftions,  on*  the  moft  im- 
portant points  of  the  fubjeds  on  which  they  treat. 

I  have 
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I  have  rejefted  all  particulai'  articles^  and  all 
thofe  on  which  opinions  are  divided ;  ft)  that  the 
contents  of  this  recapitulation^  as  concife  in  words 
as  immenfe  in  its  objects,  may  be  called  the  una-^ 
nimous  wifli  of  France.     I  have  compiled  it,  by 
carefully  coUefting  what  is  fcattered  throtigh  more 
than  five  hundred  different  Papers  of  Inftruiftions^ 
and  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  render  correS  this 
brief  ftatement,  in  which  the  Nation  may  fee,  at 
one  view,  the  whole  of  its  work.     It  has  certainly 
no  reafon  to  difavow  or  be  (^(Tatisfied  with  it. 
The  plan  of  the  Conftitution,  as  it  has  been  con- 
ceived and  defired  by  it,  is  completely  traced  out ; 
and  it  was  neither  difficult  to  follow  it,  nor  was 
authority  given  to  aft  contrary  to  it ;  and  France, 
which  is  at  prefent  a  fcene  of  fuch  dreadful  confu- 
fion,    would  have   been   a  tranquil    and   happy 
country,  if  its  deputies,  faithful  to  their  commif- 
fion,  had  been  contented  wi<h  giving  to  each  ar- 
ticle the   neceflary  developement  and  perfeftion, 
inftead  of  bewildering  themfelves  in  metaphyfical 
theories,  ill  applied,  and  imagining  that  they  were 
obliged  to  dcftroy.  every  thing.— How  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  the  purfuit  of  an  imaginary 
improvement,  fhould  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
an  opportunity  to  efFeft  a  real  good ! 

As  we  now  have  before  us  a  ftatement  of  what 
the  Inftruftions  have  prefcribed  to  the  deputies, 
and,  by  the 'fide  of  each  article,  a  view  of  Vrhat 

theft 
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thcfe  deputies  have  really  done,  let  us  compare 
the  confequences  which  would  have  followed,  had 
the  Aflcmbly  complied  with  the  national  wifti, 
with  thcfe  which  have  refulted  from  its  having 
a&ed  contrary  to  it  in  the  mod  effential  points* 

In  the  former  cafe,  the  aflent  of  the  King  to  the 
wiflies  of  his  people  having  been  notified  by  the 
Declaration  of  his  Majefty,  of  the  ajd  of  June 
1789,  the  Affembly,  taking  this  auguft  concur- 
rence for  the  foundation  of  its  decrees,  might  have 
framed,  in  the  moft  perfeft  tranquillity,  a  folid 
and  permanent  conftitution,  reformed  without  dif- 
ficulty the  abufes  which  had  before  defied  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  the  beft  intentions,  and  confirmed, 
without  injury  to  any  one,  the  liberty  of  all,  the 
rights  of  property,  general  fecurity,  good  order, 
and  juftice  :  laftly,  by  a  fpeedy  reftoration  of  the 
finances,  which  feemed  to  have  been  referv^d  for 
the  Aflcmbly,  it  might  have  procured  to  the  peo- 
ple that  relief  they  had  a  right  to  expedt  from  it. 
Every  projeft  of  utility  might  then  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution ;  nor  was  there  any  obftacle 
which  could  have  proved  infurmountable.  Every 
juft  and  reafooable  meafure  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  regulate  the  exercife  of  authority,  and 
temper  without  enervating  it;  every  thing  mufl: 
have  given  way  of  itfclf  to  the  irrefiftible  union  of 
the  general  will,  and  the  intentions  of  a  beneficent 
Monarch.  What  fplendor,  what  profperitv,  what 
an  increafe  of  poweo  mull:  not  the  kingdom  have 

acquired^ 
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acquired,  when,  to  the  rich  advantages  of  its 
fertile  foil,  it  fhould  have  added,  without  the 
flighteft  commotion,  all  thofe  of  a  good  govern- 
ment! What  heart  but  muft  bleed  at  the  re- 
flexbn  that  fuch  might  have  been  the  happy  lot  of 
France ! 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  which,  unfortunately  for  us, 
is  that  of  its  prefent  condition,  every  thing  which 
has  concurred,  during  fourteen  centuries,  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  and  power  of  this  empire,  has 
been  deftroyed  in  an  inftant :  fire  and  fword,  dif- 
cord  and  pillage,  have  laid  wafte  the  kingdom ; 
the  throne  is  degraded;  all  orders  of  citizens 
fuffer ;  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the  finances 
of  the  State,  arc  alike  ruined  j  the  Nation  is 
wretched,  and  the  French  name  ftigmatized  with 
difgrace. 

If  any  thing  can  alleviate  the  affli6ting  fenfa- 
tion  which  muft  be  felt  at  the  view  of  fuch  a  con- 
traft,  it  is  the  reflexion,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
prefent  confufion  cannot  fubfift ;  and  thatj  on  the 
other,  we  may  yet  hope  the  eftablifhment  of  that 
order  which  was  the  wifh  of  the  Nation,  and  the 

lofs  of  which  we  have  fo  much  reafon*  to  regret, 

i      '  '      ■       • 

No — there  is  'no  human  power  which  can  rcfa- 
lize,  confolidate,  and  render  pradicablc,  what  ii 
tiv\\  and  void  in  its  principle,  invalid  from  thfe 
defeat  of  its  foi'mation,  inconfiftenc  as  a' whole, 

and 
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and  incapable  of  being  carried  into  execution  from 
its  repugnance  to  all  the- local,  moral,  and  political 
circumllances  of  the  kingdom.  And  fuch  is  the 
New  Conftitution. 

It  is  null  and  void  in  its  principle,  becaufe  it  is 
contradiftory  to  the  conftituent  mandates,  the  au- 
thority of  which  the  deputies  could .  hot  annihilate 
without  annihilating  themfelves ;  as  they  could 
not  dcftroy  the  Orders  from  whence  their  powers 
emanated,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  deftroying 
their  powers,  and  their  very  exiftence. 

It  is  invalid  from  the  defeft  of  its  formation, 
lince  it  has  not  been  freely  fan<5l:ioned  by  the  King; 
and  fince  the  indifpenfable  condition  of  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Majefty  has  not  been  fulfilled  with  re- 
gard to  any  decree,  that  confent  having  always 
been  given  in  a  (late  of  conftraint. 

It  is  inconfiftent  as  a  whole,  from  the  multitude 
of  contradidory  afts  that  it  contains;  and  be- 
caufe nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent  than  to 
call  a  government  m:Vnarchical,  in  which  no  power 
is  left  to  the  monarch,. 

It  is  imprafticable  in  execution,  from  its  repug- 
nance to  all  the  local,  moral,  and  political  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  being  evident  that 
a  popular,  or  even  a  republican  government,  can 
never  be  adapted  either  to  the  extent  of  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  of  France,  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
the  political  exigences  of  its  fituation. 

We  may  therefore  affirm,  and  I  will  inceflantly 
repeat  it,  that  this  mis-lhapen  chaos,  which  is  de- 
corated in  vain  with  the  title  of  a  Conftitution,  can 
neither  be  fupported  in  right  nor  in  faft ;  and  that, 
if  it  is  requifite,  if  it  is  even  urgently  neceffary,  to 
pull  down  this  ruinous  edifice,  it  is  not  from  fear 
of  its  duration,  but  to  prevent  the  violent  concuf- 
fions  and  new  calamities  which  rnuft  accompany 
its  fall.  The  redoubled  efforts  which  the  Affem- 
bly  has  never  ceafed  to  make,  to  Icgalife,  in 
appearance,  its  enterprifes,  and  cover,  if  it  were 
poffible,  the  radical  nullity  of  its  decrees,  has  only 
ferved  to  fhew  how  much  itfelf  diftrufted  their 
validity.  I  have  fliewn  that  it  has  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  view  its  primitive  delegation, 
fometimes  by  inverting  itfelf  with  the  title  of  iVi- 
tional  Affemblyy  and  fometimes  by  afluming,  con- 
trary to  its  true  fenle,.the  name  of  a  Convention ; 
and  imagining  that,  by  this  nominal  ufurpation, 
it  has  acquired  the  fovereign  attributes  of  a  con- 
ftituent  power,  raifcd  itfelf  above  all  revifion  on 
the  part  of  its  conftituents,  and  rendered  its  de- 
crees inacceflible  to  all  examination  on  the  part  of 
its  fucceflbrs :  but  I  have  fhewn,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  all  thefe  chimerical  prerenfions  difappear  be- 
fore the  unalienable  rights  of  the  Nation;  and  that 
the  Affembly,  far  from  having  been  able  to  be- 
come, by  its  own  effort,  infallible  in  its  dogmas, 

and 
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and  unlimited  in  its  power,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
even  forfeited  its  legal  exiftence,  by  violating  the 
conditions  under  which  it  received  that  exiftence. 

The  manifeft  impoflibility  that  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  (hould  be  made  to  fubfift,  infpires  a  hope 
that  the  fyftem  which  ought  originally  to  have 
been  adopted  may  yet  be  fubftituted.  What  ob- 
ftacle  can  oppofe  this  happy  change,  when  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  to  efFeft  it  than  the  exercife  of 
the  right  of  revifion,  which  ever  appertains  to  the 
Nation,  and  which  the  Nation  never  has  parted 
with,  nor  can  give  up  ?  In  vain  may  it  be  pre- 
tended that  it  has  been  fuperfeded  by  the  civic 
oath,  which  the  Affembly  imagines  a  tower  of  de- 
fence againft  all  who  Ihall  dare  to  difpute  the 
Validity  of  its  decrees.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
people  had  fworn  to  defend  and  maintain  laws 
evidently  contrary  to  the  general  intereft,  and 
which  muft  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  Nation,  what 
could  be  the  force  of  fuch  an  oath  ?  Can  a  people 
fwear  their  own  deftruftion,  and 'be  bound  to  keep 
their  oath  ?     In  fuch  a  cafe  might  we  not  fay, 

Le  parjure  eft  *vertu  quand  U  ferment  fut  crime  •  F 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  attentively  confider 
the  terms  in  which  this  extraordinary  engage- 
ment, the  fingularity  of  which  has  aftonilhed  all 

nations. 


*  Perjury  is  a  virtue,  fiQce'the  oath  was  a  crime* 
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nations  *,  is  conceived,  we  (hall  find  that  its  true 
fcnfe  is  fo  oppofite  to  that  given  to  it  by  the  Af- 
fembly,  chat  it  Can  only  be  kept  by  abjuring  its 
errors. 

I  do  not  propofe  to  you,  my  countrynicn,  to 
break  your  oaths  j — hold  them  all  facred.  If  that 
which  the  Aflcmbly  has  impofed  on  you  was  con- 
trary to  that  which  binds  all  fubjedts  to  the  love- 
reign,  it  muft  have  rendered  you  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  your  firft  obligation  would  not  have 
been  broken  :  but  the  civic  oath  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  former  oath,  nor  can  it  in  the  Icaft 
crhbarrafs  your  fidelity. 

You  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  Nation^  id 
the  LaWy  and  to  the  King ;  and  to  maintain^  to  the 
utmoft  of  your  power  y  the  Conftitution  decreed  hy  the 
National  Affembly^  and  accepted  by  the  King. 

Faithful  to  the  Nation — That  is  to  fay,  faithful 
to  yourfelves ;  which  can  have  no  other  fignifica^ 
tion  than  the  wilh  to  difcern  your  true  interefb« 
and  not  to  betray  them  by  delivering  yourfelves 
up  to  the  defpotifm  of  demagogues. 

Faithful 


*  *'  My  aflpmihinent  continuallj  xncreafes^  when  I  kmra 
'*  that  it  is  no  longer  to  the  King  that  allegiance  is  fworn  im 
**  France^  but  to  the  Nation.  Here  all  my  ideas  are  oott^' 
"  founded ;  and  the  ci*uic  oath  realizes  in  my  eyes  tke  pleii« 
««  fantiy  of  twelve  bwulnd  Jkhjgs.'^^-^Lettir  tfMr.  Begrkn 
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Paithful  to  the  Law. — To  conceive  rightly  the 
nature  of  this  obligation,  which  is  common  to  all 
civilized  countries,  it  will  be  necejQTary  to  afcertain 
what  ought  to  be  undcrttood  by  the  word  Law, 
which  it  is  more  eafy  to  explain  by  analyfis  than 
by  definition.  In  the  firft  place,  there  arc  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  which  are  the  foundations  of 
juftice,  and  which  the  Divine  Being  himfelf  has 
written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men*  Such  is  this 
maxim  of  natural  law.  Do  not  unto  another  what 
you  would  not  wijh  bejhould  do  unto  you :  whence  it 
follows  that  ic  is  not  permitted  to  any  one  clafs  of 
citizens,  however  numerous  it  may  be,  to  opprefs 
another,  nor  to  attack  its  rights  or  its  fecurity  j 
and  confequently,  that  the  excefles  committed  by 
the  Democrats  againft  the  Ariftocrats  are  as  crimi- 
nal as  any  ads  of  violence  which  the  fpirit  of 
vengeance  might  caufe  the  latter  to  commit* 
Such  is,  alfo,  this  firft  principle  of  civil  or  muni- 
cipal law,  Leave  every  one  in  pojfeffion  of  the  property 
which  appertains  to  him-,  which  renders  every  kind 
of  property  inviolable,  and  fecured  to  its  lawful 
poffeiibr.  Laftly^  fuch  is,  with  refpedt  to  public 
or  national  law,  the  reciprocal  obligation  to  fulfill 
national  compailSy  fo  long  as  they  fubfift,  and  till 
they  (hall  have  been  diffolved  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  were  formed  j  which  is  applicable  to  the 
capitulations  of  provinces,  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  united  to  the  kingdom,  and  to 
all  a£U  tranflative  of  fovereign  power. 

H  h  O  70U 
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O  you  who  have  fwdrn  to  be  faithful  to  the  Law ! 
coi'rtpare  what  is  required  by  thcfe  fundamental 
principles  of  natural,  civil,  and  national  law,  with 
all  the  afts  of  the  Affembly,  ami  judge  whether 
your  oath  permits  you  to  adhere  to  them.  De- 
fcending,  afterward,  from  thefe  primordial  laws 
to  pofitive  laws,  confider  whether  you  have  fworn 
to  maintain  as  fuch,  decrees  in  which  all  the  rules 
prefcribed  for  their  formation  and  completion  arc 
violated  ,•  decrees  in  which  the  Rcprefentative 
Body  inceffantly  tranfgfeffes  the  mandates  of  the 
Conftituent  Body ;  decrees,  in  fine,  which  arc  nei- 
ther authorifed  by  the  will  of  thofe  in  whofe  name 
they  are  enafted,  nor  validly  fanftioned  by  a  con- 
fent  which,  not  being  free,  is  abfolutely  null  and 
void. 

Faithful  to  the  King. — This  part  of  the  oath, 
which  is  clear,  and  needs  no  interpretation,  fixes 
the  fenfe  of  all  the  others,  and  diffipatcs  every  dif- 
ficulty; for  to  fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  King, 
is  to  fwear  that  there  fhall  be  a  King.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  thft  prefent  Aflem'bly,  the 
Nation  will  no  longer  have  a  Kingj  fihce  he  i^ 
not  a  King  who  does  not  govern  the*  kitt^dom, 
who  has  no  co-operation  with  the  law,  n^yr^hie^nis 
of  fuperintending  the  tribunals,  nor  force  to  re- 
prefs  difarder,  nor  authority  to  difaibuf  •mpioy- 
ments  in  reward  of  merit,  nor  power  to  defend <the 
State,  and  make  war  or  peace.  -Tiie  fiaikh^of 
fidelity  to  the  King  heeded  not  to  berehcwtdt^^it 

is 
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is.  engr^ea  in  indelible,  charadlers  on  the  hearts 
t)f  aJU  iFrcnchiTijen :  if  ihe  oath  now  adminiftered 
^rces..witli..it,  itisufelefsj  if  it  is  injurious  to  it, 
it  is  a.felony.  Does  the  .Affcmbly  which  has  af- 
fumed  to  itfclf  the  power  of  annulling  vows  made 
to  the  Suprenne  Being,  and  breaking  obligations 
contracted  under  the  fanftion  of  public  faith,  alfo 
claim  the  right  of  altering  the  oath  wliich  binds 
the  Nation  to  the  King,  while  the  King  is  not  even 
imagined  to  have  failed  in  that  which  he  has  taken 
•Co  the  people?  It  could  not  do  it,  it  has  not 
done  it:  this  oath  therefore  remains  in  full  force; 
and,  fince  it  remains  in  force,  docs  it  permit  thofc 
vbo  have  taken  it,  to  concur,  in  depriving  the 
King  of  the  rights  inherent  in  his  crown  ?  Does 
it  permit  them  to  degrade  him  to  fuch  a  degree 
that,  after  having  been  the  mod  powerful  of  mo* 
narchs,  he  fhall  have  lefs  influence  than  the  Sove- 
reigns, whofe  authority  is  moft  limited;  that  he 
fliall  not  even  be  left  in  poflelTion  of  the  title 
which  the  Kings  of  his  augufl  race  have  for  fo 
niany  ages  borne;  that  he  (hall  have  lefs  real 
power  than  the  Colonel  of  the  Paris  guard ;  and  that 
he  Ihall  be  reduced  to  fee  his  fate  depend  on  the 
tumultuous  motioAs  of  an  Affembly  ruled  by  the 
populace  ** 

H  h  2  I  appeal 


'  •  No  ptrCon  can  be  ignorant  how  xliach  the  deliberations  of 
the  AflfembJy  are  inHaenced  by  the  mohitudc  which  fills  the 
galleries  of  the  Hall,  and.  frec[aeQtly  befiegcs  every  eatrance 
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I  appeal  to  the  fentiments  which  have  fo  long 
done  honour  to  the  French  name  j  I  appeal  to  the 
fignal  attachment  which  the  Nation  has  con- 
tinually manifefted  for  its  Kings.  Has.  then 
Louis  XVI  ceafed  to  merit  this  attachoaent,  he 
who  has  done  more  for  his  people  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs  ?  Or  can  it  be  imagined  that  this  at- 
tachment is  proved,  when,  in  the  face  of  indignant 
Europe,  he  is  fucceflively  deprived  of  all  his  right- 
ful prerogatives ;  when  fcarcely  the  exterior  of 
royalty  is  left  him  i  and  when  he  is  held  in  a  cap- 
tivity, the  opprobrium  of  which  cannot  be  diflcm- 
bled  by  conftrained  declarations,  and  of  which  the 
term  cannot  be  forefeen,  that  which  fervcs  as  a 
pretext  to  this  flagitious  aft  not  having  any  ?  *— • 
And  is  it  while  our  King  is  treated  with  fuch  in- 
dignity, that  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  him  is  re- 
quired 


to  it;  as  was  the  cafe  during  the  fitting  of  the  zid  of  May 
1790,  when  the  queilion  concerning  the  right  of  making  war 
was  decided  by  the  multitude,  colle&ed  ac  the  Thaileries,  be- 
fore it  was  determined  by  the  Aflembly.  The  fcandal  and 
indecency  of  this  pradice  increafes  from  day  to  day. 

*  If  any  one  can  entertain  a  doul>t  of  the  confinement  ia 
which  the  Parifians  dare  to  keep  their  King>  let  him  repair  to 
the  Palace  of  theThuileries,  and  obferve  the  number  of  armed 
men  who  furround  their  Majefties,  as  often  as  they  leate  the 
walls  within  which  they  are  fhut  up  and  carefiilly  guarded ; 
and  he  muft  be  convinced  of  what  is  notorious  at  Paris,  though 
every  effort  is  made  to  difguife  it  from  the  provinces,  that  the 
King  of  France  cannot  take  a  &ep  without  the  permiflion  of  his 
infolent  jailers  (...•O  Frenchmen  I.*.. 
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quired  and  taken!  Let  us  *lcave  a  condiift  fo 
dreadfully  ridiculous  to  thofe  who,  fporting  with 
all  principles,  may  well  fport  alfo  with  perjury ;  t 
and  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  this  oath, 
let  us  fulfill  the  obligation  it  impofes  on  us.  To 
fwear  to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  is  to  fwear  to  de- 
fend him  from  all  violence,  to  fwear  to  avenge 
him  for  every  outrage,  to  fwear  to  hold  in  horror 
the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  fliall  dare  to 
violate  his  liberty  j  who,  joining  treafon  to  ingra- 
titude, (hall  have  the  effrontery  to  exercife  the 
fhameful  office  of  his  keeper,  and  be  the  vile  in- 
ftrument  of  prolonging  the  crime  of  the  populace. 
Thus  I  have  fworn  myfelf,  thus  1  fwear,  and  thus 
I  will  fulfill  my  oath. 

By  the  laft  article  of  the  civic  oath,  every 
Frenchman  is  made  to  fwear  to  maintain^  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power y  what  is  called  the  ConJHtution 
decreed  by  the  National  Affemblyy  and  accepted  by  the 
King.  This  doubdefs  is  the  true  objedt  of  the 
oath,  and  what  it  principally  had  in  view. 

But  can  any  thing  be  more  ftrange,  or  more  il- 
lufory,  than  to  fwear  to  maimain  what  does  not 
cxift  ?  For  the  Conjlitution  decreed  by  the  National 
AJfembly,  and  accepted  by  the  King,  does  not  cxift, 
either  as  a  conftitution,  or  as  decreed  by  the  Af- 
fcmbly,  or  as  accepted  by  the  King, 

Hh  3 
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It  does  not  exiji  as  a  conjiitution^  becaufe  it  con-^ 
ftitures  nothing  t!:at  can  fubfift,  and  bccaufc  it  ia 
impoflible  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  difFtrcnt  kinds 
of  conftitutions,  I  defy  any  one  of  thofe  who 
have  fworn  to  maintain  it,  to  fay  what  it  is.  It. 
certainly  is  not  a  monarchical  conftitution,  finee  it 
annulls  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  and  reduces  to 
nothing  all  the  fprings  of  the  executive  power,  as 
I  have  already  proved.  It  is  not  a  democratical 
conftitution,  fince,  in  a  democracy,  the  people  are 
the  lerriflature  in  their  own  perfonb  rather  than  by 
their  reprefentatives ;  and,  befidcs,  a  democracy  in 
France  h  a  creature  o-  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
an  ariftocracical  conftituti  :n,  lince  all  thofe  who 
can  be  denominated  the  jirijH  *  arc  excluded  from 
the  government,  and  thofe  who  have  feized  on  it 
themfelyes,  allow  that  this  name  does  not  belong 
to  them.  The  fpecies,  r- en,  to  which  it  ap- 
proaches neareft,  is  the  defpctic  conftitution,  fince 
it  neceffarily  tends  to  the  confufion  of  all  the 
powers,  which  is  the  proper  and  diftin^^live  cha- 
rafter  of  defpotifm.  But  its  authors  would  rather 
choofe  to  confefs  that  it  is  null  and  void,  than  avow 
it  to  be  fuchi  and  7iull  is  in  fad  its  true  deno- 
mination, ^ 

//  cxijis  not  as  decreed  hy  the  National  AJfembly. 
I  ftiall  not  argue  from  the  confideration  that  there 

^•:  ■  r. ,.       ;  .       can 


The  Greek  word  o^flflo?  fjgnifies  brave ^  excellent,  cou» 
rageous. 
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can  be  no  National  Aflembly,  fince  the  deputies 
were  only  convoked  and  delegated  to  form  an  Af- 
fembly  of  the  States-General  -,  there  is  too  much 
to  be  faid  on  things,  to  dwell  on  words :  but  I  take 
my  ground  on  this, — that' the  Aflembly,  at  the  fame 
time  when  it  required  the  oath  to  maintain  the 
conftitution  it  fuppofed  itfelf  to  have  decreed,  de- 
clared, neverthelefs,  that  the  conftitution  was  not 
completed  j  that  it  would  be  yet  fome  time  before 
it  could  be  finifhedj  a  declaration  which  it  re- 
peated more  than  two  months  after,  when,  in  or- 
der to  efFeft  this  completion,  it  continued  the 
duration  of  its  authority  to  an  indefinite  term, 
after  the  example  of  the  Decemvirs  in  ancient 
Rome.  But  fince  the  Conllitution  was  not  finifhed, 
\t  did  not  then  exift,  and  was  not  therefore  de- 
creed. A  partial  and  imperfeft  work  is  not  a 
Conftitution,  the  exiftence  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  a  whole  ;  and  this  whole  cannot  be 
feen  in  the  part,  fince  the  reciprocal  connexion  and 
concord  of  all  the  parts  is  ncceflary  to  its  forma- 
tion. 

//  exijis  not  as  accepted  by  the  King*,  becaufe 
the  King  neither  accepts  nor  refufes  v/hen  he  is 

H  h  4  not 


*  I  make  nodiftindion  here  between  accepted  ^ndjandionect, 
as  I  am  not  able  to  difcern  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  lanc- 
tions,  when  the  Jnftrudions  admit  only  one  ;  nor  to  concci.ve 
that  the  afTent  of  the  King  can  be  lels  neceflary,  or  ought  to 
be  lefs  formal,  ior  fundAmcotal  aad  coDltitucional  laws  than 
for  all  others. 
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not  free;  becaufe  a  conftraincd  will,  and  no  will,  are 
abfolutely  the  fame  thing ;  becaufe,  fo  long  as  he 
Ihall  continue  in  the  (late  of  obfeffion  in  which  he  is, 
whatever  he  may  be  made  to  fay,  or  whatever  he 
may  be  made  to  fign,  were  he  a  thoufand  times  to 
proteft  that  it  is  the  effeft  of  his   own  choice, 
ought  to   be   accounted   for    nothing.     He  has 
therefore  great  reafon  to  confent  indifcriminately 
to  whatever  his  oppreffors  of  his  keepers  may  pro- 
pofe  to  him.     The   more  what  he  appears  to  ap- 
prove is  injurious  to  his  prerogatives,  detrimental 
to  his  interefts,  and  contrary  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  naturally  ought  to  think,  the  more  his 
approbation  bears  the  marks  of  violence,  and  the 
more  is  it  radically  vitiated  by  the  firft  of  all  nul- 
lities.    Thus  we  fhould  be  to  blame  to  reprehend 
the  ftep  he  took  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  a  difcourfe  written  by  a  perfi- 
dious hand,  in  which,  with  a  ftyle  that  could  never 
be  his,  he  profefled  and  recommended  an  attach^ 
ment  to  the  nezv  Coriftitutiony  which  did  not  yet 
exift :  but  much  more  Ihculd  we  be  to  blame  to 
rely  on  it,  when  the  means  employed  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  he  had  exprefled  in  Council,  on 
the  firft   propofition  of  that  ad,  are  univerfally 
known.     It  was  not  then  neceffary,  and,  let  us 
fhudder  while  we  fay  it,  it  may  hereafter  be  dan- 
gerous, for  him  fo  diftindly  to  mark  the  difference 
between  his  real  and  his  forced  will.     Is  there  any 
need  that  he  (hould  declare  the  fituation  in  which 
}ie  ijs  ?    So  long  as  hp  ihall  remain  ip  it,  though, 
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to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  our  guilt,  he  fhould  be 
required  to  pollute  his  auguft  lips  by  the  condem- 
nation of  the  zeal  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants, 
and  moft  aflFeftionate  fubjefts,  or  even  of  his  own 
brother,  he  muft  confent.  If  it  is  wilhed  that 
Europe  fliould  believe  that  he  freely  ratifies  what 
is  called  the  New  Conftitution,  let  it  be  prefented 
him  to  fign  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

This  Conftitution,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is 
neither  •  formed,  decreed,   nor   fanftioned,   it  was 
hoped  might  receive  additional  importance  in  the 
public  opinion  from  the  pompous  apparatus  of  a 
confederation  which  is  reprefented  as  general,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  midft  of  a  feftival  at  the  celebration 
of  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  collect  a  prodi- 
gious multitude,  thirty  thoufand  partiians  of  the 
ufurping  Affembly  took,  in  prefcnce  of  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  curious  fpcftators,  an  oath  which 
tends  to  no  utility,  and  adds  n:  tiling  to  the  natu- 
ral and  indelible  engagements  of  the  wliole  French 
jiation.     The  people  are  fond  of  (hows ;  the  cffcGt 
thefe  have  on  them  is  well  known  j   and  they  are 
one  of  the  means  which  artful  impoftors  never  fail 
to  employ,  to  ob-ain  their  fuffrages  by  furprife: 
but  it  is  likewifc  well  known  that  what  the  multi- 
tude gazes  at,  what  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  excites 
their  noify  acclamation,  cann'>t  by  any  n'icans  fix 
their  inftabilicyj  it  is  an  arrificial  firework,  which, 
while  It  (hincs  in  the  air,  is  hailed  with  (houts  of 
tumultuous  joy,  but  which  leaves  behind  it  only 
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filcnce  and  fmokes  iris  a  fea  agitated  by  the  breath 
of  intrigue,  which  hurls  to  the  clouds  its  billows 
of  applaufe,"  the  foanri  of  which  for  fome  time  co- 
vers the  furface — but,  when  the  calm  is  rtllorcd 
the  wave,  again  becomes  tranquil,  prefcnts  to  view 
only  the  fliattered  fragments  of  the  veQVl  broken 
by  the  tempeft,  and  the  melancholy  fight  freezes 
every  heart.  Thus  will  end  the  popular  ferment> 
and  all  the  ftorm  and  confufion  which  has  been 
excited  j  thus  will  the  convidion  of  the  public 
mifery,  and  the  terror  infpired  by  the  fcene  of  uni- 
verlal  dtftruclion,  quickly  rife  above  every  other 
fentiment.  Then  will  be  the  time  to  interrogate 
the  Nation,  and  form  a  true  judgment  of  its  real 
will :  then  (hall  we  know  whether  it  meant  to 
fwear  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  calamities  it 
fufFcrs,  by  fupporting  the  fantaftic  edifice  which 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  ercdt  on  the  ruins 
of  the  only  government  adapted  to  itj  or  whether 
its  true  intention  was  not  to  engage  to  defend  a 
real  conftitution,  and  fuch  as  might  reconcile  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  power  with  the  efta- 
blilhmenc  of  a  rational  liberty;  a  conftitution 
which  fhould  be  founded  on  the  ancient  bafcs  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  which  only  profcribed 
its  abufes;  a  conftitution  conformable  to  the  nun- 
dates  by  which  it  had  been  recommended  to  the 
delegates  "  to  refpccb,  to  cherifti,  the  happy  con- 
"  cord  of  the  beft  comjbined  principles,  which 
**  had  rendered  immutable  the  foundations  of  an 
*^  empire  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  formidable  in 
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Europe ;  to  apply  themfelves  folely  to  remedy 
the  imperfeftions  that  time  and  the  hand  of 
men,  which  every  where  leave  their  traces,  have 
*'  introduced ;  and  to  demonftrate  to  our  rivals, 
"  that  a  Nation  of  which  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
'*  rafter  has  ever  been  the  fenfe  of  honour  and  the 
"  love  of  its  King,  is  only  occupied  with  its  re- 
^^  fources,  when  great  evils  require  great  facri- 
"  fices/'  ♦ 

# 

Is  it  credible  that  the  Frenchmen  who  thus  cx- 
preffed  themfelves  in  1789,  meant  to  fwear  the 
contrary  in  1790,  and  engaged  to  maintain  to  the 
utmofl:  of  their  power  the  dcftruftion  of  their  own 
mandates  ?  But,  to  repeat  it  once  more,  the  quef* 
tion  cannot  be  to  maintain  what  does  not  exift, 
what  is  equally  null  and  void  in  faft  and  right, 
and,  by  the  confcfTion  of  the  Aflembly  itfdf,  can- 
not yet  be  confidered  as  a  thing  in  cxiftence.  The 
civic  oath  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration  that, 
when  there  fhall  be  a  Law,  a  King,  a  Conftitution, 
and  a  free  fandion,  we  will  be  faithful  to  the  Law, 
to  the  King,  to  the  Conftitution,  and  to  the  de- 
crees that  fhall  be  fanftioned.  Until  then,  this 
condi.ional  and  blind  oath,  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  crown  the  proceeding  of  the  14th  of 
February,   ought  to  appear    equally  infignificant 

with 
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with  that.  Its  obligation  is  foldy  dircftcd  to  fu- 
turity 5  it  therefore  requires,  rather  than  forbids, 
that  v.e  (bould  labour  to  frame  and  execute  fuch  a 
plan  for  future  regulation  and  improvement  as 
may  be  univcrfally  acceptable.  Since  it  is  evident 
that  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  deteftable,  and 
fince  it  is  equally  demonftrated  that  the  progrefs 
of  the  prefent  arrangement  can  lead  to  no  falutary 
amendment,  it  is  neceflary,^  and  urgently  incum- 
bent on  us,  to  feek,  in  another  order  of  things,  the 
means  which  may  reftore  to  France  her  vitality, 
power,  and  tranquillity ;  refcue  her  from  the  abyfs 
in  which  fhe  is  plunged ;  and  give  to  her,  once 
more,  a  L^w,  a  King,  and  a  Conllitution. 

But,  to  efFeft  this,  what  is  neceffary  ? — A  Coun- 
ter-revolution ? 

YES,  if  by  this  word  is  meant  the  united  efforts 
of  all  good  citizens  to  reftore  order  to  France  j  to 
baniih  anarchy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannical 
ufurpation  of  a  handful  of  demagogues,  who  go- 
vern the  kingdom,  or  rather  who  prevent  it  from 
being  governed ;  to  rcflore  to  the  King  that  au- 
thority which  belongs  to  every  monarch,  and 
which  is  neceffary  in  every  well-regulated  Sate  j  * 
and,  laftly,  to  enable  the  Nation  to  recover  its 
rights,  and  to  fecure  to  it  the  free  exercife  of  that 
power  which  it  could  not  alienate,  of  avowing  or. 
difavowing  what  has  been  done  in  its  name,  biit 
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widiout  its  participation)  and  contrary  to  the  only 
jiotification  which  has  been  made  of  its  will. 

NO,  if  the  confcquence  of  a  Counter-revolution 
ipuft  be  to  revive  ancient  abufes,  to  ftrip  the  Na- 
tion of  its  lawful  privileges,  and  to  deprive  it  of  that 
juft  meafure  of  liberty  which  it  ought  to  enjoy  j 
of  the  advantages  which  the  King  himfelf  had  fe- 
cured  to  it,  and  of  that  ineftimable  blefling,  a 
good  and  permanent  Conilitution. 

Taking  the  word  in  this  latter  fenfe,  I  abhpr  all 
and-revolutional  projedtsj  and  I  proteft  that  there 
is  neither  in  my  fentiments  nor  my  propofitions 
any  thing  which  tends  to  deprive  the  Nation  of 
what  it  has  a  right  to  hope  from  the  intentions 
of  the  King,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  Inftruc- 
cions. 

It  is  becaufe  I  love  Liberty,  becaufe  I  hate  ar- 
bitrary power,  that  I  feel  an  indignation  at  a  con- 
fufion  of  powers  which  excludes  the  one,  and  in- 
troduces the  other.  The  exctfs  of  liccntioufnefs, 
and  the  diforders  of  anarchy,  continually  lead  to 
Defpotifm.  The  ambitious  men  who  preach  up  and 
excite  the  fanaticifm  of  liberty,  conftantly  end  by 
the  oppreflion  of  liberty.  By  mafliing  their  de- 
figns  with  the  name  of  liberty,  feditious  Tribunes, 
barbarous  Decemvirs,  and  the  daring  impoftor 
Cromwell,  excrcifed  the  moft  cruel  tyrannies ,  and 
already  have  we  not  experienced,  during  fifteen 
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month*?,  under  the  government  of  our  pretended 
deliverers,  more  defpotic  afts  of  violence  than 
were  every  known  under  the  reigns  of  the  moft  ar- 
bitrary monarchs  ?  Inquifitions  taken  on  calum- 
nious and  groundlefa  informations,  the  encourage- 
ment of  fpies,  the  vioUcion  of  the  fccrecy  of  let- 
ters, interruptions  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  fuf- 
penfion  and  removal  of  proceedings  on  the  greateft 
crimes,  extrajudicial  arrefts,  illegal  imprifonments, 
the  feizure  of  property,  the  creation  of  paper 
money,  are  not  thefe  the  afts  whicli  chara6terizc 
the  oppreflion  of  tyrants — and  are  nqt  they  alfo 
thofe  of  the  National  Aflembly  ? 

When  I  wifh  to  fee  my  country  freed  from  the 
moft  odious  of  yokes,  will  even  thofe  who  have 
•impofed  it  dare  to  accufe  me  of  being  the  enemy 
of  liberty  ?  When  I  exhort  the  Nation  to  exei*- 
cife  thofe  rights  of  which  its  delegates  wifli  to  de- 
prive it,  and  to  claim,  with  its  utmoft  force,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mandates  they  have  tranfgreffed, 
will  they  tell  the  Nation  that  my  projedts  tend,  to 
enflave  it  ?  Will  they  charge  me  with  attacking 
the  Revolution,  becaufe  I  wifh  to  confirm  it,  by 
rendering  it  rational  ? — ^Vain  refource !  The  illu- 
fion  is  at  an  end.  Truth  diflipatcs  the  Tni|b  in 
which  it  has  been  enveloped;  the  people  them* 
fclvcs  receive  its  light  j  and  I  fear  not  to  appeal  to 
their  decifion-  Thq  evils  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated on  them,  juftify  any  one  who  (ball  cyi-^ 
dcavour  to  prcferve  them  from  them  5    and  ,1^ 

means 
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means  I  propofe  are  not  of  a  nature  to  give  alarm. 
I  fhall  proceed  to  recapitulate  them,  and  thus 
conclude  my  work. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  Nation,  whofe  wifh  has  been  clearly 
tnd  formally  made  known,  in  the  inftructions 
and  mandates  which  the  eleftivc  Aflemblies  have 
tranfmitted  to  their  Deputies  to  the  States-General, 
ought  now  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  decrees 
paffed  by' them,  relative  to  the  Conftitution,  and 
diftinguilh  thofe  which  agree  with,  thofe  which  go 
beyond,  and  thofe  which  are  diredly  contrary  to 
this  wifh. 

As  to  the  former,  the  filence  of  the  Nation  is 
fufficient  to  fignify  that  they  fhall  be  inviolably 
maintained;  and,  confequently,  no  doubt  can  arife 
refpefting  thofe  which  declare  tha:  the  French 
government  is  monarchical,  that  the  crown  is 
*  hereditary  from  male  to  male,  that  the  perfon  of 
the  King  is  inviolable  and  facrcd,  that  there  ihall  be 
no  laws  but  fuch  as  (hail  be  niade  in  the  Aflembly 
of  the  Reprefentaiives  of  the  Nation,  and  fanc- 
tioncd  by  the  King ;  nor  concerning  thofe  which 
"have  placed  the  liberty,  fafety,  and  property  of  the 
citizens,  under  the  fafe-guard  of  the  law  ;  vvhicli 
have  declared  that  no  tax  nor  loan  fhall  take  place 
without  the  national  confent  -,  that  Miniftcrs  fhall 

be 
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be  rcfponfible  for  the  employment  of  the  funds 
of  their  departments,  as  well  as  for  the  infraftions 
of  the  laws  which  they  Ihall  commit ;  that  thefe 
funds,  and  alfo  the  general  ftatements  of  expencc, 
fliali  be  deterniinate  and  fixed  j  the  gabelUy  corvee, 
rights  of  mainmort,  and  all  other  vexatious  rights, 
aboliftitrd  ;  taxation  equally  diftribured  j  all  pecu- 
niary privileges  abrogated  ;  and  the  interior  circu- 
lation of  national  or  foreign  merchandife  entirely 
freed  from  every  reftrainc. 

The  decrees  of  the  fccond  kind,  relative  to 
objefts  not  provided  for  in  the  Inftruftions,  can 
only  be  ratified  by  reprefentative  Aflcmblies  of  the 
three  Orders,  fuch  as  were  thofe  from  which  the 
firft  powers  were  derived.  Until  then,  it  is  proper 
that  they  (hould  be  executed  provifionally,  except 
in  fuch  cafes  as  would  be  definitive  and  irreparable, 
or  thofe  which  require  great  obftaclcs  to  be  fur- 
mounted. 

But  with  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  third  kind^ 
or  thofe  that  are  diredlly  contrary  to  the  mandates 
which  contain  the  notification  of  the  general  will, 
the  Nation  has  a  right  to  make  known,  as  wcl! 
by  the  deliberations  and  votes  of  the  Bodies  that 
cxifted  previous  to  the  convocation  of  the  AfS*m* 
bly,  as  by  individual  declarations,  that  it  holAi 
for  null  and  void  all  the  decrees  which  arc  con- 
trary to  the  unanimous  tenor  of  the  Inftru&ioii& 
relative  to  the  Conftitution  s  fuch  as 
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^luit  which,  rtducing  the  King  to  poflcfs  only 
tiic  right  of  an  illufory  fanftion,  has  deprived 
hinn  of  all  fliarc  iii  th<J  cxercifc  of  the  Icgiflatirc 
power. 

That  which  takes  from  him  the  right  of  rtiaking 
peace  and  war,  and,  confcquently,  the  principal 
prerogative  of  the  executive  powen 

That  which,  taking  from  him  all  influence  in 
the  clioice  of  Judges,  leaves  him  no  means  of 
watching    over   the    fundions  of  the  judiciary 

power. 

Thofe  which,  abolilhing  all  orders,  all  bodies^ 
and  all  intermediate  ranks,  which,  abandoning  the 
internal  adminiftration  to  popular  affemblies,  arm- 
ing a  million  of  citizens,  and  giving  up  the  pub- 
lic ftrength  to  forty-eight  thoufand  municipalitieSi 
have  entirely  annihilated  the  monarchical  power* 

Thoie  which  violate  the  property  of  the  Clergy, 
and  that  of  all  clafies  of  citizens  $  which  attack 
the jurifdidtion  of  the  Church;  which  reduce  the 
Minifters  of  the  Altar  to  the  conditk>n  of  pen- 
fionevs  I  which  abolilh  Nobility,  fupprefs  the  Par** 
UamentSy  and  overturn  every  part  of  civil  and  con^ 
ftitutional  order. 

Should  then  all  fentiments  tinita  to  form  the 
opinion  of  die  radical  nuUitj  of  thofe  de^^ 

I  i 
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crcca  which  are  cflentialJy  contrary  to  the  Inftmc- 
tions ;  Ihould  this  opinion  be  declared  with  a  due 
energy  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdonn ;  fhould  re- 
monftrances,  uniform  in  their  objeft,  and  tending 
to  the  fame  end,  be  configned  to  all  the  public 
depofitorics,  and  overpower  the  futile  concur- 
rences and  adulatory  congratulations  of  munici- 
palities interefted  in  fupporting  thofe  who  have 
created  themj  might  we  not  reafonably  believe 
that  then,  complaint  being  joined  to  power,  the 
Aflcmbly  itfelf,  equally  deftitute  of  fupport  and 
juftice,  will  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  union, 
and  the  deputies  will  be  again  reduced  to  a  de- 
pendence on  their  conftituents,  whofc  intentions 
they  have  too  daringly  violated  ? 

Should  fuch  an  cffefl:  enfue  from  a  vigorous  re- 
monftrance ;  fhould  thofe  who  are  only  reprefen- 
tatives,  feel  that  they  have  no  longer  any  power 
when  they  are  difowned  j  fhould  they  abandon 
pretenfions  which  vanifli  the  moment  that  reality 
takes  place  of  itS  image  5  fhould  they,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  entrench  themfelves  in  the  fuper- 
cilious  heights  of  a  ridiculous  infallibility,  conlcnt 
to  return  to  their  natural  level^  by  acknowledging 
that  they  could  only  exercife  the  fundtions  of  fu- 
prcme  legiflators,  conditionally,  and  fubjeflt  to  die 
approbation  of  their  conftituents ;  fhould  they,  in 
confequence,  to  avoid  adding  the  horrors  of  «-€mi 
war  to  the  miferies  they  have  brought  on^  their 
4:ountry>  adopt  the  wife  refolution  to  £ivoui:  radidf 
;_  .  than 
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than  injure  the  liberty  of  the  national  fufFragcsj 
ihpuld  they  no  longer  ufe,  againft  petitions,  or 
decent  ^nd  reafonable  remonftranccs,  the  haughty 
ftyie  of  reprimand,  and  that  tyrannical  feverity  of 
cpndcmnation  which  they  employed  with  refpeft 
to  :th|5  towns  of  Nifmes,  Uzes,  Montauban,  and 
the  ParJiaments  of  Bourdcaux,  Touloufe,  &c.  if,  in 
fipe,  they  fhould  acknowledge  that  every  citizen 
hayingf  a  right  to  /peak,  write^  and  print  freely ^ 
apd  fince  noper/vn  ought  to  be  difiurbed  for  bis  opi^, 
niifl»j*>.  it.  would  be  the  greateft  of  inconfiftencies, 
ihquld  the  objcft  which  is  more  interefting  than 
any  other  to  every  citizen  be  the  only  one  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  which  no  perjon  is  fecure  from  being  more 
than  difturbed  \  and  that,  though  all  Frenchmen 
have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally^  or  by  their  repre^ 
/entfltives^  to,  the  formation  of  the  law\y  no  one 
ihould  have  a  right  publicly  to  declare  his  opi- 
nion i — fhould  they  adopt  this  conduft,  which  rea- 
fpn  difUtes,  and  which  cannot  but  do  them  ho-^ 
nour>  there  would  then  be  no  conftraintj  no  con- 
^(fion,  no  commotion  -,  and  we  might  quietly  re- 
turn to  the  fixed  points  of  the  Indrudionsj  which 
qyght  never  to  have  been  departed  from. 

,Bvj.t  iG  on  the  contraryj  the  Aflembly,  not  fear- 
i!^  to  manifefl  how  little  regard  it  pays  even  to 

I  i  2  its 
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its  own  principles,  when  they  do  not  accord  with 
its  views,  ihould  flill  endeavour  to  fetter  opi« 
nions  by  fear,  and  proceed^  for  want  of  reafons, 
to  have  recourie  to  violence  to  ftifle  every  germ  of 
refiilance  to  its  innovations ;  fhould  it  attempt 
to  force  the  general  intereft  to  bow  before  its 
fyftemss  it  would  be  moft  evident  that  from  it 
alone  oppreflion  proceeds,  and  every  noeans  of  ref- 
cuing  the  Nation  from  that  oppreffion  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged lawfliL  The  rights  c^  man  authorife 
eyery  aft  neceflary  to  repel  what  is^  injurious  to 
them  5  and  when  the  exercife  of  thefc  rights  has 
foJely  for  its  end  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  Religion 
and  the  State,  to  reftore  to  the  King  his  crown  and 
liberty,  and  to  bcftow  on  the  people  tranquillity 
and  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  it  can  no  longer  be 
the  fource  of  abufe,  but  muft  aflume  »  refpeftable 
ancifacred  charader. 

Could  then  that  noble  Defcendant  of  the  great 
Henry,  whom  perfecution  itfelf  fecms  to  have  re- 
ferved  for  the  falvation  of  France,  by  forcing  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  refufe  his  aflUtance  to  his 
oppreffed  country  ?  The  injuftice  he  has  fufFered 
has  not  exafperated  his  generous  foul ;  and  though 
it  is  impoQible  that  he  fhould  not  be  aflfefted  by 
the  degradation  of  a  throne  which  is  the  fuperb 
appanage  of  his  Houfe,  he  certainly  feels  ftill  more 
fenfibly  the  calamities  that  overwhelm  the  king*, 
dom«  As  a  good  Frenchman,  and  a  good  brothn-^ 
on  whom  can  they  make  a  more  forcible  impreT^- 
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ficn  ?  Since  the  duties  which  thefe  titles  impofd 
on  him  attraft  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  they 
are  doubtlefs  inceflfantly  prefent  to  his  mind$  but 
it  is  the  with  of  the  Nation  which  muft  point 
out  tht  moment  wlien  he  fliall  fulfill  them,  and 
employ  in  its  t^ehalf,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
defends  the  moft  refpedtable  interefts,  the  great 
qualities  that  Misfortune^  which  crulhes  feebla 
minds  and  expands  the  fouls  of  heroes,  has  exhi^ 
bited  in  him  in  all  their  luftre.  Already  his  blame- 
lefs  conduft  in  the  augud  afylum  that  has  been 
granted  him  by  a  virtuous  Monarch,  has  gained 
him  the  fentiment  of  the  moft  tender  paternal  at- 
tachment on  the  part  of  that  Monarch,  and  the 
tribute  of  a  merited  admiration  from  the  whole 
Court  of  Turin :  and  foon  fhall  the  circumftanccs 
that  appear  to  call  him  to  the  glory  of  faving  his. 
country,  and  defending  the  caufe  of  Kings,  dif- 
play,  to  the  whole  world,  his  noble  and  loyai  free- 
dom, his  illuftrious  intrepidity,  and  his  unfhaken 
firmnefs  in  his  refolutions,  which  render  him  wor- 
thy to  become  a  new  model  for  the  French  Chi- 
valry, and  its  Head. 

Thofe  who  fee  and  announce  plots  in  every 
thing  which  does  not  accord  with  their  own  opi- 
nionSj  will  confider  in  that  light  the  lively  intercft 
I  deem  it  an  honour  to  take  in  the  fate  of  a  Prince 
who  has  deigned  to  call  me  his  friend  from  the 
day  on  which  I  began  to  be  unfortunate.  But 
has  not  the  word  flof  become  honourable,  fince  it 

I  i  3  has 
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hts  b^cii  the  name  given  to  the  union  of  thofe 
i^ho,  faithful  to  their  primitive  oath,  remain  ftill 
attached  to  their  Religion  and  to  their  King ;  who 
defire  that  the  fomier  ftiould  be  maintained,  and 
the  latter  delivered  from  conftVaint  i  who,  greater 
friends  to  liberty  than  thofe  who  have  degraded  it 
into  licentioufnefs,  and  greater  enemies  to  defpo- 
tifm  than  thofe  who  exercife  it  while  they  appear 
to  pcrfecute  it,  wifli  only  to  be  free  under  the 
lempire  of  Reaibn  ^  who,  far  from  regretting  the 
abufes  of  the  old  government,  chcrifh  all  reforms 
beneBcial  to  the  people,  and  only  require  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Inftruftions  which  contain  the  wifli 
of  the  Nation,  and  condemn  in  the  indefinite  plan 
which  is  called  the  New  ConJiituHon  only  what  is 
incompatible  with  the  exiftence  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, injurious  to  the  general  intereft,  dcftruc- 
tive  of  the  laws,  and  impoflible  to  be  carried  into 
execution  ?  If  to  avow  fuch  fentiments,  is  to  enter 
into  a  league,  it  is  the  League  of  Duty ;  for  by 
what  other  name  can  it  be  called  ?  And  where  is 
the  worthy  man,  the  good  citizen,  the  truly  loyal 
fubjeft,  who  is  not  already  enrolled  in  it  in  his 
heart,  and  who  does  not  wifli  to  be  fo  in  reality ; 
^ho  fighs  not  for  the  moment  when  this  League, 
which  (hall  combat  at  once  for  its  King,  its  coun- 
try, its  religion,  fhall  acquire  that  confidence  and 
ftrength  which  it  ought  to  hare;  and  when,  rallied 
under  the  ftandard  of  Honour,  and  protcded  by 
all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  fhall  reduce  to  its 
primitive  nullity,  that  other  League^  Tat.prcfcnt  the 

only 
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only  real  one,  of  which  the  very  name  bellowed 
on  it  by  the  public  is  a  charafteriftic  reproach  of 
its  madncfs*;  whofe  aim,  according  to  its  own 
avowal,  is  to  deftroy  every  thing;  whofe  afts  have 
produced  only  calamities;  whofe  doftrine  is  a 
levelling  delirium,  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme; 
and  whofe  ftrength  is  entirely  derived  from  mo- 
mentary fanaticifm  ? 

Long,  too  long,  perhaps,  has  that  part  of  the  pub- 
lic which  may  be  called  good  and  wife,  ftood  at  a 
diftance,  and  kept  filence,  fearing  to  irritate  to  no 
purpofe  a  blind  multitude,  wifhing  to  let  the  im- 
petuofity  of  the  headlong  torrent  fubfide,  and  con- 
tinually hoping  a  repentance  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
pefted.  But  all  paflive  prudence  has  its  limits, 
beyond  which  it  becomes  a  crime  ;  and  its  excefs, 
which  has  in  every  age  caufcd  the  triumph  of  the 
.faftious,  was,  with  great  reafon,  condemned  by  the 
law  of  Solon,  which  declared  infamous  every  citi- 
zen who,  when  any  great  commotion  fhould  happen 
in  the  Athenian  republic,  fhould  obftinately  refufe 
to  take  either  fidcf .  Does  not  the  application  of 
fuch  a  law  to  the  prefent  moment,  and  the  prclent 
condition  of  France,  ftigmatize  with  infamy  a  le- 
thargic  inaftivity  ?     Should   this  inaftivity  con- 

114  tinuc 
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ttnue  much  longer,  the  Sute  is  ruined  wiihoue 
rcfource ;    ifaoukl  it  be  diflipated    by  vigoroi|!( 
efforts^  the  State  may  again  recover  its  prifttncr 
ftrength  and  ^ory,  aod  France  again  b^  a  happy^ 
country. 

But,  Heaven  forbid  that  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
which  I  fpcak  fhould  ever  lead  to  the  horrors  of 

^n  inteftine  war!  Heaven  forbid  that  it  fhould 
ever  be  fuppofed  piy  wilh  to  excite  to  vengeance 
the  three  or  iour  hundred  thoufand  citizens  whom 
an  inhuman  fanaticidn,  fomented  by  villains  of 
vifionary  enthufiafts,  fcems  to  have  devoted  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace !  Heaven  forbid,  that,  be-r . 
caufe  fome  have  entertained  the  culpable  intention 
of  exciting  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  make  war 
on  thofe  who  have  fomething,  I  fhould  wifti  to 
occafion  a  war  in  which  thofe  who  have  fome- 
tliing  fhould  attack  thofe  who  have  nothing! 
My  wifh,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  extinguifh  for  ever 
thofe  fatal  brands  of  Dilcord  which  impious  hand^ 
have  enkindled  in  every  part  of  France,  and  folely 
to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead  the  torches  of  Reafon, 
I  only  require  that  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  en- 
Tghten  the  people  fhould  negleft  nothing  to  attaii^ 
this  end  i  that  each  Noble,  each  Ecclefiaflic,  cacl^ 
Magiftrate,  and  eyery  one  of  thofe  who  compofc 
the  firfl  clafTes  of  citizens,  fhould  be  careful  tq 
efface  from  all  minds  even  the  flighteft  fufpicion 
that  they  wilh  to  preferve,  or  ever  regain,  any 
exemption  from  any  tax,  any  diflindion  difad-' 
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Tantagcou«  to  the  people,  or  any  of  thofe  privU 
Jcges  which  they  have  themfelves  facrificed  to  th« 
jpublic  caufe  without  rfking  an  indemnificarion. 
I  only  requeft  that  all  thefe  Ihould  inceffantly  repeat 
to  the  multitude,  that  chey  are  impofed  on  j  that  it 
is  not  true  they  have  interefts  feparate  from  thofe 
of  the  people^  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  wifli  to 
opprel's  riiem  5  that  they  never  have  denied,  nor  ever 
will  deny,  that  all  the  citizens  are  equal  with  re-* 
fpeft  to  what  regards  the  laws,  the  taxes,  or  rewards 
due  to  merit  -,  that,  far  from  wifhing  to  oppofe 
liberty,  they  afpire  only  to  enjoy  it  with  the  reft 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  render  the  enjoyment  of 
it  lading  and  fecure;  that,  if  there  are  any 
enemies  of  the  people,  and  enemies  of  general 
happinefs,  they  are  thofe  only  who  every  where 
fpread  diflenfion  and  diforder,  who  are  the  caufe 
that  no  perlons  think  themfelves  in  fafcry  in 
France,  who  prevent  ftrangers  from  entering  the 
Jcingdom,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  drive  out  of 
it  all  the  great  proprietors,  and  thus  dry  up  all 
the  fources  of  fubfiftence  and  induftry.  I  could 
wilh  that  the  great  Lords  would  make  this  de- 
claration to  their  vaflTals,  the  Padors  to  their  pa- 
rifhioners,  and  the  Judges  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  jurifdiftionj  and  that,  before  other  meafurrfs 
arc  had  rccourfe  to,  for  the  re-eftabliihment  of 
order,  it  Ihould  be  announced,  publiflied,  and 
fully  made  known,  throughout  the  kingdom,  that ' 
po  other  views  are  entertained  than  fuch  as  tend  to 
fave  the  Nation  from  the  cxceffes  of  which  it  is 

^Cfdf  the  minifter  and  the  vi&im  ^  to  preferve  to 
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it  the  religion  of  its  fathers,  the  monarchy  of  its 
fathers,  the  glory  of  its  fathers,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  the  new  advan:agcs  to  which  it  may 
with  juftice  and  rcafon  lay  claim. 

By  employing  fuch  means  to  correft  the  mif- 
taken  opinion  of  the  populace,  the  national  re- 
monftrance  may  become  fo  indubitable,  and  be 
fo  flrongly  fupported  by  the  voice  of  reafon, 
as  to  banifli  all  idea  of  violence,  and  even  dif- 
fuade  from  it  thofe  who  feem  to  have  armed 
the  people  only  in  the  defence  of  their  chimerical 
fyftcms. 

But,  (hould  it  not  be  poflible  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  Nation,  (hould  every  hope  of  new  examina- 
tion be  forbidden,  and  fhould  thofe  Princes  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  who  are  free,   and  intimately 
feel  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  fummon  all  loyal  French- 
men to  unite  with  them,  in  order  to  reftore  liberty 
to  the  King,  vigour  to  the  public  ftrength,  and  to  the 
French  monarchy  its  original  fplendor;  protefting 
that,  inftcad  of  wifhing  to  enflave  the  Natron,  they 
mean  to  ferve  it,  and  fecure  to  it  every  thing  that 
it  fcems  to  defire;  I  maintain  that,  then,  the  law  of 
Solon  would  affix  an  indelible  ftigma  on  all  thofe 
whom  falfe  terror   or  timid  apathy  might  retain 
inaftivcj  on   all   tliofe   who,   feeing  the   Nation 
where   it  is  not,    and  not  feeing  it  where  it  is, 
choofc  to  abandon  it  to  the  opprefTion  of  a  Bar- 
ftave,  a  Boucbe,  a  Camus,  a  Lametb,  a  Pction^  a 
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MtraheaUy  a  Cbapelier,  a  Rabaudy  a  Gregoire,  a 
Menou,  a  RrbefpurrCj  a  Duponty  and  others  of  the 
fame  clafs,  rather  than  to  feek,  under  the  banners 
of  the  Bourbons,  that  iibcrry,  fecurity,  and  tran- 
quillity, which  lawful  authority,  moderated  by  a 
juil  equilibrium  of  the  different  powers,  may  pro- 
cure. As  for  me,  my  choice  is  made ;  it  was  fo 
by  the  law  of  my  birth,  by  the  oath  of  my  ho- 
nour, the  only  one  which  1  know  ;  and  if  to  dif- 
charge  the  obligation  of  it  be  a  crime,  I  declare 
that  I  will  .perfevcrc  to  the  utmoft  in  my  culpa- 
bility. 


THE    END. 


NOTES. 


Note  relative  to  the  Petitions  of  the  Towns  of 
NisMES  and  Montauban. 

Pagb  253. 

X  HE  citizens  of  Nifines,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Uzes,  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  which  appeared  to  them  to  refolt  horn 
ibme  decrees  of  the  Aflembly«  relative  to  Religion,  and  the 
authority  of  the  King.  They  have  exprefled  their  fean  in 
petitions,  addreflfed  to  the  Aflembly  itielf.  One  of  theie  is 
dated  the  20th  of  April  1790^  and  the  other  the  ill  of  June 
following. 

As  the  reprefentations  they  contain  have  occaiioned  great 
debates  in  the  AlTembly,  and  a  violent  clamour  againil  the 
petitioners,  it  is  interefling  to  espamine  what  there  is,  either 
in  their  ilyle  or  their  fubjed,  which  could  give  lb  much  of- 
fence to  the  great  protedors  of  liberty,  and  draw  down  their 
animadveriion  on  the  four  thoufand  citizens  who  had  figned 
and  fiibmitted  them  to  xbt  jud^,*nient  of  the  National  A^n|» 
bly.  The  fbllowing  is  the  Act  of  the  liiof  June,  which  ex- 
plains the  motives  of  the  preceding,  and  principally  deferves 
our  attention.  Its  contents  merit  to  be  preferved ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  that  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
terefting,  both  with  refpcdl  to  the  matter  and  the  didUon. 

**  In  the  year  1790,  on  the  firfl  day  of  Jane,  the  Catholic 
"  citizens  of  Nifmes,  forming  a  very  great  majority  of  the  in- 

*'  habitantt 
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^*  habitants  of  the  £ud  city,  &c.  declare,  that,  Gonvinoed  of 
**  the  purity  of  their  motives,  they  do  not  think  themfelves 
*'  obliged  to  jufUfy  their  petition  of  the  20th  of  April.  Have 
"  they  alone  demanded,  at  this  time,  the  reiloration  of  the 
royal  authority?  It  is  the  unanimous  wifli  of  all  good 
Frenchmen.  It  is  exprefied  in  an  infinite  number  of  ad-> 
''  dreffes.  Different  Municipalities,  after  having  drawn  the 
*'  mod  afHi£^ing  pidure  of  the  unheard-of  calamities  with 
**  which  they  are  overwhelmed,  reprefent  that,  if  the  authority 
'*  of  the  King  is  not  immediately  re-eftahlijbed  in  its  plenittuie, 
**  they  cannot  bur  regard  the  liberty  <with  njifhieh  they  are  flat* 
tered  as  the  moft  faial  gift.  Can  the  citizens  of  Nifmes  be 
blamed  for  having  maiiifeiled,  after  the  example  of  ihofe  of 
**  Chalons-fur-Marne,  the  uhole  country  of  Comingcs,  the 
"  principal  cities  of  Alface,  of  Touloufe,  Alby,  Montauban, 
**  Lautrec,  Alais,  Uzes,  and  other  principal  cities  of  Lan* 
**  guedoc,  their  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
<*  when  they  behold  it  attacked  on  all  £des  ?  Their  alarm  is 
•*  but  too  well  j unified  by  the  reiterated  efforts  of  an  abfurd, 
"  impious,  and  perfecuting  philofophy,  which  now  hefitates 
*•*  not  to  teach,  in  catechifms  of  a  new  kind,  that  religion,  the 
'^  laws,  marriage,  and  property,  are  homicidal  and  ^imti'-Jocial 
**  infUtutions  ;  which  iuftigates  the  law  of  divorce,  and  the 
<'  enfeebling  of  paternal  authority,  by  wifhing  to  deprive  fa- 
<<  thers  of  the  power  of  bequeathing  their  property ;  which 
**  profUtutes  on  the  theatre  the  moft  facred  objeds ;  and 
*<  which,  by  infamous  caricatures,  every  where  expoTed  to  the 
<f  eyes  of  the  people,  endeavours  to  excite  their  fbry  again  A 
**  thofe  whom  they  have  hitherto  moil  revered.  In  fuch  cir-* 
^*  cumflances,  we  may  doubtlefs  be  permitted  to  wiih  thai 
<«  the  mild  influence  of  religion  may  bring  back  the  people  to 
*•  fentiments  of  peace  and  humanity.  For  this  muft  be  equally 
<<  to  the  benefit  of  all,  both  Catholics  and  Non-Catholics. 

**  The  juft  apprehenfions  which  anarchy  muft  excite  are  no 

**  proof  of  a  defire  to  maintain  the  abufes  of  the  ancient  admi* 

**  niibration ;  thofe  who  figned  the  petition  were  the  firft  no  rife 

«<  asainft  theie  abtties« 
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*'  If  the  monarchy  be  not  an  empty  name,  we  may  no  doubt 
"  be  permitted  to  remind  our  fellow-citizens,  that  religion, 
**  and  a  fubmiflion  to  divine  and  human  laws,  are  its  moft 
"  iblid  foundations ;  and  that  true  Liberty,  which  repofes  be* 
*'  neath  the  (hade  of  the  Laws,  ought  not  to  be  confounded 

with  that  mad  independence  which  difregards  all  law. 


«c 


**  If  the  fnpreme  executive  power  be  not  a  frivolous  attri- 
*'  bute,  we  may  alio  be  permitted  to  figh  for  the  re-efta- 
**  blifhment  of  this  prerogative  of  royalty,  of  this  integral 
**  part  of  the  Conllitution,  the  adlivity  of  which  cannot  be 
"  longer  fufpended  without  precipitating  the  kingdom  into 
*^  the  moil  dreadful  calamities. 

*'  No;  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  to  put 
"  a  flop  to  thofe  maifacres,  thofe  plunderings,  thofe  popular 
**  in  fur  regions,  thofe  concerted  enterprifes  againft  the  citadels 

*'  which  defendbd  our  ports nothing  can  be  of  greater  im- 

*'  portancc  than  to  put  an  end  to  thofe  inteiline  quarrels, 
*'  which  during  the  agitation  of  the  great  qucilion,  whether 
**  the  King  or  the  Nation  fhould  poflefs  the  right  of  making 
"  war  and  peace,  excited  one  city  to  arrogate  it  to  itfclf,  and 
"  declare  war  againil  another  city,  by  virtue  of  federative 
**  compacls  inJifcreetly  fworn  to. 

**  Federative  compass!  Can  Frenchmen  know  any  other 
"  cumpadts  tnaa  the  Law,  Patriotifm,  and  the  King?  Ho- 
*'  nonr  and  Loyalty  are  the  true  fl.indards  unccr  which  they 
*'  rally.  Thcfe,  in  a  monarchy,  are  the  caly  bafjs  of  every 
**  icderation. 

'*  Every  federative  compact  between  feme  clafTes  of  citizens 
**  is  a  real  fciffion,  an  armament,  a  declaration  of  war  againil 
**  all  the  other  clafTes,  who  may  juilly  confidcr  themfelvcs  as 
"  entitled  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  precautions. 

.  *'  Thcfe  federative  compadb,  the  identity  of  tneir  caufes 
*'  and  their  pretexts,  remind  us  of  chofe.  deplorable  c'ircum* 

**  flaaces 
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*'  fltnces  wUcIi  bioagk  feitb,  nnder  the  reigBi  of  Heniy  IIL 
**  tod  Henry  IV,  the  execrable  coniedenitioQ  of  die  LMgue, 
*'  and  which  produced  thofe  bloody  conflifts  betireen  the  two 
**  religions,  between  the  fadiont  and  Royalty. 

.**  Soon»  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  confederations  of  robbers 
**  wiU  menace  every  kind  of  property :  lbon»  the  iClergy, 
^*  the  Nobility,  the  Magiftrates,  and  wo?  thy  citizens,  wiU  no 
*'  longer  find  any  place  of  refuge  horn  the  fiiry  of  a  misled 
'<  populace :  fboo,  fiiall  the  want  of  difcipline  ainoog  the 
^*  troops  occaiion,  in  the  provinces,  the  iiune  diforders  that 
**  followed  the  calamitous  defeat  at  Poitiers,  by  which  the 
"  kingdom  was  left  without  a  Head  t  foon,  (hall  bands  of 
*•  mftics  transformed  into  favage  beafls,  fwear  to  exterminate 
''  the  Gentry;  and  oar  Hiflory  be  a  fecond  cine  pollated 
*'  with  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  the  Jacques  and  Malan« 
*'  dins  exercifed  during  the  captivity  of  King  John.  Such 
*'  are  the  difaders  which  may  be  apprehended,  which  it  it 
**  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  prevent,  and  from  which  the 
*'  power  of  the  King  can  alone  fecure  us. 

<*  Who  can  avoid  being  icruck,  and  alarmed,  at  the  tBo- 
*'  nifhing  agreement  of  all  the  infurre^lions,  excited  almoft 
**  at  the  fame  time,  in  our  frontier  maritime  places,  and  fo 
*'  many  orher  ciiies  in  the  interior  parts  oi  the  kingdom,  at 
'<  the  time  that  £ngland  and  Spain  have  fuch  formidable  nr* 
*'  maments  in  readinefs  ? 

*'  Can  it  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  theCatholict  of  Nifmes^ 
**  that  they  entertain  an  afTedlion  for  their  King  I  Bat  whero 
**  is  the  true  Frenchman  in  whom  this  love  is  extind?  Can 
«'  their  fending  their  petition  to  the  Manidpalities  of  tho 
'*  kingdom  be  confidcred  as  a  cmIuUm  ?  The  public  manner 
"  in  which  they  took  this  ^p,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  tho 
"  loyalty  of  their  intentions.  It  is  in  the  midil  of  darkneft, 
*'  and  by  the  means  of  fecret  correfpondeoce  between  perfooa 
<«  of  the  fame  party,  that  c§aUti$tu  are  formed,  and  that  colpt* 
<'  bk  intelligence  is  oonTcyed,    Bot  can  thia  name  be  giirea^ 
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^^  thefe  views  attributed,  to  the  (ending  of  this  petition,  as 
"  preicribed  in  itfelf,  pablicl/,  to  Bodies  legally  conflituted  ? — 
'^  The  objefi  of  this  meafure  is  not  equivocal ;  it  is  not  the 
abfnrd  projefl  of  effefHng  a  counter-revolution ;  it  is  the 
defire,  which  is  clearly  exprefled,  of  confummating  the  re- 
*'  volution,  of  patting  an  end  to  that  anarchy  which  menacea 
"  the  eoimtry  with  a  general  combuftion,  of  confolidating  the 
**  conftitution  and  taking  away  every  pretext  that  may  tend 
**  to  its  injury,  thus  haftening  the  time  when  France  ihall 
"  gratefully  acknowledge  all  the  benefits  it  has  received  from 
'^  the  National  Affcmbly." 

Thefe  laft  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  are  a  complete 

defence  of  the  intentions  of  thofe  four  thoufand  citizens  whom 

die  Committee  of  Refearch,  by  its  Reporter,  M.  Macaie,  has 

ftigmatiied  as  gi'vin  up  to  the  exce/s  ofmadntfs^  as  a  nuild  mul-' 

tihuk,  whofe  monftrous  a^s  and  outrages  have  awakened  folici- 

tude,  and 

« 

What  then  are  thefe  outrages  ? 

M*  Alexander  de  Lameth  has  charaflerized  them  in  thefe 
tcrmt^  ottered  with  indignation : — 

GiMtkmiw,  iaid  he,  the  felf-denominated  Catholics  of  Ni/mes 
(this  expreffion,  the  felf-denominated  Catholics,  appeared  fin- 
^ular)  require  you  to  reftore  to  the  King  the  pUnitude  of  royal 

authority What  more  do  they  ajk  ?     The  revijton  of  the  decrees 

thai  banM  keen  enabled  fince  the  end  of  the  month  of  September, 
Tou  pircei've ,  Gentlemen,  the  culpable  intention  of  this  requiftion  ; 
it  tends  to  nothing  lefs  than  to  infinuate  that  the  King  and  the 
Affemhlj  hume  not  been  free,  at  Paris,  fince  that  time.,. An  an- 
other part  of  his  di/conrfe,  fpeaking  of  the  firfl  petition  dated 
the  aoth  of  April,  he  fays  :  //  certainly  ivas  not  to  be  expeSed 
that  it  fiould  be  followed  by  afecond  deliberation  diSated  by  the 
femefpirit  ;  andftiU  Ufs  costld  it  be  expeQed  that  this  delibiratime 
JhoMfind  defender*  oven  in  the  midft  oftbo  Jfembly. 

K  k  Thus, 


..Thud*  while  it  u  unanUnooily.ickiioivletigcd  that  thofe  who 
are  accnfed  of  the  greateft  crimes  ought  nerer  to4>e  deprived, 
of  defenders,  and  that  one  of  the  ndoft  excellent  reformations 
which  oar  criminal  code  appeared  to  require  was  to  fecore  to 
ail  perftins  the  poffibility  of  haying  fnch  defenders,  a  Membeir 
of  die  ABetnbly  exprefles  his  aftoniihment  that  thoTe  who  pre- 
fome  to  make  remonflrances  againil  the  decrees  of  the  Afikm- 
hly,  and  affirm  that  they  require  revifion,  fhould  be  able  to 
find  defenders. 

They  have,  however,  feund  fome  who  are  truly  re(pe6l^ble^' 
and  who  have  vindicated  them  with  energy,  ne  nobh  nntf 
tUvated  languagt  of  liberty  y  (iud  the  Biihop  of  Nifmes,  doti  you 
mote  honour  than  you  could  derive  from  a  blind fuhmijpon.  Why 
lave  fo  many  applaufes  been  Iwvijhed  on  the  addreffes  tftoncur- 
rence,  if  rtpr^entations  like  thefe  are  to  he  condemned ?,.. .Under 
^bat  point  of 'view ^  exclaimed  M.  Malouet,  can  the  citixens  of 
Isifmes  and  Usuej  be  cen/ured  by  the  Legijlati^e  Body  ?  Have  they 
rafted  the  law  ?  Have  they  excited  any  infurreBion  ?  Have 
they  made  an  attack  on  the  rights,  or  /rfety,  of  their  felloe » 
citizens  *who  are  not  Catholics  ?  ^hey  have  done  ftothing  like 
this*  Their  addreffes  are  the  only  crime  alledged  againfi  theiet  % 
and  the  Jlyli  and  manner  of  thefe  addreffes  are  conformable  to  the 
Cou/litution,  vtihich  eftablijhes  their  right  to  petition..  Were  it  not 
fo^  far  from  poffeffing  the  liberty  vjbich  it  is  pretended  we  enjoy  ^ 
v^Jhould  be  enflaved^ 

-We  arc  then  enflaved  j  for  the  A/Tembly  ha/s  paid  no  regard 
t^^lhefe  judicious  reflexions.    Ading  in  dire(5l  oppofitiofttoaU 
that  it  has  faid  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Map,, it  \^ 
profcribed  and  punifhed  the  exercife  of  the  right,  which  tstry 
cijtizen  poflefles,  Jto  remonflrate  againfl  the  injury  whidvj^e 
fij^ers,  or  that  which  he  fears ;  a  facred  and  natural. rig^t^^^ 
exff^fe  of  which  Defpots  cannot  always  prevent,  and  of  ^hiifthu. 
they  never  dare  tq  contcft  the  principle.    Kegardh^s  pf -tjif^ 
rules  which  it  h^id  itfclf  adopted^  relative  to  the  courts-ofjuh*, 
ticc,  it  has  taJYjca  into  confideradoii,  and  admitted  as.tfcf?;bg% 
of  an  informationj  an  anonymous  accufation,  which  th^Com.% 
\' : .  ;       1  '-  mittce 
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mitteO;Of  Refearch,  faithful  to  its  dbjeSt;  has  not  blufhed  to) 
^cfeoti'  and  when  a  MagiHrate*  well  acquainted  with  the 
lonq9  -and  maxims  of  law  (M*  d'Efpremenil)  warmly  repre^ 
ffat^  to  the  AiTembly  that  anonymous  acculations  could  only 
be  prefent^d  by  knaves^  and  accepted  by  tycants»  it  chofe.  co 
embrace  the  opinion  of  another  fpeaker  (M.  de  Mirabeau) 
who  did  net  hefitate  to  declare^  thai  tbi  Committee  of  Re/earch' 
comU  net  he  JuhjfSed  to  the  methodical  forms  tf  an  ordinary  tri^ 
hunal ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  exercife  the  abominable 
|>rivilege  of  Inquifitions.  LaAly,  the  AiTembly  Has  adled  in- 
con$£teatly  with  its  own  decree,  which  enadls,  that  thejudi^ 
dory  fofwer  tan  in  no  cafe  he  eifercifed  hj  the  Legi/lati<ue  Body ;  it 
ha^.  on  this  occafion,  as  on  feveial  others,  pronounced  judt-> 
cialfy,  and  its  decree  ordered,  that  thofe  who  had  iigned  the 
declarations  of  Nifmes  and  Uzes  (hould  be  fent  for  to  the  bar^ 
tQ  give  an  account  of  their  condufl,  and  that,  until  they  (hould 
have  obeyed  the  decree,  they  (hould  be  deprived  of  the  rights 
annexed  to  the  quality  of  active  citizen ;  and  that,  moreover,' 
the  Prefident  (hould  wait  upon  the  King  to  requeft  his  Majefty 
to  give  orders  that  the  information  of  the  fa6ts  given  in  to  the 
Committee  of  Refearch  (hould  be  examined  by  the  Prefidial* 
Court  of  Nifmes. 

Our  afh>Di(hment,  not  to  fay  our  indignation,  muft  be  great, 
at  this  determination,  by  which  the  Legi(Iative  Body  decides 
on  the  rights  of  citizens,  provi(ional]y  ;  interdi&  tho(e  whom 
it  fummons  to  appear ;  and  thus  puni(hes,  without  competent 
authority,  without  motive,  without  proof,  thoufands  of  citizens 
t4  whom  it  ought  never  to  have  been  imputed  as  a  crime  that 
they  have  addfcffed  the  A(rembly. 

Let  OS  compare  this  conduct  of  the  A(rembly,  with  refped  to 
rtitionftrances,  with  its  difmi(Iion  of  an  accufation,  before  the 
prdceedings  commenced  on  a  capital  and  atrocious  crime  were 
fihUhed,  though  the  charge  was  very  heavy.  I  confider  only 
thVfdfhi ;  yet  it  might  be  better  to  abftain  from  all  reflexions 
on  aTul^ft  on  which  many  h^ve  already  been  made  by  the 
wfi*?e 'Nation;  , 

-,ijl.:r  Kk2  NOTI 


WHEN  I  promifed  a  Note  on  illegal  Imprifbnments,  I  pro-' 
pofed  to  (hew^  by  the  colledion  I  baye.  pxiQciM^ed  of  Iftt^esTf^e-' 
cachet  iffued  for  imprifonment  in  the  BdfUlle  £iice  the  prefi^j: 
Stiog  afceqded  the  throne,  that  there  have  been  fewc4:  pf  t^^fp 
c;ctrajudicial  orders  during  this  fpace  of  fifteen  years, tjia^i 
during  the  fifteen  months  that  the  Aflembly  has  fat*  B^t  I 
content  myfelf  with  aiErming  the  fad,  without  any  enumera- 
tion ;  becaufe  I  have  met  with  a  work^,  of  which  two.  vol^qs 
lUre  printed,  and  which  is  flill  continued,  in  which^I  pi;efufn^ 
more  circumilantial  accounts  may  be  found  Uian  I  ihpuld  be 
cither  able  or  defirous  to  give  on  this  melancholy  fubje^  nTV 
title  alone  of  this  book  is  fufficient  to  render  my  labpu^,^Qe^ 
qeflary,  and  affords  a  bafis  of  compariibn  much  mor^  extenA^c 
than  mine,  fince  it  goes  back  to  the  year  1475,  ^^nd.icofncss 
down  to  our  times.  The  fubfbnce  of  it  is  as  follows  ;./f^0- 
rjfal  and  authentic  Memoirs  of  the  BaJUlIe^  in  a  ferief  ff  nenfrfy 
three  hundred  impriJbnmentSy  detailed  and  proved  by  p^perjf,  nattJ, 
letters,  reports^  and  verbaUproceJfest  found  in  that  Jortrefstapd 
arranged  according  to  their  dates  y  from  the  year  1475  ^^  ^^§  tX^' 
feift  time. 

■  i 

Thus,  by  a  recapitulation  founded  on  authentic  documei^s, 
of  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  the  intention  is  rather  to  exag- 
gerate than  conceal,  we  find  lefs  than  three  hundred  impriibn- 
ments  in  a  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  including 
the  moft  tempclluous  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  civil  wars, 
and  religious  diijputes,  the  principal  fources  of  illegal  orders, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Monarchs,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
MinilltTs,  who  have  been  moll  reproached  with  the  abufe  of 
power  and  defpotic  arts.  Shall  we,  therefore,  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that,  if  from  th^  three  cen(uric9  and  more 
..vhiJi  the  work  embraces,  we  take  away  th^oppreifive  times 
;  ^f  iliC  Tvlcdicis,  the  Richelieus,  the  Mazairins,  the  Le  TeUicrs, 

We 


\vc  ihall  find,  in  the  remaining  centur]^  and  a  half,  parcel/ 
more  imprifbnmetits  by  br^^r  of  the  Sovereign,  than  hav6 
taken  place,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  by  order  of  the  AfTem'^ 
biy,  or  by  the  Committees  o{  Refearch,  and  the  Municipalities 
of  which  it  has  the  direction  ? 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  force  this  coiidufion  acqniresi 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  mildeft  and  mod  moderate  govern- 
ment that  has  ever  been  known.     No;  never  had  France  lefs 
reaibn  to  complain  of  opprefSon  than  during  thefe  la(l  fifteen 
years,  in  which  fhe  has  had  for  her  monarch  a  Prince  who 
certainly  has  not  the  fon!  of  a  Defpot,  and  who  never  per- 
mitted to  approach  him,  at  lealt  not  till  the  year  1788,  any 
Minif!er  who  could  be  charged  with  oppreffion.     Let  us  dwell 
for  a  moment' 6n  the  reflexions  which  this  flatement  of  fads 
naturally  infpires,  and  confider  that  the  fame  Nation  whicH 
trembled  in  fiience  under  the  barbarous  Louis  XI;    which, 
finder'  Charles  IX,  fullered  the  horrors  of  the  mafTacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  which  fhuddered  at  the  thought  of  offending 
the  implacable  Richelieu ;    which   crouched   at   the   feet  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  deified  him ;  which,  even  in  the  lad  reign, 
faw  a  humane  King,  deceived  by  his  miftrefles,  ifTue  ordeV) 
that  caufed  a  De  la  Tude  and  a  De  Lorges  to  grow  old  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  Baflillc — that  this  fame  Nation,  I  fay,  when 
it  no  longer  beholds,  either  on  or  near  the  throne,  the  leatt 
appearance  of  tyranny  or  feverhy,  has  fufFcred  itfelf  to   be 
beared  and  exafpcrated  by  a  torrent  of  declamation  againfl 
defpotifm,    the  excefs  of  which,  always   blamable,  becomes 
criminally  calumnious  when  it  refers  to  the  prefent  reign. 


Note  on  the  Opinions  of  FoREtCN  Nations. 

Pace   372. 

I  HAD  promifed  a  Note  on  the  opinion  which  Fofreign 
Countries  entertain  of  our  Revolution,*  its  principles,  and  it« 
confequeuces.*    I  propofed  to  give  the  extracts  I  had  colledcd 

fiom 


t  so*  i 

foio  tlie  n^s-papers  and  gtxettes  of  the  diSefont  iMtion^  or 
Europe ;  huu  dariog  tlie  time  £  h^ve  employed  ia  tompofiftg 
tl^s  work,  the  general  opinion. has  been  made  knowft  in  fd 
nany  diiSFerent  ^ay»j  and  men  of  fenie^  in  every  cooncry^ 
have  fp  fnlly  fignified  their  difapprobation  of  thr.cqndnd  of 
biar  reprefentatives^  it  is  fo  certain  that  what  they  imagbe  ta 
hie  admired  by  all  th^  W!orld  excites  only^  d^fion  or  comniifi:'*^ 
rjition^  that  it  now  appears  to  mt  totally  (hperfluoas'ta^pfo*' 
ainy  prodf  of  a  &h  which  cin  no  longer  admit  of  a  doubtu 
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KoTB  on  thd  AppiKDfi  prbmifcd  in  page  2J^{ 

«  ■'         ^       '    •  '  "   ■        •  '   •  '■  • 

"IN  reading.  In  tik  report  of  M.  Camu$  on  the  Penfions,  the 
tEapter  relative  to  what  he  ^lls  the  moft  complicated  in- 
trigues for  their  profufion  and  blamable  liberal! ty,  I  was  ,at . 
fiftt  not  a  little  irritated,  when  I  perceived  that  he  inifameed 
in  fevefal  fads  appertaining  to  my  adminiflration,  which  he 
hi$  dis^giired,  and,  either  wickedly  or  ignoracitly,  mifrepre^ 
iented  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  nateaot 
toTuffer  this  new  kind  of  attack  to  make  the  impreffipn  in*,v 
tended  on  the  inattentive  or  ill-informed  public.  The  notes 
which  I  wrote  in  the  margin  of  each  article  appeared  to  me 
Efficient  to  remove  every  doubt,  and  to  prove  that  the  greater 
part  of  acCufations,  which  are  hafarded  boldly  when  their  is 
no  perfon  to  contradict,  on  fads  which  have  not  been  tho- 
ioughly  examined,  and  with  regard  to  which  only  very  im- 
perfeft  notions  are  entertained,  are  eafily  repelled  by  an  ex- 
planation, ever  favourable  to  truth ;  and  that  the  only  ill  e£Fedt 
they  have,  which  I  confcfs  is  a  very  great  one,  is  that  they 
prejudice  minds  eager  to  believe  cenfure  and  calumny,  and  too 
indolent  attentively  to  follow  apologetic  difcuflions.  But  to  re« 
fiime,  in  detail,  each  of  thefe  fads,  of  which  no  one  in  particular 
is  interelHng  and  important,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  work 
which  treats  on  cbjedsoffo  much  greater  magnitude,  would 
My  be  incurring  the  Vifk  of  fatiguing  and  difgufting  all  my 
ttad^xif  andj^  indeed,  in  attempting  ir,  I  felt  faA  a  diftade  for 
•     --       -        '  diat 


^bat  fetpf  vrtktfkrt  \n  which  rirj)r6aches  combat  reproaches,  ^nd 
contradidiion  is  ^er  accompanied  with  bitternefsi  that  I  hav^^ 
idetcrmifted  to  reply  to  all  the  cenfcrioas  allegatioos  of  M. 
Camtis<  l»y  only  one  dbfervation,  which  is  an  anfwer  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  remarks,  and  which  confifts  in  afferting, 
and  engaging  to  pmye,  if  neccffary,  that,  to  (well  the  eftiijaato 
of  the  oBGonomical  fajings,  which  he  has  often tatiou fly  diiplayedt 
to  the  Affembly  and  the  Public,  he  has  infertcd,  in  his  account 
of  profuiions  and  expences  bardenfome  (o  the  Stat^,  feversil 
annuities  and  penfions  grantjsd  as  a  redemption  of  objeds  of 
great  value,  and  which,  confequently,  have  pixxiuced  benefit 
rather  than  \o&.    Of  tl^s  Aumher  are  all  the  arrFangemsoti 
relative  to  the  refumption  of  the  domains  which  had  been 
granted  in  Normandy.    It  is.little  credit  to  M.  Camus,  ifbe 
eitLer  woald  not,  or  could  not,  nnderftand  that  this  whole  opcr . 
ration,  cdndudled  with  much  care,  on  the  reporu,  wt^U-dc-^. 
ferving  to  be  confided  in,  of  M.  Vulpiah,  is  ceconomlcal  and.: 
profitaWe  to  the  State.    His  ccnfiire  on  thif  fubjeA  is  there-, 
for^  without  foundation  ;  and  it  is  equally  fo  on  all  the  othc^, 
articles  of  lefs  importance,  which  he  feems  to  have  taken  at 
random,  as  examples,  while  tliisy  are,  in  reality,  the  infignv*. 
ficant  produ^lion  of  his  ntmoJI  efifbrts  to  find  ibmething  to  kc-, 
brehcnd. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

[7J/V  Ad*vtrtifemnt  was  frtfixed  to  the  CdleSion  of  Memoirs 
fn/inttdto  thi  J/fmhlj  of  the  Notables  in  March  1787.] 

JL  HESE  Memoirs  were  drawn  up  only  for  the  Notables, 
and,  at  firft,  were  communicated  to  them  alone.  It  was  pro- 
per that  the  flatement  of  the  plans  on  which  the  King  re<* 
quelled  their  obfervations,  (hould  be  fubmitted  to  their  exami- 
nation before  they  were  given  to  the  public,  that  they  might 
be  able  quietly  to  form  their  opinion,  within  their  hureaux^ 
undiilurbed  by  the  difputes  that  might  prevail  without  doors. 

But  reports  and  fuggeflions  have  been  circulated  by  which 
the .  people  may  be  led  into  error :  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to 
make  known  to  them  the  true  intentions  of  the  King.;  it  is 
time  to  inform  them  of  the  good  which  his  Majefly  is  defirous 
to  do  for  them,  and  to  diffijpate  the  difquietude  with  which 
ibme  have  endeavoured  to  infpire  them. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  as 
if  new  ones  were  to  be  impofed  ;  but  this  is  not  intended.  It 
is  folcly  by  the  reformation  of  abufes,  it  is  by  a  more  equal 
OoUeftion  of  the  exifting  taxes,  that  the  King  wifhes  to  in- 
creofe  his  revenues  to  the  amount  which  the  neccJities  of  State 
require,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  \i\^  fubjcdls,  fo  far  a& 
circumflances  may  permit. 

But,  it  is  faid,  the  territorial  Subvention  will  be  equivalent 
to  four  twentieths. 

As  to  its  produce,  perhaps  it  may  :  it  now  fufFors  fuch  lofs 
from  unjuft  e;;9eptions,  that  it  nuy  be  doubled  by  their  fup- 
prcfiion. 

But^ 


'Bat,  as  to  the  quotas,  the  territorial  SobTeiftioo  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  only  the  exa£l  value  of  the  two  twentieths  now 
fubfifUng/  The  name  is  indifferent,  when  the  thing  is  not 
changed ;  and  to  remedy  abufes,  is  not  to  change  the  thing* 

There  are  two  great  truths  which  cannot  be  denied :  the 
one,  that  it  is  defirabie  for  the  whole  Nation  that  a  balance 
between  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  State  fhould  be 
fpeedily  efFeded,  iince  on  that  depend  the  punduality  of  pay- 
ments, ceconomical  order,  and  general  tranquillity ;  and  thd 
other,  that,  to  attain  this  end,  his  Majelly  ought  only  to  hav« 
recourfe  to  means  founded  in  diilributive  juflice,  and  which^ 
far  from  being  burdenfome  to  the  people,  fhall  all  tend  to  thtf 
relief  of  the  poorer  clafs  of  contributaties. 

That  this  has  been  endeavoured,  will  appear  from  a  perufal 
of  the  Memoirs  given  for  the  two  firll  Divifions  of  the  general 
Plan,  and  wilf  be  equally  proved  by  thofe  which  are  to  fbllowj 

•  In  thefe  it  will  be  feen  that  the  projedls  adopted  by  his 
Majefly  are  alt  prqjefls  long  (ince  fandtioned  by  the  public. 

Provincial  Afiemblies,  compofed  of  reprefentatives  of  all  tho 
pofTciTors  of  property,  to  make  the  lifls  and  aHelTments  of  the 
contribocions. 

A  proportion?.!  diftribution  of  the  territorial  impofl  (or  land- 
tax)  on  all  lands,  without  any  exception  whatever. 

The  reimburremcnt  of  the  debts  of  the  Clergy,  in  ordcf 
that  they  may  contribute,  equally  with  all  the  other  fubje£ls  of 
the  King,  to  the  public  exper.ces. 

A  provifional  alleviation  of  the  7'aiUs,  until  the  provincial 
AfTemblies  may  find  it  pofliblc  to  grant  one  flill  greater. 

Tbt  aboliikn  of  the  Corvit  by  pcrfonal  fervice. 

L  J  Tho 
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;  The  eDtire  liberty  of  the  commerce  of  graia. 

The  abfolute  freedom  of  the  interior  circulation,  by  the  re-^ 
moval  of  the  harrieres,  and  the  fuppreillon  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  duties  bardenfome  to  commerce  ;  fuch  as. 

The  iron-flamp  duties; 

The  duties  on  the  making  of  oils  ;  > 

Thofe  on  liquors,  paid  on  their  palTa  je  from  one  province 
to  another ; 

The  annihilation  of  a  multitude  of  fhackles  injurious  to  na- 
vigation and  the  iifliery ; 

Laftly,  a  diminution  of  the  price  of  fait  in  thofe  provinces 
where,  it  is  exceflivcly  dear,  the  means  of  promoting  an  in- 
creafe  of  its  confumption,  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  deter- 
n^ination  to  render  the  gabelle  lefs  rigorous. 

All  thefe  plans,  which  have  been  explained  to  the  Notables 
alFcpibled  by  command  of  thp  King,  were  indicated  by  tho 
national  wiih. 

The  furplus,  that  is  to  fay,  what  his  Majefty  propofes  to  be 
employed  on  his  domains,  and  for  the  improvement  of  his  fp- 
rcfts,  the  objeds  of  the  third  Divifion,  equally  has  for  its  end 
only  the  public  good. 

The  fourth  Divifion,  which  will  complete  the  who!c,  and 
pr^fent  the  recapitulation  of  all  the  means  by  which  the  reve- 
pac  is  to  be  benefited,  and  the  expence  dimiriifhed,  will  pre- 
fcnt,  in  like  manner,  the  moft  dellrable  profpcd  to  th?  eyes 
of  every  enlightened  ciiizcn,  who  knows  that  what  is  ncccf- 
lj.ry  to  the  fai'ety  of  ihe  State  is  cqaally  neccfTary  to  the  liap- 
pintrts  of  each  individunl,  and  iJiai  no  property  can  be  fccurc 
iv'"cn  there  i?'  no  ordi  i  in  ihe  jvablic  llnancc.u 

To 
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To  conclude :  the  refult  of  the  means  propofed  ought  to  bt 
(the  ellabliihment  of  a  balance  between  the  receipt  and  the 
expenditure,  and  a  gain  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  people,  without  reckoning  the  fup- 
prelEon  of  the  third  twentieth. 

What  diffic5uJties  can  be  fuggefted  that  may  counterbalance 
fuch  advantages?     What  pretext  can  there  be  foi-  difquietude? 

• 

More  money  muft  be  paid  ! — No  doubt :  but  by  whom  ? 
By  thofe  only  who  before  did  not  pay  enough.  They  will  pay 
what  they  ought  to  pay,  according  to  a  juH  proportion,  and  no 
pcrfon  will  be  aggrieved. 

Privileges  muft  be  facrlficed !— Ycp,  Juftice  wills  it,  Ne- 
ccffity  requires  it.  Would  it  be  better  to  load  ftill  more  thofe 
who  are  not  privileged,  the  People  ? 

There  will  be  great  complaints  and  rcmciflranccs ! — They 
are  expefted.  The  general  good  can  never  be  produced  with- 
out injuring  fome  individual  interefts.  Was  any  reformation 
ever  elFedled  without  murmurings  and  clamour  ? 

But  the  voice  of  patriotifm,  but  the  fcniinicnt  of  gratitude 
due  to  a  Sovereign  who  concerts  with  his  Na:ion  tlie  means  of 
fecuring  the  public  tranquillity;  but  Honour  —  Honour  ib 
powerful  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen — cm  we  doubt  but  thefc 
muft  at  length  triumph  over  every  other  conudcration? 

Already  the  firft  Orders  of  the  State  have  declared  that  the 
territorial  contribution  (or  hnd-rax)  cj'^Iit  to  he  extended  to 
all  l.mds,  without  any  exception,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
produce. 

Already  they  have  offered  :o  r::c;i:;:c,  for  the  relief  of  the 
people,  thofe  perfon.il  exemptions  v.hicli  the  Kii:g  had  thought 
it  juft  to  grant  them. 

Already 
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Already  the  Aflembly  has  expnttkd  iU!  gratitude  for  the 
wm  announced  by  his  Majefty*  %  '  • 

• ' '  •  • 
We  Ihoold  be  to  blame  to  confider  in  the  ligU'o^itnale** 

Tolent  oppofition  reafonable  doubts,  obfenrations  didated  by 

seal,  and  expreffions  chara^erized  by  a  noble  freedom ;  we 

nuft  do  injuiiice  to  the  Nation,  and  be  little  acquainted  with 

Its  trne  difpofition,  fhould  we  entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion  that 

its  wifh  will  not  coincide  with  that  of  a  King  who  is  the  object 

of  its  love,  and  who  has  proved  that  he  is  folely  aAuated  by  the 

defire  of  rendering  his  people  happy. 


Such  was  the  Advertifement  which  occafioned 
mc  to  be  treated  as  an  incendiary,  though  the 
truth  of  what  I  had  faid  was  never  contradifted* 
I  was  confidered  as  having  fpoken  with  too  little 
caution  of  thofe  who  have  privileges;  and,  to  9|)- 
peafe  them,  I  was  facrificed. — Had  I  lavifhed  mo- 
ney, to  excite  the  people  againft  my  opponents,  I 
fliould  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime;  but 
this  crime  would  perhaps  have  prevented  many 
calamities. 


